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By a Littl 


Finger Prin 


happened according to plan—a clean getaway 

with $13,000. Mike O’Day laughed up his 
sleeve when he read the account in the paper next 
day—but he laughed too soon. 

The company officials had secured the services of 
Richard Cutler, the noted finger print expert. For 
him it was the work of only a few moments to dis- 
cover and photograph four tell-tale finger prints on 
the window ledge. Within twenty-four hours the 
prints had been identified at police headquarters 
and the net was drawn around 
the unsuspecting Mike. 

They found him in his lodging 
house, counting his _ ill-gotten 
gains and sent him to prison. 

Cutler had spent only one day 
on the case but his pay was a 
$500 reward. Wouldn’t you like 
to earn $500 that easily? 
Wouldn’t you be mighty proud to be able 
to solve mysteries that baffle the ordinary 
detective? 


T" “job” went off like clockwork. Everything 


A Fascinating Career for You 


Now Cutler was just an ordinary fellow 
when he took up the study of finger print 
work. He had an average education and an 
average job as a clerk. After a few months 
pleasant home-study, he had handled a few 
cases and then opened up an office of his own. 

In a very short time, he has built up a wide repu- 
tation as an expert and his services are in constant 
demand. He has received many rewards and col- 
lects large fees regularly. 

Why don’t you get into his fascinating game? The 
demand for finger-print experts is great right now 
and is growing every day. This absorbing and highly 
paid vocation is alive with wonderful opportunities. 
The need is immediate. Governments, corporations. 
police departments, institutions, and individuals are 
constantly calling for trained finger-print experts 
The field is as wide as the world, the pay is big, the 
work is intensely interesting. No matter what your 
present occupation is, you can quickly learn to be a 
finger-print expert. Our wonderful new method trains 
you at home to fill one of these “BIG PAY” positions. 
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Be a Fing 
Detective 


Free Course in Secret Service 


For a limited time only we are offering a free 
course in Secret Service. If you act now you 
will get two courses for the price of one. Both 
courses go hand in hand, giving invaluable aid to 
each other. The free Secret 
Service Course is founded on the 
deductions of one of the world’s 
most noted criminologists. — It 
actually makes the detection of 
crime a simple study in com- 
mon sense. Both are yours for 
the cost of one—if you write to- 
day. This exceptional offer may 
never appear again. Act now! 


Send for Free Book 


Write for our free illustrated Book on 

Finger Prints which we will be glad to 

send you without any cost or obligation on 

your part. It contains a complete history 

and explanation of this fascinating new sci- 

ence. Find out about the wonderful op- 

portunities which are now within your reach. A few 

months of study and you are ready for your first case. 

Don’t put it off until to-morrow. Write us to-day 
and pave the way to future success. 
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fn folf Defense 


Another Doctor Bentiron Story 
yw Ernest M. Poate 


Author of ‘‘The Perfect Plate,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


AFTER A HARD DAY. 


T was nearly six o'clock. The 
sun, about to hide itself some- 
where across the I[udson, 
still blazed into the upper 

windows of the high building across 
the street. Its reflection dazzled my 
tired eyes as I strove to correct the 
last of a huge pile of letters which 
awaited Doctor Bentiron’s 
Through the half opened 
drifted a vagrant breath of air, warm, 
wistfully enticing, in spite of its burden 
of dust and smoke. From some brown 
countryside, just stirring to the change 
vhich should cover its bleakness with 
iving green, it brought to my tired nos- 
trils a fugitive scent of spring. 

I stirred to its lure. The heap of 


signature. 
window 


ot 


formal letters—‘The patient continues 
to be depressed and delusional,” “Ler 
excitement is still intense, so that she 
frequently requires sedatives,” “I can- 
not accept any medico-legal case at this 
time. Refer you to Doctor Norris,” 
“Tdeas of persecution directed against,” 
“Likely to injure himself or others’ — 
all the wearisome, often-repeated 
phrases of the psychiatrist, were sud 
denly empty words to me. They were 
too familiar. I forget that each dry, 
phrase pictured a soul in 
agony, that hundreds, in the great city 
hung for their 
upon verdicis such as these, which to 
me were mere routine. Scen too close, 
continued. tragedy becomes common 
place; undertakers are notoriously 
cheerful. So the busy doctor, now and 
again, loses sight of those stirring re- 


colorless 


very lives’ salvation 
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sponsibilities of life and death which 
hang upon his calling, and sees only 
its labors, its tedious monotony. 

To-night I wearied of my work, 
which had held me within doors this 
glorious spring afternoon; of the maun- 
derings of lunatics, of the querulous, 
unreasoning plaint of relatives and 
friends, insisting that Mary or Jack or 
Louise ought to be well now, after two 
weeks’ treatment—and now of this in- 
terminable correspondence which must 
be read and corrected. 

Scowling to myself, I pushed the pile 
away. Of late Doctor Bentiron had 
shifted more and more work upon me. 
It was flattering, no doubt, but I found 
it exhausting, also. This afternoon I 
had missed that walk in the park with 
Milly and our little daughter, Janet, 
which I had been promising myself for 
a week; missed it because I must take 
the doctor’s appointments while he sat 
alone in his great, bare office and 
smoked, brooding upon something, I 


don’t know what; perhaps the new book ~ 


he was writing, “Unrecognized Psycho- 
ses,” 

I would quit work, I decided. Miss 
Morgan could check the rest of the let- 
I would go upstairs for a romp 
with Janet before dinner. I had spring 


ferece 
ers 
‘Cl ’ 


fever. I sighed for a break in the rou- 
tine. I needed a vacation. I wished 
that something would happen, that 


Doctor Bentiron would shake off his 
abstraction and plunge once more into 
the investigation of some criminal mys- 
tery. But since the murder of Gloire 
van der Duynck and the subsequent 
confession and death of her mother-in- 
law, he had shown a distaste for such 
work. He had refused, for instance, 
to help the district attorney’s office with 
the Decker case, which still remains 


unexplained ; and that wanton, evidently 
pathological murder of a five-year-old 
child had been such a case as Doctor 
Bentiron once would have rejoiced to 
study, 


The doctor must be growing 








old, I thought, and I sighed to think 
it. If Doctor Bentiron were to be 
taken, what would I do—I and so 
many, many others, of whose lives he 
was the very sun? 

I rose, gathering the letters to turn 
over to Miss Morgan. But the nurse 
on duty—little, black-eyed Miss Gal- 
legher, who was the chief’s chosen mes- 
senger—checked me. 

“Doctor Blakely,” said she, “the doc- 
tor says Only one man was 
ever referred to thus. Doctors in 
plenty came to this house, all the most 
eminent practitioners of the city; but 
they were referred to only by name, as 
was J] myself. “The doctor” was 
Doctor Bentiron; he and no _ other. 
And all over the great city of New 
York folk spoke of him so and were 
understood without question. To hun- 
dreds, to thousands of grateful men and 
women Doctor Bentiron would always 
be the doctor; it was an honorable title, 
and one well deserved. “The doctor,” 
said Miss Gallegher, ‘says send those 
letters in to him, and he’ll correct them. 
You’ve had a hard day, and your ivory 
dome needs rest, he says.” 

Her delivery of the message was 
quite matter-of-fact. For years she 
had been used to the repeating of 
speeches more brusque and caustic than 
this. Doctor Bentiron was a man of 
unbridled speech, an original. He never 
used the telephone; it was one of his 
many whims. Messages must be re- 
layed from his trusted operator by one 
of the office nurses; the doctor heard, 
pondered, and delivered some direct, 
crisp-worded answer, not more diplo- 
matic than this to me, though a bishop 
or a senator were at the other end 
of the wire. His messengers were 
trained to repeat such remarks ver- 
batim, regardless of their content; and 
so little Miss Gallegher, demure and 
respectful, felt neither shyness nor 
amusement as she delivered the chief’s 
heartless opinion of my poor brains. 














Nor was I angered. I had long been 
used to the doctor’s forcible speech, 
and I knew well how much sympathy 
and kindliness lay beneath his brusque, 
indifferent mask. So I turned the let- 
ters over to her thankfully, and started 
for my own rooms and my waiting wife 
and baby. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN URGENT APPEAL, 

UT I was not to reach them yet. 

The street door opened, and a 
little figure entered. She well 
wrapped and furred against the March 
chill, but her close-fitting straw hat 
spoke of spring as clearly as an early 
robin, its vivid blue matching the blue 
eyes beneath the ash-blond hair upon 
which it was set so jauntily. 

J was in the outer office, which 
opened upon the street, at my desk be- 
hind the brass rail which divided ste- 
nographers and telephone girl from the 
waiting room proper. But the doctor’s 
office hours were long over; the last, 
lingering millionaire had been sent 
home, the last scrubwoman consoled. 
Of late Doctor Bentiron had grown less 
careless with his time; he no longer 
held an evening office hour. 

So the hard wooden bench 
lined three sides of the room 
empty, as I had rarely seen it when I 
first came to No. 500 Madison Avenue, 
Two of the doctor’s pensioners were 
at work upon the white-tiled floor, 
rheumatic knees cracking as they crept 
along in the wake of a tidal wave of 
soap-suds. It was a labor of love; 
ostensibly house patients, with as many 
privileges as millions could have com- 
manded in the doctor’s strictly ruled 
menage, they had evicted the women 


was 


which 
was 


employed for this menial task. “Sure, 
Doctor Blakely,” explained one of 
them, Bridget O'Keefe by name, “sure, 


tis little enough to be doin’ f’r th’ likes 
av himself. ’Tis worruk 


> ’ . > 
docther’s been payin 


an’ that trash th’ 


we c’n do— 
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laves dhirty smears about, like th’ 
know-nawthin’ she bees!” 

Stepping daintily through the soapy 
water, this late visitor tripped past the 
two pathetic, hunched scrubwomen and 
approached the rail where I stood irri- 
tably waiting. 

Her pretty little face was white; her 
big, blue, childish eyes looked appeal- 
ingly into mine. An anxious, propitia- 
tory smile opposed my _ displeasure, 
which [ suppose was evident enough. 

“Oh, Doctor Blakely’ began the girl 
breathlessly. “It is Doctor Blakely, 
isn’t it?” 

1 nodded, rather sullenly, I fear, and 
awaited her pleasure. I had thought 
my day’s work done. 

“I’m so sorry to trouble you, doctor,” 
she went on, “and to come so late, and 
everything, but I’m in trouble—just 
terrible trouble, doctor! And I know 
Marianna van der Duynck—she’s en- 
gaged to Cuyler Maartens again now, 
you know—and I[ met Mrs. Blakely 
once, when she was Mildred Conford 
—and—and—oh, doctor, you must get 
Doctor Bentiron to help Gordon and 
me—you just must!” 

Two big tears rolled down her round 
cheeks; she gazed at me in pitifully 
childish appeal, as though begging for 
life itself. I could not but be softened 
a little. 

“But the doctor is very busy,” I told 
her, “and I don’t think he will see you 
to-night. Perhaps to-morrow. If you'll 
leave your name I'll make an appoint- 
ment.” 

The poor child—she was little more 
—looked so desperately disappointed 
that I relented still further. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, groaning in 
spirit at thought of niy lost romp with 
little Janet, “perhaps if you'll tell me 
what’s troubling you I might persuads 
him to see you, just for a minute.” 

She brightened wonderfully at that. 
“Oh, doctor, if you only would!” she 
cried, and looked into my eyes with that 
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most flattering of feminine expressions, 
which seems to say: “I’m such a poor, 
stupid little thing, and you’re such a 
wonderful, big, strong, clever man! I 
know you can help me, if you only 
will!” Few can resist it. How the 
stupidest little scatter-brain will devas- 
tate the souls of brainy men with such 
a look! 

I am not less susceptible than another 
man. I melted entirely, as no doubt 
the little thing knew I would. Sighing 
in resignation, I led the way back to 
my own little office and seated this 
exigent visitor in its easiest chair, next 
my desk. 

“Now,” I began, “if you'll tell me all 
about it, Miss ss 

“Kendall,” she 
Kendall.” 

“Well, Miss Kendall, tell me what’s 
troubling you, and I'll do my best to 
get the doctor to see you to-night.” 

“Oh,” she protested, “but, Doctor 
Blakely, you must do more than that! 
You must persuade him to help poor 
Gordon.” 

Her confidence in my willingness and 
ability to do all this was gratifying, if 
scarcely justified. I knew well enough 
that her blandishments would rebound 
harmlessly from the chief’s imperturb- 
able front. 

Yet she was an attractive little thing, 
quite unsophisticated, I saw, and 
scarcely conscious of the power of those 
big, wistful blue eyes whose appeal 
doubtless had won her many victories 
before this. Intuition, that unerring 
ally of illogical femininity, told her that 
my initial irritation was overcome. 
Now she treated me with a confidential 
intimacy. which I found pleasant 
enough, accepting it as past question 
that I would do her bidding. In which 
assumption she was quite justified; 
trust a woman to gauge one’s intentions 
correctly. 

“I’m so 





supplied. ‘Maisie 


declared, “I 
You see, 


upset,” she 


hardly know where to begin. 





it’s about Gordon. Gordon Shelby, I 
mean—my fiancé.” A faint, delicious 
color crept into her pale cheeks; her 
eyes shone mistily. ‘“He’s the most 
wonderful person, Doctor Blakely, with 
big, romantic black eyes. And so mas- 
terful! Everybody does just as he tells 
them to. I’m just desperately in love 
with him, and a little afraid of him, too. 
It’s a perfectly lovely feeling!” 

She was silent for a moment, dream- 
ing upon her lover with shining eyes. 
She had made her declaration with the 
touching naivete of a schoolgirl, so that 
my heart was moved with a paternal 
tenderness. After all, she was very 
young. 

But I reserved opinion of this Gordon 
Shelby, whoever he might be. I pic- 
tured him as a rather melodramatic 
person, with his “romantic black eyes,” 
and curly hair, no doubt. Which hasty 
generalization, as I later discovered, 
was quite unfair. 

“Well,” Miss Maisie went on, 
don was to have gone riding with me 
this morning, early. And he didn’t 
come and didn’t come, and finally I got 
worried and phoned out to Bowslip, on 
Long Island. He’s been staying there, 
in his father’s bungalow. And I found 
—oh, dear, doctor!” The big, childish 
eyes filled with tears. ‘‘Low Sing, his 
father’s Chinaman, told me Gordon had 
been arrested!” 

I suppressed a smile; the child’s tones 
were so tragic. “Well,” I said, attempt- 
ing to soothe her, ‘‘that’s not so terrible, 
after all. What was it for, speeding?” 

She shook her head so vigorously 
that a big tear hopped from her chin 
and spattered on the floor. “Oh, no!” 
she cried. “You don’t understand, doc- 
tor. It was awful—awful! It was for 
murder—for killing his own father!” 

This looked more serious. turned 
grave at once, yet with an odd little 
thrill of anticipation. Here was excite- 
ment; here was change, after all. Per- 
haps the doctor would be interested ; 


“Gor- 

















perhaps he would rouse himself to ac- 
tion, and I should witness, even par- 
ticipate in one of those miracles of 
brilliant reasoning of which only he was 
capable. The monotony of my days 
bade fair to be broken. I breathed 
deep; my sluggish heart began to beat 
faster. 

“Let me know everything about it,” I 
commanded. 

“Tl try,” agreed Miss Maisie 
obediently. “This morning when the 
Chinaman came in to light the fires— 
he lives over in the village somewhere 
—there wasn’t anybody in the bungalow 
all night but Gordon and his father. 
Well, when Low Sing came in, he 
found Mr. Shelby on the floor in the 
living room. He had been beaten to 
death.”” She shuddered, paper-white. 
“And there was a broken chair on 
the floor beside him, all smeared. 

“Well, and Gordon was there, too, 
kneeling beside the body. And he was 
all excited and trembly—of course he 
was! Who wouldn’t be? And there 
were stains on his shirt sleeves. And 
so they called the police; that is, the 
sheriff, or constable, or something. It’s 
way out in the country, you know. As 
soon as I heard about it I got into my 
car and drove right out there, to be 
near Gordon in his trouble. And I 
saw this sheriff, or whatever he is—a 
gangling, stupid-looking man, doctor, in 
a dirty old flannel shirt. And he’s got 
a great big walrus mustache, Doctor 
Blakely, and funny, stupid eyes, like a 
cow. And he chews tobacco all the 
time. He didn’t seem real, he was so 
thick-headed and countrified and every- 
thing. And, doctor, that’s the man 
that’s arrested my Gordon, and put him 
in a cell like a big cage, in a queer little, 
tucked-up country jail, not half as com- 
fortable as the monkey house at the 
zoo. Oh, it’s just dreadful—dreadful! 
And so, you see,” she finished with 


pathetic confidence, “you must talk to 
Doctor Bentiron and persuade him to 
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go out to Bowslip and get poor, dear 
Gordon out of that horrid place—to- 
night !” 

Just like that! Plainly, Miss Maisie 
Kendall’s faith in the doctor was im- 
plicit. For that matter, I shared it. I 
have seen Doctor Bentiron do things 
much more difficult than this which she 
asked so trustfully. 

“But,” I objected, “it’s not as simple 
as all that. Even if the doctor will 
help you, Mr. Shelby would have to 
stay in jail. Murder isn’t bailable, you 
know.” 

“What’s that got to do with it? Gor- 
don isn’t a murderer!” 

“He’s under arrest for ‘murder,’ | 
pointed out. 

Miss Kendall leaped upright as 
though stung. “How dare you!” she 
raged at me, angry tears in her eyes. 
Her face flushed hotly. “How dare 
you! Anybody’d think you suspected 
him! My Gordon’s not a murderer; 
he didn’t kill his father—the bad, 
wicked old man!” Her tones were as 
accusing as if Mr. Shelby, Sr., had 
gotten himself killed on purpose to in- 
volve his son. “Gordon hasn’t killed 
anybody, and it’s horrid of you to gen 
suggest such a thing. I dongle: 
were going to be my friend!” . 

I capitulated. This Gordon Shelby 
had one stanch defender, at least. Here 
was no doubt, no waiting for evidence; 
Miss Kendall knew that he was inno- 
cent. To her that was beyond ques- 
tion. \WVe must start from that point. 
Well, one must start somewhere, and 
the accused man’s innocence furnished 
a point of departure. There must be 
some basis for such complete, unques- 
tioning faith; no doubt the girl was 
right. I would be the last to decry 
woman’s intuition. [I would accept 
young Shelby’s innocence and strive to 
prove it. Already I was assuming a 
proprietory attitude toward this prob- 
lem. I would not let go; though Doctor 
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Bentiron took it up, the case would still 
be mine. 

“All right,” I hastened to assure my 
angry guest. “All right. Gordon’s 
innocent. Forgive me. I was only sug- 
gesting what the police would think 
about it. I'll go see Doctor Bentiron 
at once. But first,” as a realization of 
my ignorance of all details struck home, 
“but first tell me a little more. Who 
is this Mr. Shelby that was killed? 
What’s his business? Does he live out 
at Bowslip all the time? The doctor 
will want to know all about it.” 

Miss Kendall flushed. “I’m so ex- 
cited,” she confessed, “I never thought 
to explain. Anyway, it’s in all the pa- 
pers. I supposed you’d have read all 
about it.” 

“] haven’t seen the evening papers,” 
I told her. “I’ve been very busy 
to-day.” 

She looked a little conscience-smit- 
ten. “And I’m taking up your time 
when you ought to be resting. I’m 
sorry, but I’ve just got to have help!” 

“It’s all right,” I assured her, rather 
mendaciously, perhaps. I was fright- 
fully tired. “It’s all right. Just tell 
me what you can about the dead man, 
and I'll send out for the papers later 
on. 

“Tt’s Morris Shelby,” she explained. 
“The Wall Street Shelby, you know.” 

I did know, of course. Morris 
Shelby, the “Fox of Wall Street,” was 
notorious enough as a successful and 
not too scrupulous operator on the 
Stock Exchange—one of those stormy 
petrels of finance, gamblers in millions, 
who make and lose fortunes overnight, 
to the gratification of wearied city 
editors in quest of black headlines for 
the final edition. They are financial 
pirates, rightful descendants of the 
buccaneers of old; and, viewed through 
the columns of the yellow press, their 
lives seem scarcely less violent and 
colorful than those spent beneath the 
black flag. 





To me it seemed fitting enough that 
Morris Shelby should be murdered; it 
was an end to match his lurid life. 
Once the hired captain of a band of 
reckless mercenaries, who had fought 
beneath the banners of a dozen different 
corporations in those bitter private wars 
called strikes, he had risen by sheer 
force and ruthlessness to generalship 
in that subtler and still more relent- 
less war whose counters are dollars, not 
men, Thrice his campaigns had rocked 
the very fabric of finance; beaten, 
ruined, once and again, he had collapsed 
with the card-house of his hopes upon 
the wreckage which he himself had 
made. And by devious means he had 
risen again, had risen to greatness and 
power built upon the ruin of better men. 
Even yesterday, the newspapers had 
been full of his latest coup, which was 
to have throned him solidly among the 
powers. This one of his adversaries 
was ruined, bankrupt; that, discredited 
and facing prison; the other had been 
found dead in his office, a pistol still 
clutched in his hand. Ruin; disgrace; 
suicide; and Morris Shelby had said in 
his heart, perhaps: “I will tear down 
my barns and build greater.” 

That had been yesterday; and to-day 
the victor himself lay vanquished by 
the Last Conqueror. “Beaten to 
death ;” it was an ending appropriate 
to such a life. In the hour of victory 
Morris Shelby’s soul had been required 
of him. I shivered a little. 

“T’ll go and talk to the docté 
promised, and went silently out. 


“aes 


CHAPTER III. 


AN EXPRESSION OF CONFIDENCE. 


DOcTorR BENTIRON was alone in 

his office, slid far back in the 
great reclining chair so that his lean, 
crossed knees were almost as high as 
nis head. His bearded face 
pressionless; he blinked at the 
white-painted wall with dull, 


was @x- 
bare, 
veiled 
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eyes. There were scorched holes in the 
faded green bath robe wrapped untidily 
about his thin length; as I stood wait- 
ing for him to notice me the hot ash 
fell from the cigarette which hung to 
his lips, and dropped unheeded to the 
faded robe and lay there, smouldering. 
A wisp of pungent smoke arose; I 
smelled burning wool. 

“Umphf,” grunted Doctor Bentiron, 
as the heat penetrated his clothes, and 
rubbed out the sparks with a negligent 
finger. 

He did not move; he did not vouch- 
safe me so much as a glance. His long, 
dull eyes still brooded upon vacancy, 
but he inhaled deeply, so that his dying 
cigarette glowed again. Then _ he 
yawned and spoke, each word accom- 
panied by a tiny jet of smoke. 
Umphf,” said the chief. “Blakely, 
my son, you have a sneaking, guilty air 
about you. You want to disturb my 
meditations. I see it. The house is 
quiet, I hear no yells; therefore it is 
not a patient. The letters are corrected 
and signed. IJ did that myself. There’s 
no mail due. If it were the phone or 
. telegram, Miss Gallegher would bring 
me word. Umphf. No. Therefore I] 
nfer that you have had a visitor; by the 
vain smirk of you, a young woman— 
for you are susceptible, Blakely, my son 

-you’re an easy mark. Umphf. 


Yes. 


Vell, go on; shoot. What crime has 
your lady friend committed? And 


hat does she want of me?” 

I reddened a bit. As usual, the doc- 
’s inferences, languidly drawled 
loud with a complete disregard of my 


tor « 


feelings, had hit pretty close to the 
mark, 

“Why,” I stammered, “she hasn't 
ommitted any crime, doctor, but her 


r 


ancé’s been arrested for murder.” 
“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, and 

vent on smoking. 

My task 


ighed. was proving even 


more difficult than I had feared. 
“Morris Shelby 


was murdered last 


night,’ I went on. “They found him 
dead this morning, with his son bend- 
ing over the body.” 

“Morris Shelby,” repeated the chief 
reflectively. ‘Small loss.” 

“They’ve arrested the son,” said I 
desperately, ‘and his fiancée, Miss 
Maisie Kendall, wants you to help clear 
him.” 

“Umphf,” repeated the doctor plac- 
idly. 

I was irritated. “I do wish you'd get 
a little bit excited about something once 
in a while,” I complained. ‘Here the 
papers have been full of Morris Shelby 
for weeks, fairly screaming about his 
fight for the control of Keystone Coal 
and Iron xy 

“IT never read the papers,” 
lated the chief, yawning. 

I snorted. I had lost much of my 
first fear of the doctor, although I 
still stood in wholesome awe of him. 
Sut at least I dared now to talk up 
to him quite boldly. I had learned that 
he rather relished it. 

“Well, anyway, I’m telling you,” I 
grumbled. ‘“He’s been the most talked 
of man in the city, this two weeks and 
more; and I come in and _ tell 
you he’s been murdered—and you say, 
‘Umphf’!” 

‘“Umphf,” said the doctor. 

“Can’t you say anything elser” I 
raged at him. 

Doctor Bentiron blinked, giving me a 
look from the merest corner of one 
calm, speculative eye. “You are « 
cited, son,” he droned. “Quite upset. 
Umphf. Yes. The lady in question 
must have laid it on with a trowe! 
Told you what a dear, lovely man you 
were, didn’t she? And you believed 
her, of course, and promised to beard 
the doctor in his den and unmuzzle him 
and turn him loose on horrid, 
stupid police, so he’d bite ! 





interpo- 


those 
| "em. G-r-r-r! 
What? 

I grinned sheepishly. “Well, she is 


a nice little thing,” I confessed, ‘and 
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I did promise to stir you up, if I could.” 
But I knew that I couldn’t. In this 
mood, Doctor Bentiron was perfectly 
immovable. 

“Umphf,” repeated the chief. “Go 
back now and tell her you’ve failed. 
The lion won't roar. Umphf. No.” 

“The girl is convinced that her sweet- 
heart is innocent,” I persisted. “It’s 
Shelby’s own son, Gordon, you know. 
She says the sheriff out in Bowslip ar- 
rested him just because he was in the 
house.” 

The doctor yawned. ‘No doubt 
she’s right,” he drawled. “Your state- 
ment of the situation is sadly vague, 
my son, as is usually the case when 
your limited intelligence is muddled by 
emotion. But I gather that Morris 
Shelby was found dead, that his son 
was leaning over the body, and that he 
was forthwith arrested. Naturally. 
On reaching the scene of any crime, the 
first impulse of your true policeman is 
to arrest the nearest person, anybody 
that’s handy. But the troubles of the 
Shelby family are a matter of the most 
complete indifference to me. As to 
Morris, much better dead: he 
ought to be grateful to his murderer. 
He’s led a rotten life, and he was just 
beginning to pay the piper. I examined 
him last month; incipi 


he’s 


ient paresis. He 
was due for a much more unpleasant 
death, if he'd lived to see it.” 

And the chief blinked at his wall in 
preternatural solemnity. 


“T do wish you’d do something, doc- 
tor,” [ protested hopelessly. 
“Umphf,” he replied. “I’m tired. 


I’m bitsy. I’m old.” Then he leaned 
forward a bit, actually looking at me 
—at least, he gazed in my general 


direction. 

“Why not try it yourself, son?’ he 
demanded. “You need a_ change. 
You’ve been working too hard lately. 
Take a few days off; I'll run the shop. 
Talk to the girl as much as Milly’ll let 
Run out to Bowslip; look the 


you. 


place over; talk to this Gordon Shelby. 
You’ve been here quite a while now; 
you must have learned something.” 

Disappointed though I was by the 
chief’s refusal, this expression of con- 
fidence, so characteristically worded, 
gratified me immensely. Doctor Bent- 
iron never before had suggested that 
I was competent to investigate such 
an affair. 

“You mean for me to try it myself?” 
I repeated. “To find the real murderer 
and clear young Shelby?” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “Yes. 
Find the real murderer, whether it is 
young Shelby or not. No doubt he’s 
innocent. A nice girl believes in him, 
and a country sheriff has arrested him. 
Two points in his favor. Yes, my son; 
take a little vacation and look into 
this for me. If you get stuck maybe 
I'll help you out later.” 

He paused to roll a fresh cigarette. 
“And remember this, my son: Don’t 
fret yourself about clews or give too 
much weight to circumstantial evidence. 
Leave stch things to detectives, who 
know more about them. Remeniber 
that you’re a psychiatrist—of a sort. 
Study human reactions; look for mo- 
tives. That’s where most amateur 
detectives fall down; they magnify 
material things—footprints, cigarette 
ash, shirt buttons, and suchlike foolish 
ness. Because a man is found beside 
a dead body with blood on his hands 
he must be a murderer: that’s police 
reasoning. But the first impulse of any 
normal person who finds a dead man is 
to lean over him, to touch him, and 


see if he’s really dead. Umphf. 
Exactly. 
“Now run along, my son. You're 


excused from duty until further notice. 
this unfortunate damsel, 
rescue her imperiled lover, and win her 
undying gratitude—and all that sort of 
rot. And I suggest that you let other 
people worry about the circumstances 
of the crime. Find out first who would 


Go comfort 























profit by Shelby’s death. There must 
be plenty who’d be glad to see the last 
of him! Then find out who of that 
number was within striking distance of 
Bowslip last night. Try the process of 
elimination, Blakely. And when you’ve 
narrowed your list enough we'll hitch a 
few instruments to the suspects and see 
what happens. Umphf. Go _ forth, 
(Quixote the Younger, with my blessing 
—and Heaven save the windmills!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ONE POSSIBLE SUSPECT. 


O I went slowly back to my own 
office and to the waiting Miss 
Kendall. 

“The doctor won’t help you—now,” I] 
told her, “but he’s given me a vacation, 
and I’m to investigate the murder for 
him.” 

My visitor was scarcely rejoiced. In 
her transparently open face bitter dis- 
appointment warred with politeness. 
The latter won; but by a very little. 

“Oh,” she gurgled faintly, “isn’t that 
—nice!” 

There was a notable lack of enthu- 
siasm in her response. It nettled me 
a bit. 

“I know I’m not Doctor Bentiron,” 
caid I reproachfully, “but I’m better 
than nobody, maybe. And I'll do all 
I can to help you.” 

“That’s awfully good of you, doctor,” 
replied Miss Maisie. Her face was 
very sober. “I don’t mean to be un- 
grateful. But it means so much to me! 
I just can’t bear to think of poor Gor- 
don in that horrid jail. J love him 
so,” she finished simply. 

i was touched. This Gordon Shelby 
must have some good in him to merit 
such devotion. 

“Let’s get started,” I urged with an 
effort at businesslike cheerfulness. 


“Tell me all you know about Morris 
Shelby. 


Did he have enemies ? 


any 
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3ut of course he did! He must have. 


Who were they?” 


3ut Miss Maisie shook her head 
hopelessly. “I’m awfully ignorant,” 
she apologized. “I don’t know any- 


thing about business. It makes my 
head ache. But father says there are 
dozens of men who'd like to see Mr. 
Shelby dead, people he’d ruined or done 
some dreadful thing to. He was a hor- 
rid man!” she cried heatedly. “Once 
he Well, I won’t say anything 
about that. I didn’t tell Gordon, even. 
And he’s dead now. I can’t understand 
how such a man ever had a son like 
Gordon. He’s the dearest thing! So 
kind and sweet—and yet strong, too. 
He’s strong and determined and obsti- 
nate as anything, so you can’t help but 
be just a little bit afraid of him. And 
so dashing! Just the least touch of 
wickedness in his eyes, you know, doc- 
tor, that makes you wonder if maybe 
he hasn’t got a past.” 

I listened rather impatiently to this 
eminently girlish rhapsody. She was a 
child, after all, an innocent, sweet little 
schoolgirl, grotesquely out of place in 
this sordid atmosphere of crime. 

‘How old are you, anyhow?” I de- 
manded. 

She opened her eyes very wide. The 
color crept up beneath her translucent 
skin. “I’m nearly twenty,” said Maisie 
Kendall. “That is, over nineteen. And 
you needn’t look at me so, either; I’m 
a woman grown, and I know my own 
mind, so there! I won’t have people 
acting as if I was a baby. You're as 
bad as father.” 

Plainly the young lady’s age was a 
tender topic. 

“About Mr. Shelby, 
hastening to avert hef wrath, 

"Oh; cried. ; 
car’s waiting outside. I'll drive you 
Bowslip, and you can get 
and_we'll bring him back 





” ‘ ' 
now, said Ae 


of course,” she M) 
right out to 
Gordon out, 
with us. 

I gasped. 


” 


‘But we can’t do that!” 
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I protested. “He'll have to stay there 
for days—weeks, maybe. You might 
as well make your mind up to it. Why, 
I don’t know anything about the case 
yet.” 

Miss Maisie pouted very fetchingly. 
“T’ve told you all about it,” she asserted. 
“Gordon’s been arrested for killing his 
father, and he didn’t do it, and I want 
him out of jail right away! I thought 
Doctor Bentiron would fix it up for 
me in time for a late dinner, anyhow.” 

It was plain that the child hadn’t the 
faintest idea of her fiancé’s predica- 
ment. My tired brain groped for words 
to make it clear. 

“When a man is found beside a dead 
body with blood on his person,” I ex- 
plained patiently, “and is arrested for 
murder, the police won’t let him go for 
anybody. The only way we can get 
your friend out of jail is to prove he 
didn’t kill his father, and the best way 
to prove it is to find the man that did. 
We must start right out and look for 
the real murderer.” 

Miss Maisie’s big eyes filled with 
tears. “Then I can’t get Gordon out 
to-night?” she faltered. “He’s got to 
stay in that dreadful jail, maybe for 
weeks and weeks?” 

I nodded. “I'll do my best,” I said, 
trying to comfort her. ‘And the doctor 
has promised to help us later, if we 
need him.” 

“T’ll try and be good and patient and 


everything,” promised the girl. “I 


didn’t suppose it would be so hard. 
But, oh!’ And she covered her face 
for a moment. Then she looked up 
with a brave, watery little smile. 


“You'll go right to work, won’t you?” 
she pleaded. “You won’t keep Gordon 
there a minute longer than you have 


tor 


“I'll do my best,” I repeated, and 
rose. 

Together we 
street ; 
cap. 


out into the 
snatched up a 


went 


on the way |] 


“You can drive me to Thirty-fourth 
Street,”>I told her, “till I buy all the 
evening papers. I'll get right to work 
and see what they have to say.” 

Miss Kendall climbed sadly into her 
blue speedster. Her eyes brooding and 
dark, she drove me silently around the 
corner and into the evening rush and 
bustle of Thirty-fourth Street. 

Newsboys stood by their 
stands or rushed up and down howling: 
“Here y’ are—wuxtray! Aw ‘bout th’ 
‘orrible murder ’n Bowslip!” 

[I dismounted, returning my fair 
driver’s sober “Good night,” and way- 
laid a yelling gamin. He was reaping 
a rich harvest; the folk jostled and 
pushed about him, snatching at his 
wares. His ragged coat bulged with 
small coins; his dirty face was hot and 
sweaty. 

Still 


corner 


bawling, he snapped half a 
dozen papers from his armful, grabbed 
my quarter, and dashed away. 

[I turned homeward, glancing over 
lurid headlines. “Noted Financier 
Slain! Brutal Murder at Bowslip!” 
and so on. The meage! 
enough; there scarcely had been time 
for investigation. I read the bare fact 
of the killing, and of Gordon Shelby’s 
arrest. One paper printed an inter- 
view with him, evidently phoned in by 
some local correspondent, and perfectly 
uninformative. The rest of the half- 
page spread was made up of matter 
from the newspaper morgues and of ; 
rehash of Shelby’s latest killing in 
Street. 

Here I found one significant item, 
however. ‘‘Shelby’s tragic death,” | 
read, “must be no less than a godsend 
to the tottering firm of 
Haines. These brokers represented the 
Allen interests in the great strug- 
gle for control of K. CG. & i.” 


stories were 


7 one Q. 
Colton & 


And then followed a long, t 

nical exposition, full of “bulls,’ 
“bear interests,” “falling market,” 
and so on, which I _ skipped, 























being scandalously ignorant of 
such things. I gathered, however, 
that Colton & Haines had at- 
tempted to lower the _ price of 


stocks which Shelby had protected; 
that in this attempt they had sold a 
quantity of shares which they had not 
possessed, hoping to buy them later at 
a lower price. But Shelby had bought 
all they sold. The price remained high, 
soared higher and higher, even, and 
Colton & Haines were unable to “cover 
their shorts,” as the saying goes. To- 
day they must have settled, must have 
paid any price which Shelby chose to 
demand—and he was not merciful. 
Colton, the firm’s banker, would have 
been ruined outright, as many another 
man had been ruined by the “Fox of 
Wall Street.” 

But Shelby was murdered. Without 
his protection, the bottom dropped out 
of K. C. & I. Colton had covered his 
shorts, and was saved. 

I made a mental note of this name. 
Here was a man, surely, with an ade- 
quate motive for Shelby’s murder. 
Where had he been last night? I 
would find out! On this resolve I went 
home to my belated dinner. 


CHAPTER V. 
REVIEWING THE FACTS, 
WAS careful to order all the morning 
papers. Next day Hanrahan, the 
chief’s big orderly, brought a veritable 
stack of reading matter in to my break- 
fast table. 

Milly and I plunged eagerly into the 
news. My wife was as excited as I 
over my impending début as an inde- 
pendent investigator—and much more 
confident in my ability. So we de- 
voured the published accounts of the 
Shelby murder, interrupting each other 
to read interesting bits aloud, while our 
daughter Janet clamored from her high 
chair: “I want to! J want to! Let 


Janet read a paper, too!” 
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We gave her one and she scanned 
its columns gravely, on her chubby fea- 
tures a faithful imitation of “daddy’s” 
frown. “Read, read, read,” she mum- 
bled studiously. ‘Daddy! Dad-dy! 1] 
read a paper, too!” 

Milly and I stopped to laugh. 
gets pretty near as much out of them 
as I do,” I confessed. “It looks bad 
for Gordon Shelby.” 

My wife leaned forward, big-eyed 
and serious. “Oh, no, Freddie!” A 
ridiculous name to give a beefy, two- 
hundred-pound animal, such as I am! 
3ut to my wife I was always “Freddie.” 
“Oh, no! If Maisie Kendall says he 
didn’t do it you'll just have to prove 
he didn’t. She’s such a dear, innocent 
little baby, isn’t she?” 

“T wish I had 
mourned. 

“You’ve got lots!” maintained my 
wife stoutly, “lots of sense! And 
you’re going to clear this up right away 
and show Daddy Bentiron he hasn’t got 
all the brains in this family. So there! 
Now I'll take Janet and skip and leave 
you to read in peace.” 

Janet slid down from her chair; 
dropping a tiny kiss on the end of my 
nose, my little wife took her hand and 
the two tiptoed out, “so daddy can 
work.” I watched them with tender 
eyes; Milly so little and slender, Janet 
so sturdy, clumping out proudly in her 
new square-toed shoes. I thanked 
Heaven for my family. Remembering 
the shadow which once had darkened 
my wife’s hopes, I knew what poor 
little Maisie Kendall was feeling now 
and pitied her the more for that mem- 
ory. 

I plunged into the newspapers with 
renewed determination. None of the 
accounts added much to what I had 
learned last night. Morris Shelby had 
been found dead at seven a. m. by his 
son, Gordon. The young fellow stated 
that he had gone to bed early. His 
rest had been disturbed by dreams, but 


“She 


more sense,” I 
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I protested. “He'll have to stay there 
for days—weeks, maybe. You might 
as well make your mind up to it. Why, 
I don’t know anything about the case 
yet.” 

Miss Maisie pouted very fetchingly. 
“T’ve told you all about it,” she asserted. 
“Gordon’s been arrested for killing his 
father, and he didn’t do it, and I want 
him out of jail right away! I thought 
Doctor Bentiron would fix it up for 
me in time for a late dinner, anyhow.” 

It was plain that the child hadn’t the 
faintest idea of her fiancé’s predica- 
ment. My tired brain groped for words 
to make it clear. 

“\Vhen a man is found beside a dead 
body with blood on his person,” I ex- 
plained patiently, “and is arrested for 
murder, the police won’t let him go for 
anybody. The only way we can get 
your friend out of jail is to prove he 
didn’t kill his father, and the best way 
to prove it is to find the man that did. 
We must start right out and look for 
the real murderer.” 

Miss Maisie’s big eyes filled with 
tears. “Then I can’t get Gordon out 
to-night?” she faltered. ‘“He’s got to 
stay in that dreadful jail, maybe for 
weeks and weeks?” 

I nodded. “I'll do my best,” I said, 
trying to comfort her. “And the doctor 
has promised to help us later, if we 
need him.” 

“I'll try and be good and patient and 
everything,” promised the girl. “I 


didn’t suppose it would be so _ hard. 
But, oh!” And she covered her face 
for a moment. Then she looked up 
with a brave, watery little smile. 


“You'll go right to work, won’t you?” 
she pleaded. ‘You won’t keep Gordon 
there a minute longer than you have 


+ hed 
tor 


“I'll do my best,” I repeated, and 
rose. 


Together we went out into the 


street; on the way I snatched up a 
cap. 





“You can drive me to Thirty-fourth 
Street,”>I told her, “till I buy all the 
evening papers. I'll get right to work 
and see what they have to say.” 

Miss Kendall climbed sadly into her 
blue speedster. Her eyes brooding and 
dark, she drove me silently around the 
corner and into the evening rush and 
bustle of Thirty-fourth Street. 

Newsboys stood by their corner 
stands or rushed up and down howling: 
“Here y’ are—wuxtray! Aw ‘bout th’ 
‘orrible murder ’n Bowslip!” 

I dismounted, returning my fair 
driver’s sober “Good night,” and way- 
laid a yelling gamin. He was reaping 
a rich harvest; the folk jostled and 
pushed about him, snatching at his 
wares. His ragged coat bulged with 
small coins; his dirty face was hot and 
sweaty. 

Still bawling, he snapped half a 
dozen papers from his armful, grabbed 
my quarter, and dashed away. 

[ turned homeward, glancing over 
lurid headlines. “Noted Financiei 
Slain! Brutal Murder at Bowslip!” 
and so on. The stories were meager 
enough; there scarcely had been time 
for investigation. I read the bare fact: 
of the killing, and of Gordon Shelby’ 
arrest. One paper printed an inter- 
view with him, evidently phoned in by 
some local correspondent, and perfectly 
uninformative. The rest of the half- 
page spread was made up of matter 
from the newspaper morgues and of a 
rehash of Shelby’s latest killing in 
street. 

Here I found one significant item 
however. ‘“Shelby’s tragic death,” ! 
read, “must be no less than a godsend 
to the tottering firm of 
Haines. These brokers represented tli 
Allen interests in the great. sti 
gle for control of K. CG & iI.” 


Colton & 
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And then followed a_ long, teel 
nical exposition, full of “bulls,” 
“bear interests,” “falling market,” 
and so on, which I © skipped, 
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being scandalously ignorant of 
such things. I gathered, however, 
that Colton & Haines had at- 


tempted to lower the price of 
stocks which Shelby had protected; 
that in this attempt they had sold a 
quantity of shares which they had not 
possessed, hoping to buy them later at 
a lower price. But Shelby had bought 
all they sold. The price remained high, 
soared higher and higher, even, and 
Colton & Haines were unable to ‘‘cover 
their shorts,” as the saying goes. To- 
day they must have settled, must have 
paid any price which Shelby chose to 
demand—and he was not merciful. 
Colton, the firm’s banker, would have 
been ruined outright, as many another 
man had been ruined by the “Fox of 
Wall Street.” 

3ut Shelby was murdered. Without 
his protection, the bottom dropped out 
of Kk. C. & I. Colton had covered his 
shorts, and was saved. 

I made a mental note of this name. 
’ Here was a man, surely, with an ade- 
quate motive for Shelby’s murder. 
Where had he been last night? I 
would find out! On this resolve I went 
home to my belated dinner. 


CHAPTER V. 
REVIEWING THE FACTS. 
WAS careful to order all the morning 
papers. Next day Hanrahan, the 
chief’s big orderly, brought a veritable 
stack of reading matter in to my break- 
fast table. 

Milly and I plunged eagerly into the 
My wife was as excited as I 
over my impending début as an inde- 
pendent investigator—and much more 
confident in my ability. So we de- 
voured the published accounts of the 
Shelby murder, interrupting each other 
to read interesting bits aloud, while our 
daughter Janet clamored from her high 
chair: “I want to! J want to! Let 


news, 


Janet read a paper, too!” 
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We gave her one and she scanned 
its columns gravely, on her chubby fea- 
tures a faithful imitation of “daddy’s” 
frown. “Read, read, read,” she mum- 
bled studiously. “Daddy! Dad-dy! I 
read a paper, too!” 

Milly and I stopped to laugh. 
gets pretty near as much out of them 
as I do,” I confessed. “It looks bad 
for Gordon Shelby.” 

My wife leaned forward, big-eyed 
and serious. “Oh, no, Freddie!” A 
ridiculous name to give a beefy, two- 
hundred-pound animal, such as I am! 
3ut to my wife I was always “Freddie.” 
“Oh, no! If Maisie Kendall says he 
didn’t do it you’ll just have to prove 
he didn’t. She’s such a dear, innocent 
little baby, isn’t she?” 

“T wish I had 
mourned. 

“You’ve got lots!” maintained my 
wife stoutly, “lots of sense! And 
you’re going to clear this up right away 
and show Daddy Bentiron he hasn’t got 
all the brains in this family. So there! 
Now I'll take Janet and skip and leave 
you to read in peace.” 

Janet slid down from her chair; 
dropping a tiny kiss on the end of my 
nose, my little wife took her hand and 
the two tiptoed out, “so daddy can 
work.” I watched them with tender 
eyes; Milly so little and slender, Janet 
so sturdy, clumping out proudly in her 
new square-toed shoes. I thanked 
Heaven for my family. Remembering 
the shadow which once had darkened 
my wife’s hopes, I knew what poor 
little Maisie Kendall was feeling now 
and pitied her the more for that mem- 
ory. 

I plunged into the newspapers with 
renewed determinatidn, None of the 
accounts added much to what I had 
learned last night. Morris Shelby had 
been found dead at seven a. m. by his 
son, Gordon. The young fellow stated 
that he had gone to bed early. His 
rest had been disturbed by dreams, but 


“She 


more sense,” I] 
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he heard no sounds of a struggle. In 
the morning, dressed and ready for the 
trip to New York, where he was to 
have gone riding with Maisie Kendall, 
he came to the front of the house to 
find his father in the little living room, 
horribly beaten and disfigured, dead 
and cold. Beside him lay a broken 
chair, evidently the weapon with which 
he had been attacked. In one corner, 
as though kicked there during a strug- 
gle, lay a small automatic pistol. It 
was Shelby’s. Apparently he had 
drawn it to defend himself, but had 
been struck down before he could 
shoot. 

While young Shelby still leaned over 
his father to see if life were extinct, 
Low Sing, the older man’s Chinese 
servant, had come in. Morris Shelby 
kept this little Bowslip bungalow as a 
place of retirement. When wearied by 
overwork in the city he would run out 
here to rest, staying one night, perhaps, 
or a week, or even a month, as suited 
his fancy. Low Sing kept the place 
in order and acted as cook and valet. 
There was no other servant, and the 
Chinaman went home at night. 

Reporting at seven o’clock, as he al- 
ways did, Low Sing had found his mas- 
ter dead and Gordon leaning over him. 
Frightened out of his scant wits he 
had turned about, screaming, and had 
run to the village. Here he had chat- 
tered out his story in broken English 
to all who would hear: Gordon Shelby 
had killed his father—had killed his 
father and had been caught redhanded 
by him, Low Sing. Shaking yellow 
fists, the Chinaman had called down 
the power of the law and the curse of 
ten thousand ancestors upon this young 
man. He had been shaken greatly, for 


to the ancestor-worshiping Chinaman 
parricide is of all 
revolting. 

All this I read in the Messenger. It 
was a good story, an excellent bit of 
I paid mental tribute to 


crimes the most 


journalism. 
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He 


the reporter who had written it. 
had done well. Through the terse, 
vivid sentences one saw the Chinaman, 
slant eyes bulging, trousers flapping 
about thin shanks, as he panted down 
the village street; heard him gasp out 
his. story, mangling it with misplaced 
“L’s” and “R’s.” I could see the gath- 
ering crowd; the lank, mustached 
sheriff of Miss Maisie’s graphic picture, 
listening phlegmatically, fingering that 
“walrus mustache;’ the ominous mut- 
tering of the crowd; the advance upon 
the bungalow; Gordon Shelby’s arrest. 
Feeling against him had run high, the 
story The natives were biased 
by Low Sing’s account. He was gen- 
erally adjudged guilty; there were 
whispers of lynching. Later, 
oner had found that Shelby had been 
dead at least six or eight hours, that 
rigor mortis had set in. 

But the harm was done. To all 
minds Gordon Shelby was guilty. If he 
had not been found almost in the act 
of striking his father down, as Low 
Sing’s first incoherent story put it, he 
had been alone with the murdered man 
all night. He was under arrest, closely 
guarded in the little Bowslip jail. The 
newspapers seemed to regard the affair 
as settled; only the J/essenger spoke of 
it as a mystery. This paper, whos 
story of the crime was by far the best, 
maintained an open mind. As every 
one knows, the Messenger has a repu 
tation for its handling of such 
In more than one famous instance its 
bright young men have forstalled the 
police, solved the mystery, and brought 
unsuspected criminals to justice. 

To-day this paper was inclined to 
give young Shelby the benefit of the 
doubt. It pointed out that Shelby, Sr., 
had been dead for hours; that his son, 
if guilty, had had time to put many 
miles between himself and his victim; 
that no sane man would have remained 
on the scene, after such a brutal attack, 
until he should be arrested. It referred 


said. 


1 ae 
the cor- 


cases 

















to Shelby’s stormy life; to the many 
enemies made by his financial dealings ; 
to the very struggle just ended. It 
more than hinted that “‘a certain broker, 
well known to be short of K. C. & I,” 
had an excellent motive for disposing 
of the “Fox of Wall Street,” and spoke 
vaguely of investigations being made 
along this line. It suggested that the 
dead man’s will, contents of which had 
not yet been published, might throw 
further light on the mystery. Alto- 
gether, the JJessenger handled the story 
very well indeed, I thought. I wished 
I might talk with the writer of the 
article, which was unsigned. Perhaps 
he might help me. 

None of the accounts gave any fur- 
ther particulars. I learned, however, 
that Shelby had been a widower, and 
that he had had two sons, Gordon, now 
under arrest, and Lester. The latter 
was the older, cashier of the Municipal 
National Bank. He was married and 
lived on West End Avenue. Ap- 
parently he was a model young man. 
But Gordon had been a trifle wild. At 
college Lester had been an honor man; 
Gordon had scraped through at the bot- 
tom of his classes, once or twice on 
the verge of expulsion for some esca- 
pade. Now he was connected with an 
advertising firm and was earning good 
money ; but he was a spendthrift, often 
in debt, and not above borrowing from 
his father, with whom, however, he had 
quarreled often and violently. 

I gathered that the young fellow had 
something of Morris Shelby’s own 
character. Both were dominant, head- 
strong, reckless. These qualities had 
brought them into constant collision. 
They had had many disagreements in 
which Lester, the older son, had acted 


as peacemaker. 

Low Sing, it appeared, had told a 
reporter for the Star about the latest 
of these altercations. On the very 
afternoon before his death Shelby had 
had a violent quarrel with Gordon, at 
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the bungalow. The two had almost 
come to blows. Later the older man 
had telephoned for Lester, and Lester 
had driven out to Bowslip for dinner. 
A truce had been effected. The three 
ate together in amity, and Low Sing 
had gone home for the night as Lester 
Shelby drove away, leaving Gordon 
and his father on the porch, arm in 
arm, apparently quite reconciled. And 
next morning Low Sing had come upon 
the young fellow kneeling beside Mor- 
ris Shelby’s battered, lifeless form. 

Having gained a fairly complete idea 
of the crime, I dropped the last of the 
papers. Over my cold coffee and a 
cigarette, I mapped out my day. 

I must find out the provisions of 
Shelby’s will. Allowing for the exag- 
gerations of newspaper comment, he 
must have had two or three millions 
to, dispose of ; and many a man has been 
murdered for less. Then there was the 
question of revenge. I must make a 
list of men ruined by Shelby’s financial 
campaigns. There might be some more 
personal motive; the dead man_ had 
lived a loose moral life. And finally, 
there was Colton, the broker. Shelby’s 
death had saved him from ruin. 

There I would begin, I decided. 
This man had an adequate motive. 
Had he been on Long Island night be- 


fore last? 


I donned hat and coat and set out for 
the financial district, feeling rather like 


a schoolboy on the first day of the long 
vacation. It was very pleasant 1 


escape the psychiatrist’s routine. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ROB MASTERSON, 


THE offices of Colton & Haine 


private bankers, investment 
brokers, members of the Stock Ex- 
change, and so forth, and so forth, were 
in one of those huge downtown office 
buildings, each of which is a fair-sized 
city in itself 
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I took an express elevator to the 


twenty-third floor. It is curious, how 
.fond business men are of the top stories 
of these vast piles. Perhaps they fear 
they never will be nearer to heaven. 

Colton & Haines had the entire floor. 
Their rooms were impressive, expen- 
sively upholstered, a veritable temple 
of the god Mammon. Here were no 
anxious, shirt-sleeved dealers in odd 
lots, no clerks chalking quotations on a 
blackboard, no atmosphere of excite- 
ment. A few quiet, well groomed men 
sat about in big leather chairs; one, 
through a monocle, examined the tape 
of the corner ticker which was this re- 
ception room’s only concession to com- 
mercialism, 

Presently a dignified gentleman, 
immaculate’ in mourning coat, gray 
trousers, and spats, approached me and 
bowed his gray head condescendingly. 
Would I state my business? 

I gave him my card, asking for Mr. 
Colton. 

I was a trifle awed. If this were 
an office boy, what would the head of 
the firm be like? I visioned a sort 
of demi-god, secure upon his throne of 
gold, far removed from the uncertain- 
ties of ordinary human life. Then I 
plucked up courage, remembering that 
yesterday this whole imposing struc- 
ture had been tottering to its fall. 
Moreover, was not Doctor Bentiron, 
who had trusted me with this matter, 
greater than any financier? 

“Tell Mr. Colton I must see him at 
once,” I directed. “It is very impor- 


tant.” 
The imposing gentleman in spats 


frowned dubiously, but my authorita- 
tive manner had impressed him. De- 
spite their haughty front, such myr- 
midons of the great are mostly timid 
enough. Accustomed to being bullied, 
they react immediately to the air of 
command. I had given this man an 


order ; he hesitated to disobey. 
“Mr. Colton is very busy to-day,” 
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said he. “If you would state your busi- 
ness ?”” 

“Important, private, and personal,” I 
answered promptly. “Tell him I can- 
not wait more than ten minutes.” And 
I glanced at my watch. 

It was enough. A man who would 
not wait for Mr. Colton’s convenience 
must be important indeed. ‘Yes, 
sir,’ replied this glorified office 
boy, bowing like a butler. “Yes, sir! 
I will tell Mr. Colton at once.” And 
he departed in haste, leaving me to 
grin to myself. 

But at the door which led to the inner 
offices he almost collided with some one 
coming out. 

It was a keen-faced young man, wear- 
ing huge, horn-rimmed spectacles. He 
was shabbily dressed. His hair was 
rather too long, but his manner was 
perfectly self-possessed. He was quite 
at ease among his expensive surround- 
ings, much more so than the gentle- 
man who followed him. 

This latter was a huge, burly man, 
patently very angry. His dress had 
been immaculate, but now his collar 
was half wilted, his vest unbuttoned, 
his bushy hair rumpled. Sweat stood 
on his pale, pasty face, whose mouth 
was ridiculously small, pursed into a 
button. 

“IT tell you I can’t explain,” this 
worthy was protesting in a high-pitched 
tenor voice which contrasted ludi- 
crously with his bulk. 

He made absurd, precise little ges- 
tures with his right hand, whose little 
finger was daintily outthrust. It was 
as though he pointed with an invisible 
embroidery needle. With the shrill, 
affected voice which issued from that 
tiny mouth, the effect was grotesquely 
effeminate. It was like an elephant tak- 
ing afternoon tea, 

“For mercy’s sake, be reasonable!’ 

The man was angry, very angry. 
With a gesture he could have annihila- 
ted the slender youth before him; yet 


? 
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voice was pleading. He 


his high 
seemed about to burst into tears. 
“What’s the use of dragging me into 


it?’ he went on. “My gracious! 
Haven’t I had trouble enough? I 
didn’t go back there, and I could prove 
it if I had to—but I don’t!” 

The shabby young man shrugged. 
“You can’t blame me, Mr. Colton,” he 
replied. “There are the facts. For all 
[ know you were the last to see him 
alive. And you didn’t get home until 
two o’clock. And you refuse to say 
where you were. I'll have to print it.” 

[ stared with all my eyes, listened 
with all my ears. So this man-moun- 
tain with the ladylike ways was Colton! 
Ife was an enormous man, quite able, 
I thought, to break a chair over an 
enemy’s head, although his present 
manner suggested that he would be 
more likely to inflict a swift slap on the 
wrist. But he was laboring under 
intense excitement; that was plain. It 
might be the reaction from blind rage. 
Psychotic persons such as this—and the 
man was patently abnormal—are sul- 
ject to fits of dreadful rage. I edged 
closer. 

Colton dropped a huge, overmani- 
cured hand upon the other’s shoulder 
almost caressingly. The young fellow 
drew away with a look of distaste. 

“Now, my dear boy,” he wheedled, 
“don’t do that. Don’t do it, please— 
please!” The sick cajolery of his man- 
ner disgusted me. This man Colton 
was in deadly fear lest attention be 
called to his whereabouts night before 
last. Regardless of the alibi at which 
he hinted, I suspected him, for I knew 
that the two were talking of the Shelby 
murder. My heart beat faster. l- 
ready I had come upon a promising 
trail. I would watch this Colton. 

“The Messenger will print the facts,” 
declared his visitor. “If you have any 


explanation to make we’ll print that, 
too; but the facts go in. 
is entitled to them.” 

2C Ds 


The public 
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Colton gave him a black look. His 
absurd little mouth was drawn vi- 
ciously. For the moment there was dan- 
ger in him. Then he wrung his great, 
fat, hairy hands in a repulsive fashion, 
choked back a real sob, and whirled 
violently about. 

As he plunged toward the inner door 
my messenger halted him timidly, 
whispering something. 

“What?” shrilly cried Colton, and 
looked over his shoulder at me for all 
the world like a sick snake. “No! 
No! Can’t see anybody!” Sniffing 
aloud, he disappeared, and the door 
slammed behind him. 

The shabby young man looked at me, 
and I looked at him. We _ both 
laughed. 

“Not to-day!” he said, chuckling. 

“Oh, well,” said I, “I’d rather see 
you, anyhow. You're a reporter, aren’t 
you—on the Messenger?” 

He nodded. “Masterson—Bob Mas- 
terson,” he replied. 

“I’m Blakely, Doctor Bentiron’s as- 
sistant,” I told him, and we shook 
hands. Both of us were placed, for to 
be Doctor Bentiron’s assistant gave me 
a status no less definite than his. 
Everybody knew the doctor. 

“T wonder,” I went on, “if we didn’t 
both come here on the same errand?” 

We had strolled out into the hall and 
now stood waiting for an _ elevator. 
Masterson’s snapping black eyes re- 
garded me keenly through the huge, 
round spectacles. “Is the doctor in- 
terested in the Shelby case?” he de- 
manded. 

I nodded. After all, the chief had 
a vicarious interest—through me. 

“And you’re working on it for the 
Messenger, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the reporter. “I 
the story in this morning’s paper.” 
tones held a pardonable pride. 

“It was good,” I told him sincerely, 
“better than any of the others. And 
I want to talk to you about it.” 


wrote 
His 
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My new-found friend glanced at the 
wrist watch which has come to be worn 
by all sorts and conditions of men. 
“Tve got a few minutes,” he conceded. 
“And maybe you can help. Doctor 
Sentiron’s ideas are always news. Let’s 
go over to Bill’s place.” 

It was nearly noon. We walked 
through deep, narrow streets like tor- 
tuous river canons whose walls were 
honeycombed with the caves of cliff 
dwellers, drifting with the hurrying 
lunchtime stream of workers which al- 
ready began to flood the dry, asphalted 
gully bottoms. Presently we emerged 
into City Hall Park, its starved grass 
just hinting of green, crossed it, and 
turned toward Park Row. 

Masterson led the way into a quiet 
little place whose high bar stood un- 
changed but lonesome, reft of those 
interesting, many-shaped bottles which 
once had adorned the shelves behind it. 
Now a white-jacketed bartender re- 
garded us sadly across a huge, inverted 
glass jug of orangeade. One mourn- 
ful gentleman, foot on the brass rail, 
elbow on the mahogany, gloomily gazed 


into a foaming glass of root beer. But 
the round, white-covered tables scat- 


tered over the tiled floor were set in- 


vitingly. A few newspaper men al- 
ready had gathered about them; 
aproned waiters scurried here and 


there, and the air held appetizing odors. 
Bill’s place was not to be closed by pro- 
hibition. If one might no longer—save, 
perhaps, by special favor—drink there, 
why, he would only eat the more. 

As we chose our table, Bill himself, 
beaming and rubicund, his immaculate 
striped shirt sleeves and well-filled 
waistcoat radiating prosperity and good 
will, approached us with a_ hearty 
greeting. 

“Pork 


day, Masterson,” said he. 


tenderloin’s mighty nice to- 
“How do, 


doctor?” as my host introduced me, 
“Glad to know you. Yes, sir, I 
know Doctor Bentiron well. Rounds- 
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man Clancy—sergeant now—he’s my 
brother-in- 
doctor, sir—my best respects! 
No,” to Masterson’s low-toned query, 
“not a bit on hand, boys. 
And he left us to study the flowing 
Spencerian bill of fare. 

“This is breakfast for me,” said my 
yawning. 


host, 


buck wheats. 
I ordered large quantities—my phys- 
ical engine requires a great deal of 


fuel—and 


devoted our attention to the good food. 





My respects to the 
What; 


law. 


Sorry!” 


“Hot cakes, Louis, 
Sausage and coffee.” 


by common consent we 





At last Masterson, emptying his third 


of 


cup 


coffee, 


produced cigarettes, 


“Now,” he began, “let’s get to work.” 
“Young Shelby’s girl came to see the 


chief last 


night,” I told him, ‘‘and he 


sent me out to look into the thing. So 
I began with Colton.” 
“Uh-huh,” commented the reporter. 


“Why ?” 


I shrugged. “Just a hunch. He had 
a motive, anyhow.” 

The reporter beamed. “That's 
sense,” he approved. “Hawkins, the 


sheriff out there, can’t think that far. 
Well, I had a little bit more. 
was at Bowslip Monday night. 
lives next door to Shelby’s place there; 


saw a big 
he came 


And Colton was just getting out—and, 
as luck would have it, the grocer r 

ognized him. 
day supplements the day before, you 
know. Ey 


off.” 
A he 


Ah! 


see him leave?” 
Masterson 
was Gordon, and I haven't 
seen him since I found this out. I got 
right after Colton. é 
Drive. 


unless it 


side 


didn’t get in until two in the morning.” 
He grinned. 
him, too. 
I judge. 


Colton 


Gre cer 


limousine out in front when 


home about nine o’clock. 


Picture was in the Sun 
idently he came out to beg 


cried. 


“And did anybody 


shook head. ‘Not 


his 


He lives on Riv 


Night hallboy says he 


“Wife was waiting up for 
She’s a determined person, 
The elevator boy heard het 
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start in on him, way from the shaft. 
Harsh, untender words. Oh, boy!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

WORKING TOGETHER. 
LEANED forward in excitement. 
“What did he say to you?” I de- 

manded. “But I heard some of it 
myself. You didn’t gét much.” 
Masterson grinned. “Enough to 
make a column or two in my follow- 
up,” he asserted. ‘Colton admitted he 
saw Shelby that night. Went out there 
to see him ‘on business.’ It was about 
his shorts, of course; he was trying 
to make some sort of dicker that'd 
leave him cigarette money. He 
wouldn’t tell me how he made out, but 
{ judge not very well. Shelby was 
about as tender-hearted as a granite 
obelisk—Scotch granite, the red, chilly 


kind. But he admits that they 
‘disagreed,’ and that Shelby almost 
kicked him out. ‘Stood in the door- 


way as I drove off, using the most 
dreadful language!’” he said, mimick- 
ing the big man’s high, affected tones. 
“Claims he left about ten o'clock. 
Shelby was alone; Gordon not in evi- 
dence—gone to bed, maybe.” 

He paused, his bright black eyes like 
headlights behind their goggles, then 
went on slowly, significantly: ‘‘And 
right there Colton balked! Claimed at 
first he came straight home. When he 
saw that wouldn’t go down—! told him 
I'd seen his hallboy—he got mad, said 
it was none of my business, threatened 


to get me fired, and then began to beg.” 
He shrugged philosophically. “It’s 


queer, Blakely, how much alike these 
big fellows are, even when they’re ap- 
parently entirely different. Bluff first; 
and threaten. They know the 
proprietor, they know the old man. 
They'll have you fired for an inter- 
fering, impudent fellow, a mere hired 
scribbler, and all that. Next they offer 


roar 


you money or a job or a tip on the 


market, or maybe it’s a promise of 
news, a complete scoop. When that 
fails they begin to beg and wheedle, 
appeal to your ‘honor as a gentleman,’ 
give you their sacred word that the 
public wouldn’t be interested, rani 
about the tremendous interests which 
would be jeopardized by indiscriminate 
publicity—and so on. Uh-huh; they’re 
all alike. 

“Well, all I know is that Mr. Colton 
is tremendously anxious to hide what- 
ever it was he did between ten o’clock 
Monday night and two on Tuesday 
morning. He’s scared sick at the very 
thought that anybody might find it out.’’ 

“He wasn’t alone, was he?” I asked. 

“How about his chauffeur ?” 
‘Nothing doing,” said my host, sigh- 
ing. “To-day, at least. Chauffeur’s 
gone ‘to the country.’ Hallboys don’t 
know where; Colton’s servants don’t 
either—or they won’t say. And at the 
garage they told me he took a car, Col 
ton’s roadster, it was, with a full tank. 
He’s a surly brute, according to the 
garage men; just said he was going 
‘away.’ He’s to be to-morrow. 
I’m trying to have him traced, and I'll 
jump him as soon as I can. Maybe 
his boss sent him away. If he really 
does know anything he’d be a fine per- 
son to hide. May not come back at 
all.” 

“Well,” I argued, “it’s a clear lead. 
Colton’s safe to-day, and rich. If 
Shelby had lived one more day he’d 
have been selling the spoons to pay his 
debts. He admits having visited Bow- 
slip within an hour or two of the 


back 


murder. Nobody saw him leave. 
And he’s a tremendous, big, powerful 
animal, for all his ladylike ways. He’d 


be perfectly able to break chairs over 
another man’s head. He had the mo- 
tive, and he had the opportunity. | 
think he ought to be pinched.” 
“Wait,” said Masterson. “Wait till 
you see the story the Messenger will 
print to-morrow! They’ll hardly be 
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My new-found friend glanced at the 
wrist watch which has come to be worn 
by all sorts and conditions of men. 
“lve got a few minutes,” he conceded. 
‘And maybe you can help. Doctor 
Bentiron’s ideas are always news. Let’s 
go over to Bill’s place.” 

It was nearly noon. We walked 
through deep, narrow streets like tor- 
river canons whose walls were 
honeycombed with the caves of cliff 
dwellers, drifting with the hurrying 
lunchtime stream of workers which al- 
ready began to flood the dry, asphalted 
gully bottoms. Presently we emerged 
into City Hall Park, its starved grass 
just hinting of green, crossed it, and 
turned toward Park Row. 

Masterson led the way into a quiet 
little place whose high bar stood un- 
changed but lonesome, reft of those 
interesting, many-shaped bottles which 
once had adorned the shelves behind it. 
Now a white-jacketed bartender re- 
garded us sadly across a huge, inverted 
glass jug of orangeade. One mourn- 
ful gentleman, foot on the brass rail, 


tuous 


elbow on the mahogany, gloomily gazed 
into a foaming glass of root beer. But 
the round, white-covered tables scat- 
tered over the tiled floor were set in- 
vitingly. A few newspaper men al- 
ready had gathered about them; 
aproned waiters scurried here and 


there, and the air held appetizing edors. 
Bill’s place was not to be closed by pro- 


hibition. If one might no longe1 





save, 
perhaps, by special favor—drink there, 
vhy, he would only eat the more 

As we chose table, Bill 
heaming and rubicund, his immaculate 
striped shirt 


our himself, 


sleeves and well-filled 


waistcoat radiating prosperit 


y and gor d 


vill, approached us with a_ hearty 
greeting. 
“Pork tenderloin’s mighty nice to- 
5 3 


day, Masterson,” said he. ‘How do, 
doctor?” as my host introduced me. 
“Glad to know you. Yes, sir, I 


know Doctor Bentiron well. Rounds- 
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man Clancy—sergeant now—he’s my 
brother-in-law. My respects to the 
doctor, sir—my best respects! What? 
No,” to Masterson’s low-toned query, 
“not a bit on hand, boys. Sorry! 
And he left us to study the flowi: 
Spencerian bill of fare. 

“This is breakfast for me,” said my 
host, yawning. “Hot cakes, Louis, 
buckwheats. Sausage and coffee.” 

I ordered large quantities—my phys- 
ical engine requires a great deal of 
fuel—and by common it we 
devoted our attention to the good food. 

At last Masterson, emptying his third 
cup of coffee, produced cigarettes, 
“Now,” he began, “let’s get to work 

“Young Shelby’s girl came to see the 
chief last night,” I told him 
sent me out to look into the thing. So 
I began with Colton.” 

“Uh-huh,” commented the reporter. 
“Why ?” 

I shrugged. ‘“‘Just a hunch. fie had 
a motive, anyhow.” 





conse! 


The reporter beamed. “That's 
sense,” he approved. “Hawkins, the 
sheriff out there, can’t think that far. 
Well, I had a little bit more. Colton 
was at Bowslip Monday night. Grocer 
lives next door to Shelby’s place there; 


saw a big limousine out in front when 
he came home 
And Colton was just getting out—and, 
as luck would have it, the grocer r 

ognized him. Picture was in th n 
supplements the day before, you 


about nine o’clock. 


day 
know. Evidently he came out to beg 
of.” 

‘Ah! I cried. ‘And did any! 
see him leave?” 

Masterson shook his head. t 
unless it was Gordon, and J] havent 
een him since I found this out. got 
right after Colton. He lives on Kiver- 
ide Drive Night hallb he 


didn’t get in until two in the m¢ 
le grinned. “ 
him, too. 


I judge. 


Wife was waiting up tor 
She’s a determined perso! 
The elevator boy heard 














start in on him, way from the shaft. 
Harsh, untender words. Oh, boy!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
WORKING TOGETHER. 
| LEANED forward in excitement. 
“What did he say to you?” I de- 
“But I heard some of it 
’ You didn’t gét much.” 
Masterson grinned. “Enough to 
make a column or two in my follow- 
up,” he asserted. “Colton admitted he 
saw Shelby that night. Went out there 
to see him ‘on business.’ It was about 
his shorts, of course; he was trying 
to make some sort of dicker that'd 
leave him cigarette money. He 
wouldn’t tell me how he made out, but 
[ judge not very well. Shelby was 
about as tender-hearted as 
obelisk—Scotch granite, the red, chilly 


manded. 
nyself. 


i] 


a granite 


kind. But he admits that they 
‘disagreed,’ and that Shelby almost 
kicked him out. ‘Stood in the door- 


way as I drove off, using the most 
dreadful language!” he said, mimick- 
ing the big man’s high, affected tones. 
left about ten o'clock. 
Shelby was alone; Gordon not in evi 
dence—gone to bed, maybe.”’ 

He paused, his bright black eyes 
headlights behind their goggles, then 
went on slowly, significantly: “And 
right there Colton balked! Claimed at 


“Claims he 


lik 


‘ 


hrst he came straight home. When he 
saw that wouldn’t gO down—! told him 


I'd seen his hallboy—he got mad, said 
it was none of my business, threatened 
to get me fired, and then began to beg.” 
He shrugged philosophically. “it's 
queer, Blakely, how much alike these 
ig fellows are, even when they’re ap- 
Bluff first ; 

the 
man. 


‘ntly entirely different. 
oar and threaten. They know 
proprietor, they know the old 

They'll have you fired for an inter- 
fering, impudent fellow, a mere hired 
‘ribbler, and all that. Next they offer 
you money or a job or a tip on the 
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market, or maybe it’s a promise of 
news, a complete scoop. When that 
fails they begin to beg and wheedle, 
appeal to your ‘honor as a gentleman,’ 
give you their sacred word that the 
public wouldn’t be interested, rani 
about the tremendous interests which 
would be jeopardized by indiscriminate 
publicity—and so on. Uh-huh; they’re 
all alike. 

“Well, all I know is that Mr. Colton 


is tremendously anxious to hide what- 
ever it was he did between ten o’clock 
Monday night and two on Tuesday 
morning. He’s scared sick at the very 
thought that anybody might find it out.’ 
“He wasn’t alone, was he?” ] 
“How about his chauffeur ?” 
‘Nothing doing,” said my host, sigh 


asked 


ing. “To-day, at least. Chauffeur’s 
gone ‘to the country.’ Hallboys don't 
know where; Colton’s servants don’t 


either—or they won’t say. And at thi 
garage they told me he took a car, Col 
ton’s roadster, it was, with a full tank 
He’s a surly brute, according to tl 
garage men; just 
He’s to be 


xy Soin? 
Was going 


said he 


‘away.’ back to-morro 


I’m trying to have him traced, and I'll 
jump him as soon as [I can. Maybe 
his boss sent him away. If he reall 


does know anything he’d be a fir 
son to hide. May not come back at 
all.” 

“Well,” I argued, “it’s a clear 
Colton’s safe to-day, rich li 
Shelby had lived day he’d 
have been selling the spoons to pay hi 
debts. He admits having visited Bow 
within an hour or two of the 


Nobody saw him leave 


e per 


lead 
and 


one more 


slip 
murder. 
And he’ 
animal, 


a tremendous, big, powerful 
for all his ladylike ways. He’d 


be perfectly able to break chairs over 
I : 


h 
another man’s head. He had the mo 


tive, and he had the opportunity. I 
think he ought to be pinched.” 
“Wait,” said Masterson. “Wait till 


‘ : 
VWessenger will 


you see the story the 
print to-morrow! They’ll hardly be 
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able to ignore it. This hick Hawkins, 
the local sheriff, is still in charge, and 





he’s a boob, a typical thick-headed 
country cop. He’s got one suspect, and 
[ don’t believe he wants any more. 


He’d rather hang it on young Shelby 
and save himself trouble. By the way, 
isn’t it odd that Gordon Shelby hasn’t 
hired detectives ?” 

“Maybe he has,” I demurred, but the 
reporter shook his head. 

“Vd have heard,” he declared posi- 
“But maybe he’s counting on 
Doctor Bentiron.” 

“But,” I said, “I’m afraid the chief 
going to trouble himself much 
about Gordon Shelby. He’s turned the 
case over to me.” 

Masterson scratched his head medi- 
tatively. “Huh!” said he “It’s a 
wonder the doctor isn’t up to his neck 
in this. He used to take to murders 
as naturally as a Kentucky mountaineer 
to moonshine.” 

“He’s getting old, I guess,” I apolo- 


tively. 


isnt 


gized. 

“Uh-huh,” replied the reporter, “or 
cag) 

Leaving me to ponder this he pushed 


back his chair, calling for the checks. 

Our lunch was “Dutch,” according te 
the unwritten law governing the rela- 
tions of reporters and hospital internes 
We pushed through the swinging half 
doors, relics of ante-prohibition days, 
itated on the nod our 


Lor d-} ys. 


and he corner to 


asterson turned to go, then swung 





on his heel again. ‘Say, doctor,” he sug 
gested, “what do y« 1y to our hunt 
ng together! it on m V J t¢ Bow- 
ly nt to come along?’ 
ented eager] greatly 
ker h this al kable chap, and 
I think he found my company con- 
genial. Our objective was the same; 
we ere both on the trail of Morris 
Shelby murderer, and I could see 
mutual advantages in a_ partnership. 
My special knowledge would supple- 
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ment the reporter’s training; between 
us we should accomplish much. 

So we set out for the subway and 
the Pennsylvania Station, intent upon 
a first-hand investigation of the crime. 

“I understand young Shelby’s en- 
gaged,” said my companion suddenly. 
“Some girl up on West End Avenue. 
hat’s out of my line, but our sob lady’s 
gone up there to interview her. The 
Star gave her a spread this morning, 
See it?” 

I had, and had writhed in spirit for 
poor little Miss Kendall. Valuable 
though it may be, the spotlight of news- 
paper publicity is cruel to those caught 
by its pitiless glare. And Maisie, with 
her artless candor, her schoolgir] adora- 
tion for the picturesque Gordon Shelby, 
was rich picking for the interviewer; 
she had “human interest”—poor child! 

“It was Miss Kendall who called on 
the doctor,” I explained. ‘“She’s a nice 
little thing, too nice to mix up in an 
like this.” 

Masterson frowned. 
feeling sorry for them, sometimes,” 
ssed, “but it’s all in the game. 
And young Shelby seems a decent, 
clean-cut chap enough, too. She might 
have done worse, in spite of the mess 
he’s in just now.” 


iffair 


hia 


“One can’t help 
he 


ss 
conte 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SHERIFF HAWKINS. 


j due course one of those palatial 
express trains deposited us at th 
dre: 


village of Bowslip, a 


place, set among flat, sandy 
At one side of the track 
hotel, its paint 
from warped clapboards. | 
ery signboard one knew that 
keys would hang from hos n 
varnished board behind tl 
counter, and that the fly-specked reg- 
inscribed with the sprawling sig 
of drummers, would be flanked 


tumbledown 


ister, 


natures 














by abominable stub pens thrust upright 
in a raw potato. 

Opposite this uninviting hostelry wa 
a saloon which wore the sad, deserted 
air of present-day places of its kind. 
Its door was padlocked; cracked green 
shades were close-drawn across the big 
windows, and dusty cobwebs festooned 
the mournful “To Let” : in one of 
My companion burlesq ed the 
dropping of a to the memory of 
one John Barleycorn, deceased. 

“Cheerful spot,” he commented. “J 
don’t Shelby’s taste in country 


them 


tear 


fancy 
places.”’ 

But once away from the sooty station 
it vasn’t so bad. The 
street was tree-shaded, marked out by 


, each 


wide, dusty 


ea ey, Se! ee ee 
in irregular iineé ot modest homes 


own lawn. 


‘Shelby’s place is out there about 
half a le,” id Masterson, p ting 

“And here’s the jail 

We turned in toward a squat, ugly 
brick building whose narrow window 
were barred. About it hung that grim, 
chilling atmosphere which clings to all 
irisons, no mat how modern. Let 
men be locked up there, and the che 
fulest lace so 1 tak s oO th me 
inhospitable air, the same vague me: 
ice a subtle emanation, a distil 
te hates and fears of prisoners 





We mounted bo narrow steps, en- 


ered a door at > left of a dark cor- 
) ] were il the ottice ( r ti 
] ] rT 1 + 
this thinly populated « 
f imposing [wo { ] led 
ny} ne. i i na 
’ ] oru ] oO! ] 
San OOTY ott i] { é ¢ l 
1 huge bow of tained VIA otl y 
5 
Handbills pinned te 1] 
d various rewards for 
I f T I t ] nce n4 
nesse were liced 
Three or four loafers adorned 
( f£ 1 
Ine +} on wil se ispender 
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Keys bulged his pocket, with 
his movements. 
“Huh, boys?” he inquired languidly. 
“Sheriff in?” as ked Masterson. 
“Uh-huh,” eplied the deputy. 
side.” He jerked a calloused 
toward an inner door 
We ran the gantlet of curious, ha 


clinking 


os ts 
thumb 


ek a ‘eee 
vhich tood ajar. 


hostile stares and knocked at the porta 
of the sheriff’s private office. 
“C’m in!” called a husky voice. 
Masterson in nn leat 4 we entered 
another, smaller room, equally dusty, 


equally bare. More han bill ; another 
rusty dust 

There was only one desk 
roll-top , before 
sheriff. 


tove;: more sa under it 


ancient 


the 


, an 


affair which sat 





“’S a matter?” he demanded over 
his shoulder. The tip of one huge, 
drooping mustache brushed hi ¥ 
flannel irt ith the turning of hi 
head. He di I not trouble to remove 
his lank, corduroyed leg om the 
des} SI iff Hawkin was a plain 
democratic official, ostentatiously so. 


No doubt it won 
; 


“Oh,” said he then, “it’s the rey 


rel : ything I « 1 do? 
y | 1 . 
We'd like to talk to you a minute 
heriff replied my friend 
ig H: K1 . | 1? ? y 
Mr. Hawkins lifted f one leg I 





then the other, drop] | ti ! 
floor with much deliberation, and 
ung in his W el chair to fac i 
ated across the room, which wa 
arcely eight fe ide, | ked him 
over with interest. 
He ] n] leu . 
inky i 1 man; every 
ine of him drooped Hi ysl eve 
bre lanted; his lids \ | d 
, ; 
tnere wert TONS | ( 
eve His enormo , { 1 1 
be iin: | } 1 ] 
away so that it le tl 
uspend clung to thet ] 
tery . 1 ££ 1 1 
rousers drooped I rt i n 
folds over hi elact 7 ( ‘ 
sho _ Ye t {; led eve h 1 le 
c 1 1 7 1 
tain force t ] Iden 
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by the hirsute adornment of his upper 
lip, was long and square and obstinate. 
A shrewd person, I judged him to be, 
and one with more brains than a casual 
glance would indicate. He evidently 
belonged to that vanishing school of 
politicians who capitalize their kinship 
with the “plain pee-pul,” both in dress 
and manner. He was narrow-minded 
and stubborn, I felt sure; “sot,” as he 
himself might have phrased it. 

I was a trifle disappointed. Miss 
Kendall had prepared me for a stupid, 
thick-witted countryman; but here was 
no dullard. Despite his uncouth exte- 
rior Sheriff Hawkins possessed intelli- 
gence, and an intelligence which he 
would exert in defense of his official 
conduct. He had arrested Gordon 
Shelby, and if it lay in his power he 
would prove the man’s guilt. There 
was antagonism in the very outthrust 
of his mustache as he pursed his hidden 
lips after the brief query: 

“What you wanta say?” 

Persuasively, eloquently, Masterson 
laid before him the evidence against 
Colton. “You've got to consider mo- 
tives, sheriff,” he finished. “Of course, 
Gordon Shelby had an opportunity to 
kill his father; so did Low Sing, for 
all we know. But there’s nothing to 
show motive. It’s a shocking thing for 
a son to kill his father; there must 
be a strong reason for it. And Gordon 
had no reason. Why, it’s common talk 
that the old man’s will cut him off 
with a dollar. Now Colton, on the 
other hand, had a mighty good reason 
for killing Morris Shelby. And he was 
there Monday night, just as much as 
Gordon. And he’s a queer, unhealthy 
1 He has the psy- 
chology of a murderer.” 


ap, too—morbid, 


That was rather a sweeping state- 
ment, of course; but as Masterson 
made it, it had an impressive sound. 


The sheriff, however, made a movement 
of irritation. 


“Huh!” said he. 


“Sike—sy-chology! 
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Motives and 
high falutin’ 
stuff may be all right in the Sunday 


You make me tired, son. 
sy-chology and all that 


papers, but it ain’t practical.” The 
word pleased him; he repeated it with 
relish. “No, sir! It ain’t practical. 
It’s all right f’r you newspaper fellers 
to spec’late and theorize round about 
such stuff, but it don’t go out here. 
Huh!” He laughed shortly. “Wonder 
what my folks in the county that elected 
me’d have to say if I sh’d spring one 
of them sy-chology gags? Colton 
might’ve been there Monday night; I 
don’t say he wa’n’t—but young Shelby 
was there, too. What’d he of been do- 
ing while the other feller beat his old 
man up? Must’ve made some racket, 
that there scrap. 

“Nope. I don’t see no use of gettin’ 
anybody else into it. Here was 
fellers alone in that bungaloo house 
all night. Next mornin’ one of ’em’s 
dead, an’ the other’s leanin’ over him, 
all bloody. An’ so I pinched him, an’ 
locked him up, and that’s all they is 
to it. ’F you c’n prove Colton ’r any- 
body else was there, too, an’ could’ve 
done it without young Shelby knowin’, 
why, I'll arrest them as well. But as 
f’r motives, that’s up to the distric’ at- 
torney, not me. Young Shelby killed 
his old man, an’ I arrested him. He 
done it; that’s my part—’n’ as f’r why 
he done it, let th’ lawyers worry over 
that. ’Tain’t my business.” 


two 


CHAPTER IX. 
PROVING A POINT. 


| WAS discouraged. This policeman 
was very sure. Not that I agreed 
with him, for the case against ing 
Shelby seemed very inconclusiv en 
without the memory of Miss ke: 
confidence in him. And |] 
vinced of the truth of her intuit 
But Sheriff Hawkins’ obstinate 
tude mirrored very closely the attitude 
of the average juryman, Let Gordon 














Shelby be arraigned with the evidence 
as it stood, and a narrow, pig-headed 
jury, imbued with suspicion of all rich 
New Yorkers, would infallibly find him 
guilty, as ‘the sheriff already had. 

Masterson sat still for a moment, his 
eyes tight-closed behind the big ‘spec- 
tacles. Then he opened them and 
leaned briskly forward, his keen, snap- 
ping g gaze upon the sheriff, 

“Listen, Hawkins,” he began. “If I 
can show you that Colton could have 
killed old Shelby without his son’s hear- 
ing, what then?’ 

The sheriff blinked. “What then? 
“We-ell, ’n’ if you c’n show me he was 
round time Shelby must’ve been killed, 
I s’pose I’d have to ’rest him, too. 
Uh-huh. I'd ask the city p’lice t’ take 
him up.” 

Masterson rose. “I remember the ar- 
rangement of that house very well,” he 
declared. ‘Can you get in, sheriff?” 

Hawkins nodded. “I got the keys. 
Place’s under my charge.” 

“Come along,” urged the reporter, 
halfway to the door. “Take us out 
there. Can I hire a car?” 

“I got a flivver out bac! 
host reluctantly. “But I don’t see no 
sense of goin’ out there.” 

“I’m helping you out,” cried the other 
impatiently. “You want this sprung in 
the paper first? I'll prove to you that 
Shelby might have slept right 
through more ree than was made!” 


said our 


Gordon 


“Oh, all right,” capitulated host 
ungraciously ae followed 
“Goin’ out f’r a spell, Bill,” he told 


his deputy, and led the way around 
through a weedy yard to where his 


battered car stood, one bent, hanging 
fender giving i e langui 
fender giving it the languid < a 
hip hot mule. 

Uhe sheriff twiddled spark lever and 


thre ttle for a 
and 
V iC ious ly, 


turned his 
began to twist the crank 
might that mule’s tail. 

mechanical steed 
laid back its ears, and kicked 


moment, 
Switch, 
as one 

Whereupon his 
snorted, 
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as sincerely as if my metaphor had 
been truth. 

“Gosh!” remarked Mr. 
mildly, rubbing his wrist. 
given her too much gas, ’r somepin.” 

He twiddled with his levers again 
and approached the crank more gin- 
gerly, giving it a quarter turn. 

No reply 

Mr. Hawkins backed away, scratched 
a grizzled head, lifted the hood, and 
peered helplessly into his tin mule’s 
innards. Then he cranked 

Still no reply. He swore mildly, 
without effect. 

He readjusted his spark, rubbed hi 
wrist again, and kicked the car’s near 
front wheel dispassionately and 
severely. 

Gosh darn you!” said the sheriff. 

Then he rolled up his 
tened his hands, and spun the crank 
violently as though he were winding 
clockwork. 

At his first motion the motor caught 
obediently, roaring aloud. The old 
car trembled; its loose fenders rattled 
like castanets. Suddenly released 
from tension, the sheriff staggered 
back and sat down, then 
catch the flivver as it rolled menacingly 


Hawkins 
“T must’ve 


209 nm 
again 


sleeves, mois- 


sprang up to 


toward him. 

He put a shoulder against the radia- 
tor, bra ‘ing his feet against the jail 
wall. 

Hop in, you!” he panted. “Step 
on th’ brakes. She don’t throw out 


. ° ’ 
o’ gear right, sometimes.” 
Masterson 


Released from his posture, the sheriff 


complied with 


climbed in beside him, moppi 
heated brow, and we were off. Em- 
bracing the bucking wheel with ! 

sinewy arms, Mr. Hawkins drove 

down the street in a deafening uproat 
anda nelerel in i ly prin mud. And 
so we reached the Shelby bungalow and 


stopped there. 
It was a low-roofed, 


affair sugges 


wide-verandaed 
ting California, 


vaguely 
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as such places do. From the road it 
looked small enough; it seemed un- 
likely that any part could be out of 
earshot of the rest. There were larger 
houses on either side, a stone’s throw 





away. 

Hawkins fumbled in his pockets and 
produced a key with which to unlock 
the front door, and we entered. 

Although it had been locked up but 
little over twenty-four hours the hall 
held a close, heavy scent of dust and 
desertion. It was gloomy, forbidding ; 
it held, to my imagination, at least, an 
atmosphere of tragedy. 

The sheriff threw open a door at 
his left. “It was in here,” he an- 
nounced, and his husky voice fell flat 
and echoless on the still air. Te laid 
in th’ corner, yonder.” 

He pointed with a lean, gnarled 
finger. On the rug and the hardwood 
floor beyond it were dark, sinister 
stains. The place showed evidences of 
a fierce struggle; the wallpaper was 
torn, and the plaster beneath it had 
been dislodged in places, so that the 
lathing showed. In wall and floor 
were triangular dents, such as might 
have been made by the squared end of 
a chair leg. 

No doubt they had been, for a 
twisted, crumpled chair lay beside those 
ugly stains, thrown down when its work 
was done. No doubt Shelby had rented 
the place furnished; this was just such 
one in furniture-store 
isplays: ‘Furnish your home for 
133.98.” It was a clumsy, heavy 
affair, straight-backed, crudely stained 
in the “Mission” style. It must have 
been wielded by a powerful man, for 
inch leg was splintered and 


a chai as sees 


( 


fa O. 


one tv, 
broken clean across. 

“He was smashed bad,” vouchsafed 
our guide 

But Masterson was not listening. He 
cast no more than a glance about t 
he had seen it before. 


he 


room ; 
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“Where's 


“Come on,” he urged. 
young Shelby’s room?” 

The bungalow was much bigger than 
it looked from without. There were 
two rooms in front; the one of the 
murder and a sort of study across the 
narrow hall which ran the length of the 
building. Behind the sitting room was 
a dining room, then came _ butler’s 
pantry and kitchen. Across the hall 
were two bedrooms behind the study, 
evidently Shelby’s and a guest room; 
then a bath, then another bedroom. 

This last had been Gordon’s, as 
shown by the pajamas and bath robe 
thrown carelessly down. Miss Ken- 
dall’s picture stood on the dresser. 
Against it leaned a soiled collar marked 
“G. C. S.” The bed was made up, as 
Shelby’s own had been; but a double 
glass door opened out on to a sleeping 
porch at the very back of the house, 
shut off from kitchen and woodshed 
on one side and the bedroom itself on 
the other, by solid brick walls. Here 
was an army cot whose tumbled blan- 
kets showed where Gordon had spent 
that fateful Monday night. 

“Now,” said Masterson  trium- 
phantly, “shut those glass doors, and 
this porch is cut right off from the 
house. A man sleeping out here 
couldn’t hear anything from that sitting 
room I 


was 


unless it made noise enough to 
rouse all the neighbors.” 

“Huh,” said the sheriff dubiously. 
“Mebbe so.” 

“T’ll show you!” snapped the re- 
porter, exasperated. 

The porch was glassed in, but had 
an outer door. This Masterson opened. 
He descended the porch steps, disap- 
peared, and presently returned bearing 
a galvanized iron washtub, found in the 
kitchen, I suppose. This he ba 
edgeways on the cot; then he brought 
young Shelby’s hair brush from the 
inner room. 

“Now,” he pronounced, and whacked 
the tub bottom soundly. 


lane ¢ d 




















It clanged and reverberated hide- 
ously, like a cracked bell, like half a 
dozen wash boilers tied to the tail of 
some Brobdingnagian dog. It made a 
deafening racket. 

“There,” said Masterson, whacking 
the tub once more, so that I put hands 
to my ears. “It would take some fight 
to make more noise than that, wouldn’t 
it? Now you go back to that sitting 
room, sheriff, and listen.” 

Hawkins departed, muttering some- 
thing about ‘‘danged foolishness.” 
Giving him time to reach the front of 
the house, Masterson shut the bedroom 
door and the glass porch door, and then 


fell to work. 
The sounds he produced were ter- 
rific. A stout, aproned woman ap- 


peared at the back door of the next 
house, two hundred feet away, and 
peered across the yard, shading her 
eyes 


Then the reporter ceased his efforts, 
panting like a bass drummer after the 
‘Marseillaise.”’ 

“Go get Hawkins,” he ordered, “and 
listen yourself.” 

[ brought the sheriff 

Masterson pointed mutely to the bat- 
dented tub bottom, and raised 


his eyebrows. 


1 

back. 
1 

tered, 


“We-ell,” admitted the officer reluc- 
tantly, “couldn’t hear it very good.” 
He stayed with Mastersen while J 
ight the room of the murder. With 
all intervening doors shut the reporter’s 
ost efforts were barely audible; 








they would scarcely have disturbed 
f a light sleeper. And surely no 
sle that failed to rouse the whole 
e could have been more noisy than 
that fiendish tub! 
The two men returned to the sitting 
om ruing. 
Ye-ah,” the sheriff was saying. 
Uh-huh. You made racket enough, | 


snow you did. An’ I couldn’ 


ear it, in there. 


scarcely 


'F I'd of been asleep, 
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I do’ know as it’d of waked me up. 
But ‘: 

“Well,” interrupted the 
impatiently, “what more do you want? 
Haven't I proved the murder might 
have been done without waking Gordon 
Shelby, if he was asleep out there?” 

“Uh-huh,” admitted Hawkins. 
“That’s just it—if he was asleep out 
there! But he wa’n’t asleep out there ; 
he was in here, beatin’ the old man 
to death with that there chair. So | 
don’t see as all this fool noise, an’ 
spoilin’ a good washtub, amounts to 
anythin’.” 

Masterson threw up _ his _ hands. 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
he demanded. 

“JT do’ know as I’m called on 
anythin’ about it,” grumbled the sherifi 
His chin seemed longer and more ob- 
stinate than ever; his huge mustach¢ 
was outthrust to the setting of his liy 
A hard man to move from his convi 
tions, this Mr. Sheriff Hawkins! 

“Well,” snapped the reporter, “t 
morrow’s Messenger will print the fact 
about Colton—that he was out here lat 
Monday night; that nobody saw him 
leave; that he half admits quarreling 
with Shelby; that he didn’t get home 
until morning, and that he refuses t 
say where he was all that time 
I’l] point out that Shelby’s death saved 
him from bankruptcy—from jail, like 
as not, to judge by what our financial 
man claims. And people can draw their 





reporter, 


to do 





f . 
And 


own conclusions; and they will, to 
heriff. They'll want to know 
you’re going to do about it. Shall 
quote your ‘When questioned by a r¢ 
porter from the Messenger Sher 


Hawkins stated that he w 
of his prisoner’s guilt, and that h« 


a 3 


no intention of investigating fu 
How’s that?” 

The badgered sheriff tugged at 
mustache, scowling. The sagging line 
of his face and figure seemed to drooj 
still further. 
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“We-ell,” he admitted, “I do’ know’s 
I’d want you to say that, exactly. Nope. 
I'll phone in t’ the city an’ have ’em 
hunt up this here Colton an’ ask him 
about it. It’s all foolishness; but 
mebbe the distric’ attorney’ll want I 
should have him arrested, too. You 
c’n say I’m ’nvestigatin’, young feller, 
follerin’ a clew that can’t be made pub- 
lic jus’ now. How’s that? I ain’t un- 
reasonable; but this here’s all foolish- 
ness, anyways.” 

And with this grudging concession 
Masterson had to content himself. 

“T’ve got him started, though,” he 
confided to me as we sat in the back 
seat of the flivver, rattling back to the 
jail. “Wait till he to-morrow’s 
papers. He'll find he’s got to pinch 
Colton, after ali!” 


sees 


CHAPTER X. 
GORDON SHELBY. 

R. HAWKINS readily gave us per- 

mission to visit young Shelby. 
Bill, the taciturn deputy, fished those 
jangling keys from his pocket and 
opened the door into the cell house 
proper. 

Merely a big, bare room it was, one 
whose middle was taken up by an open 
cage of steel bars, divided into four 
cells, each containing a wooden chair, 
an iron cot with straw mattress and 
forlorn gray blankets, a covered tin 
pail—and nothing else. It wasn’t much 
of a jail, but evidently it sufficed for 
this thinly populated county, for only 
one cell was occupied. 

It held a compact, muscular figure, 
whose well tailored clothes were wrin- 
kled and lint-covered as though they 
Gordon Shelby sat 
cot, head between his 
, and did not move at our entry. 

“Here’s comp’ny f’r you, Shelby,” 
announced Bill. 


had been slept in. 


on his black 


He pointed out two or three rough 
wooden chairs in the alleyway outside 
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the cage, and left us. I heard the 
key grate in the lock of the outer door 
with a half conscious shrinking. Even 
thus, and for a few minutes, I did noj 
fancy being locked up. I wondered 
how Shelby must feel, to whom it was 
grim reality. 

The young chap raised his head as 
we approached the bars of his cell. He 
had a square, pleasant face, very dark; 
the two-day stubble was blue-black on 
his chin. The look in his hazel eyes 
was direct. 

“The manners of this jail are rather 
informal,” said he whimsically. “You 
have the advantage of me, gentlemen— 
although I think I’ve seen one of you 
before.” 

My companion nodded. “Masterson, 
of the Messenger,” said he. 

[ introduced myself. 

Shelby grinned enga 
see my position. I[’ll 
the usual query. 
me?” 

Before his manner my previsioned 
idea of a sort of romantic 
melted entirely. I liked his face; |! 
liked the level gaze of his eyes. T! 
man’s conscience did not seem to trou 
ble him. At first his attitude 
too casual for one in his serious p 
tion; but as I looked again I could see 
anxious lines in the stubble about hi 
mouth. Such dark, sallow faces d 
not show fatigue very plainly; but 
did not think that Gordon Shelby h 
slept much since Tuesday morning, 
least, even though his rest on Monday 
night had been undisturbed. 

He carried himself well; his poi 
was admirable. I found myself think 
ing that young Shelby must be a gor 


poker player. 


have to revers 
What can you do foi 


hero 


seemea 


Os 


“The doctor and I are working 
gether,” explained Masterson, “and we 
think we’ve found a clew to 
murderer.” 

The prisoner accepted this assump- 
tion of his innocence as a matter of 


the 
tiif 




















course. I liked that, too; that he should 
be independent enough not to gush 
thanks because we did not think him 
guilty. 

He looked puzzled. 

“Your interest I can understand,” he 
replied. “It’s news to you, of course, 
But where does Doctor Blakely come 
in?” 

“I’m Doctor Bentiron’s assistant,” 
said I, ‘Miss Maisie Kendall appealed 
to him to help you, and he sent me 
it here.” 

Shelby’s face softened; his eyes 
filled. For the first time he looked the 
part of a man accused of murder. 
little girl!” he whispered re- 
morsefully, half to himself. ‘It’s hard 
Hard. But I couldn’t help 


ou 


‘T 
FOO! 


for her. 
it.” 

He choked back a sob, and was him 
self again. 

‘I tried to persuade her to keey 
away,” he declared. “She ought not 
to be mixed up with this. But she’s 
bound to stick by me. She said she’d 
see Doctor Bentiron.” 

Masterson hardly waited for him t 


finis] “Did you see Colton that 
night?” he demanded. 

The other hesitated a _ breath, | 
thought. Then, “Yes, he was there,” 
he answered. ‘Drove out around nine 


had quite a row with my 


it that deal in K. C. & I, 


‘clock. He 
father, abot 
ve | vA 99 
the reporter ex- 
you see anything impor- 
You’re blamed uninte1 


exclaimed 
tedly, “don’t 
nt in that? 


ested,” he went on aggrievedly, “for a 
person in jail, accused of 1 de 
he did Colton leave ?”’ 
Shelby shrugged. 
al to me,” said he. “Ih n’t ge 


gs yet. It’s like a bad dream, 
mare!” He shuddered 


face suddenly con 


trong!\ 
dominant 
ed with some obscure 1 
“My 


| isS10N 
Then his poise returned 


Hanford, of 


lawyer 


Rogei 


cen- 
osen 
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bloom, Levitsky & Hanford—is look- 
ing into it for me. I hate to drag 
anybody else into this miserable mess. 
There’s nothing against me but 
fixed idea of a bull-headed comedy cop; 
I can’t seem to take it seriously.” But 
I could see that the matter was more 
serious to him than his words implied. 
As for Colton, I didn’t see him g 

He and my father were blackguarding 
each other, and I got tired of it, and 
went to bed. My room’s 
back, and I sleep 
I didn’t hear anything more. 
tired out. I’d had a hard day, and 
maybe a couple of drinks or so, out 
£ 


the 


+1 


Way at the 
out on a porch, so 


| 


j Vas 


of a friend’s private stock; and I went 
right to sleep. I don’t know when Col- 
ton went; next thing I knew it 
morning. 

“T had an engagement in the city”— 
vith Miss Kendall, as | knew—‘‘s 
hurried my dressing and started out 

just happened to look into the sitting 
room, and found my father there—you 


9 


know how!” Again his strong features 


were twisted with that strange passion. 


‘And Low Sing came in and found me 
leaning over him—and called the police 
hat’ all I know.” 

His lips clamped firmly shut; 
own eyes were veiled. ondered 
it were all he knew—or if he ere 
holding something back; shielding some 

one, perhaps 


returned to the att 
and your father were quarrel- 
ng, you say! 

Shelbv nodded. “That’s nothing 


he answered 





ual 
father was usually qui ng h 

He « eled ne, ] 

ternoon 

Vhat about? 

‘Private affairs,” said the young 
evasively. ‘“‘A family matter. I 
peak of it. We had it hot and he 


fc r a while. 
he repeated 
father 


It was nothing unusu 
frankly enough. ‘My; 
and J] never agreed. J 
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I was partly to blame; but there it was. 
He was a harsh, violent man—a foul- 
minded man!” His eyes were murky 
with passion, quickly repressed. “Even 
though he’s dead, I say it, as I’ve told 
him to his face. You know what his 
life had been; his gambling and _ his 
drinking and his loose habits—that’s 
public property; news, you’d call it.” 

His voice was bitter; he glanced at 
Masterson with brief unfriendliness for 
the press which he represented. 

“But that’s all over,” he continued 
more quietly. “I suppose fathers and 
sons have fought ever since civilization 
began. It’s nothing new or unusual.” 

I looked at him with some interest. 
This man had thought, observed. This 
family antagonism, the “Oedipus com- 
plex,” is sadly familiar to the alienist. 
No day passes but one’s patients, con 
sclously or unconsciously, exhibit such 
age-old bitternesses. But as a rule, 
even when a man admits this deep 
lying complex, he regards his feelings 
as both strange and unnatural. One 
rarely meets an individual who has rea 
soned out for himself the frequency ot! 
these reactions. 

“Perhaps, if my mother had lived,” 
Shelby went on, “things would have 
been better. And yet, I don’t know 
When he was alive, if she sided with 
my father I’d go almost crazy with 
rage—and if she took my part he onl) 
hated m¢ 

He sighed, passing an unsteady hand 


ague. 





more.” 


across his eyes, unfocused and 
We had come upon him in an hour of 
weariness; he was relaxed from long 
and bitter strain, heavy with lost sleep. 
His will was dulled, and deep-lying 


trends—ideas, as we psychiatrists sé 


g value—had broken 
through his normal reticence. Without 
choosing his words he had been talk- 
ing to us as such men rarely talk, even 
to intimate friends. We were learning 
something of the very fabric of his 


of strong affective 


character. 
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On the 
very verge of revelations still more in- 
timate he checked himself, frowning, 
and looked at us with hard, suspicious 


But the spell was broken. 


eyes. 

“I’ve been talking like a fool,” he 
declared brusquely. “I suppose now 
you'll put it in your paper, Masterson, 
that I admitted having hated my father 
all my life?’ 

But Masterson 
“No,” said he. “There'll be enough 
about that; people know it. The papers 
have had it, off and on, ever since you 
ran away from home, years ago, and 
offered that pawnbroker fifteen cents 
for a gun to shoot the old man with. 
It'll all be brought out and hashed over. 
There'll be enough without my help. 
So let’s get back to the question of 
who killed Morris Shelby. Do yor 
think it might have been Colton?” 

Gordon Shelby hesitated, biting his 
lip. His expression was enigmatical. 
“N-no,” he declared at last. “I don’t 
think so. He was out here, of course 

but, for that matter, so was my 

Lester.” 


shook his head. 


brother 


HAPTER XI. 
SEPARATE PATHS. 
M*S TERSON and I_ exchanged 


glances. 


g 
“Your brother?’ asked the reporte: 
“When ?” 
“Oh, about half past five, I gu 


++] 


My father phoned for him, to settle our 
dispute. He’s the little peacemaker, 
you know—the pattern son, the ol 
man’s favorite, and all that.” The 
sneer, but Shelby’ 
friendly. “Yes,” he 


words held 
was carelessly 
“ey +] 


Lester’s t 
And if I came back begging 
he’d kill the fatted calf f 
Lester’s a good old scout, 10 
But he’d season it with too 
reflections for my taste 


went on he model; I’m 


a, 
prodigal. 


I expect fo! 
me, too. 
his way. 


many moral 


Well, he was out here; he patched up 














a sort of peace between us and went 


about 


Of cours 


lightly, ‘‘but no 


} 


leaves €\ erything 


his business.” 
When was this? 
“Why, he left about 
He’d a theater 
e it’s absurd,” he 
more so than my being 


” 
‘i 


little 
engagement, 


on 


even, Or a 
elore. 


went 


n here. He drove his own car; there 
vas nothing to keep» him from coming 
ack later. And Lester had a motive,” 
e pointed out jokingly, yet with a trace 


f seriousness, too. “My father’s will 
know ; 


+ 


to him, you 


I’m cut off with a dollar. He'll get 
ee or four millions, I suppose. It 
rritates me,” he said half angrily, 
the obstinate stupidity of this man 
Hawkins Vhy should I have killed 
my father? Why, it would be against 
vn interest—setting everything 

lee aside. He was liberal enough, es 
pe after a scrap; he’s often given 


fifteen thousand at a crack. 
. ; : . 
vn for years that the will 


r. My father 





ing to Leste 
I wasn’t fit to be trusted with a 
e—too much like himself, I suy 
pose. But Lester—he’ll put it all inte 
edged bonds and blister his thumb 
oupons all the rest of his life.” 
aid it with a careless sneer. Mr. 
( lid not admire financial caution. 
i n stared at hi ith pe 
f and disgust. Looks to me 
d to go to the f 
( ec ‘Here € ( nen 
t perfec i adeq ate mo 
d h f then ere » Be 
fe he s of ye athe 
( ton c ta Ou if the 
¢ the ght id Ol 
f ourse Sine 
C1 oO ( se ror ¢ ¢ 
( CT \ id r rresteqd 
| € OT f T j rari ! 
hy don’t u get | Did 
¢ £ Str: og] ‘ even 
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Young Shelby shrugged. ‘Why 
should I worry? They’ve got to prove 
me guilty, haven’t they?” Either 
had no appreciation of the case against 
h or he had some powerful reason 


he 


nim, 


for inaction. “Jim Hanford will look 
after my interests, I suppose. As f 

Lester, I don’t know where he went. 
He hasn’t called on me. It must be 


dreadfully upsetting to his neat, little, 
ledger-ruled mind to have a murder in 
the family. Maybe he’s disowned me 
already.” 

The reporter decision, 
“Well,” he declared, “the paper pays 


rose with 


me to get news. And I aim to earn 
my pay, even if you don’t care enough 
about your life to work for it.” He 


looked at his wrist watch. “There’s a 





ain back to town in fifteen minutes. 
I’m going to take it. I’m going to 
hunt out Colton’s chauffeur and see 
what he knows. I’m going to find your 
brother Lester and see what time he 
got home Monday night. I’m _ going 
to work, darn it! l[’m going to find 
out who killed Morris Shelby, and have 
him pinched, and print it in the A/¢ 
enger. And you can sit on that cot 
ind mope, if you want to. I should 
think,” he finished disgustedly, at 
you’d want your father’s murderer 
punished, even if you do like to stay in 
yi)!” 
(cordon Shelby smiled bitter! f 
0 grudge against the man tha 1 
il Tk the he replied. He ae-¢ 
a vote of thanks.” 
And on that bitter answet e left 
I hesitated betweer ympat} 
tation. Morris Shell iad be 
1 Re iembering the ti 
n of his « ide €1 
Doctor Bentiron’s confidenes ( 
ease which already had claimec i 
[ could not greatly blame his s for 
lack of affection But his 3 f« 
ence, hi acceptance of the tuation, 
his supine failure to interest himself in 
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his own defense, accorded ill enough 
with the dominant character I had read 
in his face. 

But I put it down to shock. The 
suddenness of it all, the finding of his 
father so brutally murdered, his own 
immediate arrest and incarceration, had 
numbed him, no doubt. He was less 
mature than he had appeared; his life 
had been too easy; the cold breath of 
adversity had chilled him beyond reac- 
tion. This explained his dully philo- 
sophical attitude. In a day or two he 
would wake to a normal interest in 
his situation and would fight as hard 
as another man to save himself from 
the chair. Meantime we would try to 
clear him. 

Something of this I said to Master- 
son as we rode back to the city. He 
grunted. “He’s a queer duck,” he re 
plied. “He's stunned or he’s 
holding out on us.” He stared at me 
a moment. “You don’t think,” he de- 
manded abruptly, “that that girl, Ran- 
dall or Kendall—that she’s mixed up 
in this?” 

“No,” said I decidedly. The picture 
of little Miss Maisie with her big, can- 
did eyes, was fresh in my mind. “No. 
She doesn’t know anything about it. 
I’m sure of that.” 

“Well,” he grumbled with the 
cynicism of his trade, “then some other 
maybe. There’s something 
Or he may be shielding 





either 


woman, 
behind this. 
his brother.’ 

“It didn’t seem like that to me,” I 
told him. “It was really Shelby who 
suggested the brother, you remember. 
But whatever he’s holding back, I don’t 
believe he did it himself.” 

“Neither do I,” agreed my compan- 
ion. “He’s a decent young chap. And 
he’d no motive. No motive at all. 
Well, I’ve got to chase that chauffeur 
of Colton’s, and see Lester Shelby.” 

“T’ll do that,” I offered. ‘‘That is, if 
you'll trust me to interview him for 


you.” 
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Masterson gave me a rather unflat- 
tering look. ‘The Messenger doesn’t 
want a mental examination, you know,” 
he demurred. “But I’ll go after Colton 
first; we've got something on him. 
And you can see the other chap. Find 
out what time he got home Monday 
night. That’s the most important 
thing. If it was before the time 
Shelby was killed that lets him out, and 
I shan’t have to go there at all—that 


is, not until I want some stuff for a 
follow-up.” 
And so it was settled, and we 


separated at the Pennsylvania Station, 
Masterson to pursue his search for the 
elusive chauffeur, and I to visit Leste: 
Shelby at his West End Avenue home 
By now it was nearly five o’clock. | 
had no doubt that he would have left 
the bank. A precise, meticulous per 
son such as this young banker seemed 
to be would doubtless hurry 
home to his wife and children. 

i descended to the subway and took 
a Broadway train, hoping that my in 
terview with Lester Shelby might be 
In the fascination of detective 
work the day had 
enough; but I began to feel tired, and 
to long for the companionship of m) 


straight 


shor ° 


passed swiftly 


own wife and baby. 


CHAPTER XII. 

LESTER SHELBY. 

KR. LESTER SHELBY 
modest apartment house 
One Hundred and Tenth Street, a r 
modeled private house. It had a small, 
dark hallway, no elevator, and no hall 


lived in a 
near 


boys. Evidently Mr. Shelby lived 
quietly, as befitted one of the staid, 

Siig tal? , eee ae 
thrifty habit ascribed to him by iis 


brother. 

[ stumbled up a flight of dark s 
and rang the bell beneath a tacked-up 
visiting card whose engraving was 
barely lighted by the dim gas jet of 
the landing. 


ta 


rs 














“Mr. Lester Riggs Shelby,” I read. 
Waiting for a response to my ring, 
| wondered briefly whether Mr. Shelby 
vould be moving into more spacious 
now that he had become a 


quart rs, 
nilhonaire. 

Presently the door opened on a crack. 
clanked. 

“What is it?” 

Ito voice. 

Of its owner I could see no 
than one suspicious eye and a severely 
plain blond coiffure. Apparently the 

ouse Of Shelby was in a state of siege. 


ry 


ts chain 


asked a deep, con- 


more 


lis was scarcely 


“I want to see Mr. Lester Shelby 
I explained. 

did not 
estioner remained vigilant. 


“What do yor 


ior a moment, 


The doo: open. My unseen 


want 


she demanded. 


Are you a reporter?” 

“Oh, no! Certainly not! I’m a doc- 
Doctor Blakely.” 
produced my card, and thrust it 


igh the door crack. 
I ,” the 


My ] dee] 
ice continued. “I don’t think h 


will 


usband is not wel 


Oh, let him in, Minnie!” some one 
d peevishly from within “We 
t keep everybod t Maybe 

Doctor Hamilton sent him.” 
We . co! eded the lady grudg 

lL 

chain clanked again the doo 

back, and I entered 
I nductre tall, rather mas 
1 n th 1 hare de minant 
ght me int i 1 living 

dread! tf: ( t Be 
{ é pologized J late t 
€ 1 Vii She ust 
aleé l he ne ( an 
( talk al ne ews was 
ble ock ing rig] ter his 
ent tw \nd there’ve been 
doze1 f reporters here g fo1 
m, They didn’t get past me; 
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Looking at her straight, determined 
mouth, I could well believe it. Mrs. 
Lester Shelby plainly was accustomed 
to having her own way. 

“But you want to look at Lester’s 
arm, I suppose,” she went on. ‘‘Docto: 
Hamilton said he’d send a surgeon. | 
do hope it isn’t cracked, as he thought!” 

Still talking, she led the way to 
bedroom, into which Shelby had disajq 
peared as soon as the door was opened. 

We found him sitting on the bed. -A 
lean, broad-shouldered man_ he 
flat as a playing card. His thinning 
and neat, clipped mustache 
His blinking, 
yes hesitated between hazel and 


Was, 


were 





indeterminate brown. 





gray; pinched marks on either side of 
his nose confessed his near-sightedness, 
had laid aside. 


Despite the difference in coloring he 


: been 


but his glasses 


was strikingly like his brother. But it 
was a washed-out likeness; the water- 
olor copy of an oil painting, so to say 
He fidgeted beneath my gaze, holding 
ut his bandaged right arm stiffly. He 


+ 


vas palpably ill at ease; his vements 


vere abrupt and nervous : he be re the 
rritable, worried ¢ of the precise man 
vhose routine has been disturbed 
Vithout asking, | ki hat he left the 
he e at an exact moment: that he al 
vays took the same route to work; that 
he always read the same paper. His 
da ere ordered as exactly as a time- 
table. Now something had broken inte 
s schedule, and it irked him. 

‘I don’t believe it’s broken, d 

d he 

I cde ded at ce ( pla he ¢ 
H t pon ¢ ith twe €a 
ie ¢ e not so ir Hel nd L ol 

e able.to diagnose a fracture a 
i otnel 5o 1 began t Ose ¢ 
I age 

Shelby flinched and t ed } ead 
way. With the movement the lig! 


that there 


and I saw 
discoloration beneath 


Lower lid and cheek were 


n 
= 
—s 
a 
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scored with fine cuts. I thought I 
understood the absence of the glasses 
so plainly needed; something—or some 
one—had struck Mr. Lester Shelby in 
the face, breaking his spectacles and 
bruising his eye. 





“The doctor didn’t say how it hap- 
pened,” I ventured, stripping away a 
pad of cotton to disclose a swollen 
wrist. 

“Ah Ouch!” cried my patient, 
jerking away from my touch. “It’s 
sore, doctor. Why, I had an ac- 
cident Monday night.” 

“He'd been out to see his father,” 
supplemented Mrs. Shelby. “He'd 
been quarreling with Gordon—as usual 
—and Lester went to straighten things 





very 


out. We were going to the theater that 
night, and [I waited and waited, and 
Lester didn’t come back until almost 


four o’clock.” 

“Ouch!” cried the patient. 
Oh, doctor!” 

I let go of his arm hastily, striving 
Mr. Lester 


late 


“Ouch! 


to conceal my excitement. 
Shelby had out 
fateful night, and he bore injuries that 
might well have been received in a 
struggle. Moreover, he was a big, pow- 
erful man, much bigger than his 
brother, though more loosely knit. 


1 1 
also beet that 


there 

apologized. 
So you had an 
What sort of 


! wanted to see if 
tenderness there,” | 
“Does that hurt, too? 
accident Monday night. 


‘ident ?” 


was any 


Shelby leaned back with closed eyes ; 


he trembled palpably beneath my hand. 


ut some men are easily affected by 
pain. It was his wife who answered. 


' 


“He drove tl 
‘And on the 
tmnewhere and couldn’t get the 


1e car himself,” said she. 


way back he stopped 


engine 


started. The self-starter wouldn't 
work, and he got out and used the 
crank. And the motor backfired and 
caught his arm. Poor boy! He fell 


against the hood and broke his glasses 
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and cut his eye. Do you think his arm’s 
broken ?” 

“No,” said I, my examination fin- 
ished. “Perhaps you’d better have an 
X-ray taken, but I’m sure it’s nothing 
but a sprain. Keep it quiet for a few 
days and it'll be all right. I'll strap 
it up for you.” 

Mrs. Shelby produced cotton, gauze, 
and adhesive plaster, thereby relieving 
me of some embarrassment. I did no 
have to explain my lack of su; 

I 


jured wrist. 
“Ah-h!” sighed Shelby, wiggling his 
fingers tentatively. “That 
When can I go back to the bank?” 
“Oh, any time,” I answered. “You'll 
have to keep your hand quiet, 
all.” 


“IT would have gone to-day if it 
«] 


fee Is bet ter, 


that’s 


wasn’t for the reporters,” said 
been out since it hap- 
It’s a dreadful thing, this n 
I wish I could keep out 


he. 
haven't since 
pened. 
der! I[ wish 

of it entirely.” 


1ur 


His eyes filled with tears; his face 
contorted itself strangely. | 
It might have 


tate 


could not 

fathom his expression. 

been grief, shame, anger at the 
wn le! 


t 


which had involved him in this sordid 


coil. It might have been the fear oi 
conscious guilt. Even a weak man’ 
face is not always easy to read. 
“Did any one see your accident?” | 
asked, trying to make my tone casual 
Shelby’s weak eyes blinked at m« 
suspiciously, I thought. 
“Why?” he demanded; then, think- 


ing better of it, “No. It was on a 


lonely road. I Was 





bit, I guess; then I waited, hoping 
somebody might drive | Finally I 
had to walk clear to Jamaica.” 

[ dared not ask further questions 
That I would Jeave to Masterson. I 


could imagine how his black eyes would 
snap at my rose to go. 
“Don’t 


news. | 


use that hand,” I cautioned. 
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“Better keep it in a sling, to remind 
you. Good night!” 

Mrs. Shelby detained me, fumbling 
in a dresser drawer. “How much is 
it, doctor?” she asked. 

I was fairly caught. I had been 
willing enough to masquerade as the 
expected surgeon, since I felt myself 
competent to do his work. but afte: 
all, I was here under false pretenses. 
[ am no more than indifferently honest, 
perhaps; but the physician has his own 
code. I had bandaged Shelby’s wrist 
honestly and well; but to take pay for 
it was beyond me. I grew red to the 
ears, feeling myself a shameless spy. 

“I—I’ll send you a statement,” I 
evaded. 

But my hostess was not to be put 
off thus. “We prefer to pay as we 
go,” she declared. “I'll just pay you 
now, and we shan’t have it to think 
about later.”’ 

I shrugged. There was no help for 
it. 

“I can’t take your money,” said I. 
“Doctor Hamilton didn’t send me. I’m 
investigating Morris Shelby’s murder. 
That’s what brought me here. But I 
bandaged your wrist properly,” I de- 
fended, turning to her husband, “and 


it’s not broken.’’ 


There was a brief silence. Then, 
“Well!” said Mrs. Shelby. “I must 
say that was a queer way to act. But 


I don’t suppose I’d have let you in if 
you'd said you were a detective. And 
now you’re here, what do you want?” 

Her husband was staring at me 


dumbly, mouth agape. Now he drew 
a long breath. “A detective!” he re- 
peated. “A detective!” He seemed 


half stunned. His lips trembled; his 
weak eyes blinked furiously. 


[hen, with a great effort, he straight- 


ened. [Beneath his cropped mustache 
the unsteady lips tightened into a pass- 
able firmness. le frowned, focusing 
near-sighted eyes upon me. So, no 


doubt, he looked through the wicket 


3C Ds 


of his bank at uneasy merchants asking 
credit. 


“We need not answer this young 
man’s questions, Minnie,” said he 
coldly. ‘Show him out. My brother is 


accused of killing my father; my posi- 
tion in the matter is too delicate for 
carelessness. If I am compelled to 
make a statement later on, it must come 
through my lawyers.” 

So } sneaked away, feeling a good 
deal like a kicked dog. I do not think 
I would ever make a detective—still 
less a reporter. My feelings are too 
easily hurt. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CHAUFFEUR’S STORY. 


WENT home to dinner feeling 

rather disgusted with myself. My 
wife saw it, and with the perfect tact 
of such comradely little wives she set 
herself to cheer me up. It was none 
the less pleasing because I saw through 
her strategy. My appetite returned. 

I ate heartily, joking with little Janet, 
growing momentarily more cheerful 
with the self-reliance of the man whose 
wife believes in him. 

“Of course you’re going to free that 
poor boy,” she declared. “I just know 
you will! Why, look what you’ve done 
already”——for I had told her of my 
day’s work. ‘“You’ve found two men 
with perfectly good motives for killing 
Mr. Shelby. I suppose they’ll be ar- 
rested now.” 

“Umphf,” sounded a dry, expression- 
less voice from the doorway. 

We looked up. Doctor 
clad in the inevitable bath robe which 
hung open over his half-buttoned waist- 
coat, stood gazing in at us, his face 
1] erturbable, wreathed in blue smoke. 
With his characteristically 
tread he had drifted in for dessert with 
us. I wondered how long he had stood 


Bentiron, 


noiseless 


there. 


“Umphf,” repeated the doctor. He 
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gave Milly a fatherly kiss, picked Janet 
out of her highchair, and dropped into 
his own place—the big armchair which 
was always set for him, although of 
late he had not eaten with us often. 

Janet cuddled comfortably into his 
lean arms. “Fere you been, Gran’pa 
Doc?” she demanded. “This af’er- 
noon I said to mudder, ‘Fere my 
gran’pa is? An’ mudder says gran’pa’s 
so tired. Are you awful tireded, 
Gran’pa Doc?” 

“Umphf,” replied the chief, between 
a yawn and a chuckle. ‘Not too tired 
to hold my baby. Do you know your 
daddy’s a detective now? A regular 
policeman, like Officer Clancy, all but 
the brass buttons?” 

Janet looked up at him, wide-eyed. 
That genial officer was her firm friend. 

“I wisht you’d get buttons, too, 
daddy,” she said, sighing. “Fy can’t 
you have buttons?” 

“They’re only for graduate officers, 
dear,” I told her. “And your daddy’s 
an amateur. He’s just beginning. 
I’m afraid he’ll never know as much 
about it as Officer Clancy.” 

“T fink you will,” she comforted me. 
“T fink my daddy’s a real smart man. 
Don’t you, Gran’pa Doc?” 

“Umphf,” said the chief noncommit- 
tally, and we all Jaughed. 

“How goes the sleuthing, Blakely ?’ 
he asked, after a pause. 

I sighed. “I don’t know,” I con- 
fessed. ‘Masterson and I—I picked 
up a reporter on the Wessenger, to help 
me—have turned up two suspects, both 
with adequate motives.” I told him 
briefly what we had discovered. “Gor- 
don is disinherited by his father’s will, 
and his brother Lester gets it all,” I 
finished. ‘And Lester was out there 
and got home at four this morning, all 
bruised up. I feel like a sneak thief, 
getting into his flat the way I did.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. ‘That’s 
not bad work, my son.” This, from 
him, was high praise. “You seem to 
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have gone at the thing with some intel- 
ligence. Keep at it; keep after them 
both. Of the two, Colton seems more 
like your man. At least he was out 
there late at night; he quarreled with 
Shelby, and no one saw him leave, 
Account for those two gentlemen’s 
movements during the time before mid- 
night Monday, and it may be all you 
need.” He stirred restlessly and drew 
deep on his cigarette. “I begin to be 
interested,” he informed me over his 
coffee cup. And he yawned vastly to 
prove it. “To-morrow, if you need 
help, maybe I'll run out to Bowslip. I 
don’t even know whether the fellow 
was shot or poisoned, yet.” 

“Why, he was——” I began, but 
Doctor Bentiron cut me short. “Never 
mind now,” he said, yawning again. 
“If I decide to look into it you can tell 
me then. Meanwhile, there’s no use of 
cluttering up my mind with facts whose 
relations I don’t understand.” 

Save when the spirit moved him to 
inquiry Doctor Bentiron was the most 
incurious of men. With the news- 
papers screaming all sorts of intimate 
details of Shelby’s colorful life the doc- 
tor did not even know how he came 
to his death. Perhaps he was the only 
literate person in the city thus igno- 
rant; but then, Doctor Bentiron never 
read the newspapers. 

A nurse interrupted my _ reply. 
“Doctor Blakely,” she announced from 
the door, “a Miss Kendall is on the 
phone. She’s asked for you 
times before you came in.” 

Excusing myself I went to the hall 
phone. “Doctor Blakely.” 

“Oh, doctor,” bubbled Miss Maisie’s 
excited voice. “Oh, Doctor Blakely, is 
Gordon out yet?” 

I suppressed a groan. The girl de- 
manded miracles, and I was no Doctor 
3entiron to perform them. 

“Not yet,” I replied. “But I think 
we’ve made some headway. I can't 
very well tell you over the phone, but 
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you can expect news in to-morrow’s 
papers. There may be other arrests.” 

“And then they’ll let Gordon out!” 
she cried. “Oh, I can’t wait. I’ve tried 
and tried to get you all day—and father 
wouldn’t let me go out to Bowslip as 
I wanted. I’m coming right over, doc- 
tor. I'll be there in fifteen minutes. 
| want you to tell me all about it.” 

[ didn’t want her. After all, I might 
only raise false hopes. And I scarcely 
felt up to Miss Maisie’s intensity and 
schoolgirl unsophistication, to- 
night. I needed explanations myself; 
| didn’t want to offer them to her. 

“I’m sorry,” I told her, “but I’ve got 
to go right out again. Perhaps to- 
morrow and I hung up before she 
had time to protest. 

The doctor glanced at me wisely as 


her 





[ returned to the dining room. “The 
lady is exigent,” he drawled. ‘Yes. 
Exactly. I expected it. When you 


ive attained my years and wisdom, 
lakely, old son’—-Milly made an ir- 
reverent little face at him; he tweaked 


! 
Ne 
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her ear and went on, undisturbed: 
“When you have reached my intelii- 
gence level—if ever—you will have 


learned to avoid ladies, and especially 
young and pretty ladies, who want you 
to do something for them. Umphf, 
yes. Exactly. For they are exigent, 
my son; exacting; imperious. Avoid 
such enticing strangers, Blakely, my 
infant; avoid ’em, as I do—and be at 
peace.” 

“Yes,” accused Milly. “You avoided 
her by unloading her on to my Freddie. 
You're a bad, wicked, old man, turning 
vampires and sirens loose at my hus- 
band! Maybe somebody’ll steal him 
away—and then you'll be sorry, Daddy 
B.! You'll be good and sorry, because 
‘you'll have me and Janet to support!” 

She laughed the 
thought. I chuckled at the picture of 
poor, innocent little Maisie Kendall in 
the role of vampire, and the chief re- 


deliciously at 
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garded us both with preternatural 
solemnity. 

“I wouldn’t do it; you’d bankrupt 
me,” he averred. “Besides, you 
needn’t to worry about your ‘Freddie.’ 
The lady’s working him, that’s all. 
Working him. Umphf. Yes. Run 
along, Blakely—sleuth!” 

“T suppose I’ve got to,” I said sigh- 
ing. “but even sleuthing gets tiresome 
when one does it by the job. I’m going 
to strike for an eight-hour day, and 
double time for overtime.” 

I rose and went back to the telephone 
to call the Messenger office. After a 
wait, [ got hold of Masterson. He had 
just returned, it seemed. 

“Found that chauffeur,” he informed 
me. “Up in Larchmont. Got our cor- 
respondent to interview him. He says 
the boss sent him home by train at 
ten o'clock !” 

“T’ve found out something, too,” | 
replied. “Too much to tell you this 
way. Can you meet me somewhere?”’ 

“At the Algonquin,” he answered, “i! 
you hurry. Got to get my story in be 
fore ten, you see.” 

I hurried, though I was loath to 
leave my comfortable rooms again. At 
the old hotel, Masterson was alread 
waiting, pacing restlessly up and down 
the lobby. 

“What you got?” he demanded, 
scarcely giving me time to sit down 

Seeing his haste, I cut it short. 
“Lester Shelby didn’t get home until 


four o'clock Tuesday morning,” said 1. 
“He drove his own car, you know. He 
hasn’t been out of the house since. He 


has a black eye, his glasses have been 
broken, and his right wrist is badly 
sprained.” 

The reporter fumbled wildly in his 
pockets, snapping behind 
their huge goggles. Producing a wad 
of copy paper and a stub pencil, he 
began to scribble excitedly. 

“Explanation?” he 

“Says his car balked,” I went on. 


black eyes 


asked presenth 
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“Starter wouldn’t work; he cranked. 
Backfired, twisted his arm, threw him 





against the radiator, and broke his 
glasses. Says he was stunned for a 
bit.” 


’ 


“Anybody see him?’ 

“No, nobody. It was on a lonely 
stretch of road.” 

“Huh!” snorted the reporter. His 
pencil flew. “What kept him so long?” 

“Why, he says he was stunned; then 
he worked with the car and waited for 
somebody to come along. Finally he 
gave up and walked to Jamaica.” 

“And then?” 

“Then,” I finished ruefully, 
threw me out.” 

Masterson looked up, astonished. 

“Well, not quite that,” I amended. 
“T got in under false pretenses, anyhow. 
They were expecting a doctor to look 
at his arm. So I fixed it up for him, 
and they told me that much.” 

“Good work!” approved my com- 
panion. “You ought to be a reporter.” 

“T guess not!” said I emphatically. 
“Besides, I spoiled it all by telling them 
why I came.” 

“What for?’ 

I explained as well as I could. Not 
being a physician, Masterson didn’t 
understand my scruples; but he ac- 
cepted them. 

“Oh, well,” he comforted, “I’d have 
had a harder time getting in, and I 
might not have gotten much more.” 

“Probably not,” I agreed rather 
grimly. I had not forgotten that very 
determined lady who examined me 
thoroughly before she unchained the 
door. “I gather that reporters are not 
exactly welcome up there.” 

“I'll see ’em to-morrow,” declared 
Masterson. “She won’t keep me out!” 
Then he rose. ‘Got to get back and 
whip this stuff into shape,” said he. 
“Wait till you see my story; it’s going 
to be a corker! I'll bet old Hawkins 
is forced to arrest one of ’em, if not 
both.” 


“they 
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He had already started for the door 
when I called after him. 

“Say! Just a minute! You haven't 
told me about that chauffeur.” 

“Can’t stop now,” he answered, and 
I ran after him. “No details yet,” he 
continued as we hurried toward a car. 
“Chauffeur’s a surly beast anyhow, El- 
kins says. Colton came out of Shelby’s 
house about ten o’clock, swearing mad. 
Had his man drive to the station and 
get out there. Told him to take a 
train back to town and gave him a 
two days’ holiday. Gave him money 
for it, and all. Then he got in behind 
the wheel and drove away, alone. Man 
thought it was queer; it’s a big-town 
car, with the chauffeur’s seat open— 
and it was a cold night, too. There’s 
my car; got to run! See you to-mor- 
row!” And he was gone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DOCTOR TAKES A HAND. 
yHat night I told Hanrahan to get 


me all the next monring’s papers, 
and especially the Messenger. I began 
to feel almost a proprietory interest in 
that paper. 

I slept fitfully, dreaming of murders, 
policemen, courtroom scenes in which 
first Maisie Kendall, then Doctor Bent- 
iron, and finally my little girl, Janet, 
were on trial for the murder of Morris 
Shelby. Janet rose in the dock, I re- 
member; her little wrists were dragged 
down by huge handcuffs. “He was a 
bad man,” she piped, “and I killed him 
because I wanted my daddy to have 
brass buttons, like Mr. Clancy!” 
“That’s an adequate motive,” pro- 
nounced Sheriff Hawkins, who was the 


presiding justice—and I woke with a 





start, between tears and laughter. It 
is no light thing to feel upon one’s own 
shoulders the responsibility of such an 
investigation. 

Leaving Milly asleep, I dressed hur- 
riedly and went downstairs. 


Hanrahan 














was just coming in, arms full of news- 
papers; I snatched them eagerly. 

I looked at the Messenger first. 
“New Suspects in Shelby Case!” was 
the heading, and | plunged into the 
story beneath. Had I not collaborated 
in its making? 
deserved to be called a 
star reporter, for it was a splendidly 
written story. The damning facts 
against Colton were set forth succinctly, 
without comment: the ruin which had 
stared him in the face, his late visit to 
Shelby’s bungalow, the quarrel, his dis- 
missal of the chauffeur. “This was 
about half past ten,” the story went 
on. “Morris Shelby was murdered be- 
tween ten and twelve, according to the 
coroner’s report. Mr. Colton’s where- 
abouts between these hours are un- 
known. When questioned by a repor- 
ter from the A/essenger, he refused to 
account for this time. He attempted to 
bribe the reporter when he found that 
threats were unavailing. At last he 
descended to pleading; but he still re- 
fused to say where he had been. It 
is vitally important to Mr. Colton that 
his movements during last Monday 
night should remain secret. Why?” 

Masterson had spread himself on this 
phase; reading his summing-up, I was 
convinced that the broker would be ar- 
rested to-day. No matter what his 
prejudices, Sheriff Hawkins would be 
compelled to admit the possibility of 
Colton’s guilt. This story made it seem 
almost certain. 

Next came a brief account of Lester 
Shelby’s connection with the murder. 
There was a curious similarity in the 
of the two men. Both had 
sowslip on Monday evening; 
both had gone in motor cars. Lester 
Shelby had been alone; Colton had dis- 
missed his chauffeur. Both had been 
lost to sight for hours, and had reached 
home late. And young Shelby 


Masterson 


conduct 


visited 


very 


bore marks of injury—accidental, or 
received in a struggle. 


Both had pow- 
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erful motives for wishing an end of 
Morris Shelby. 

I wondered that Lester had escaped 
suspicion even so long. No doubt it 
was because he had left Bowslip so 
early—the first time, at least. More- 
over, since the murder he had kept ta 
his house; and his wife had denied him 
to all visitors. 

Reading the published facts, I hardly 
knew which to think guilty. Colton re- 
fused to account for himself at all; yet, 
if he were the murderer, it would have 
been easy to make a plausible story. 
Shelby, on the other hand, had a good 
excuse; but it must have been a pow- 
erful backfire that bruised him so. 
Colton had quarreled with the dead 
financier, while Lester’s relations with 
him had been amicable enough, so far 
as was known. But four million dol- 
lars is a great deal of money. 

I did not know what to think 
Wherefore I decided to put the whole 
matter aside for a few hours. | would 
make rounds for the chief, answer a 
few letters, and await developments. 
All this publicity might bring forward 
witnesses for or against one of these 
men. So | went to my breakfast re 
solved to worry no longer. 

The forenoon went quite as usual; 
J heard nothing from Miss Kendall or 
Masterson. The chief 
presence about the office without 


accepted my 
com 
ment, though I caught a satirical glance 
once or twice. 

But right after lunch, as [| sat 
own office, Miss Maisie was announced, 
and followed upon the heels of the 
nurse. 

“1 couldn’t wait 
breathlessly. “I had to come right in. 
It’s no use your talking. I won’t be 
put off any longer. I’ve got to 
Doctor Bentiron. I’ve got to see 
right away—now! Oh, doctor, it’ 
rible! This morning, when | read the 
papers, I thought everything was all 
right, and they’d let Gordon out right 


in my 


she declared 


him 
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away, and I drove out to Bowslip to 
bring him home. And, doctor, it’s 
worse than ever! That horrid sheriff 
person did arrest Mr. Colton and Lester 
Shelby, though I don’t think he wanted 
to a bit; but he says Mr. Colton has 
explained everything to the district at- 
torney or somebody, and they’re going 
to let him go to-night! Why should 
they let him go and keep poor Gordon? 
He’s explained, too—and explained! It 
isn’t fair or right; it’s politics, or some- 
thing. I do believe that man Hawkins 
has been bribed! And he says there’s 
no reason to keep Lester Shelby, either, 
and he’ll probably let him go to-mor- 
row, too. And—and—they’re just go- 
ing to railroad Gordon, if that’s what 
they call it. I know it! His life isn’t 
safe. There’s a conspiracy against 
him, and Doctor Bentiron’s got to stop 
it! 

“There’s no use of your saying ‘Calm 
yourself,’ because I won’t calm myself 
until I see Doctor Bentiron. I’m going 
to stay right here till you call him, and 
if you don’t I'll just scream and 
scream! So there!” 

The girl was completely unstrung. 
There was no arguing with her. See 
Doctor Bentiron she would, and no one 
could stop here. And finally, as the best 
way out of a bad matter, I led her to 
the chief’s big office. 

We found him sitting in his great 
chair, blinking at the wall. He seemed 
quite unsurprised at our unceremonious 
entry. 

‘“‘Umphf,” said the doctor, in regret 
for his vanished quietude. Then he 
turned a calm, kindly glance upon the 
excited girl. 

“All right, my dear,” he said sooth- 
ingly. Despite his apparent impas- 
sivity Doctor Bentiron was _ easily 
moved by real distress. “All right, 
child. Don’t cry any more. We'll take 
care of you. There, there.” 

I think she would have knelt to him. 
Great trickled down her face. 
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The doctor reached out a lean arm, 
patting her head absently, as he might 
have comforted my little Janet. In- 
deed, Miss Kendall was very like a 
child. 

The chief pushed a button. 

“Chairs, Hanrahan,” he ordered. 
“Now sit down, little girl, Calm your- 
self.” 

seneath the magic of his touch her 
emotion subsided. She mopped her wet 
eyes with a ridiculously inadequate bit 
of linen and lace, and sat obediently 
down, awed expectancy in her big eyes, 
as though she waited for the chief to 
materialize her Gordon from thin air 
and set him free and unaccused before 
her. Doctor Bentiron had quieted her, 
as by magic. So I have seen him dom- 
inate many a raving maniac by sheer 


power of will. Long past envy, I could 


only admire without hoping to 
understand. Such almost miraculous 
power over the workings of other 


minds is the attribute only of a very 
great man. 

“Now, then,’ he continued, his dry 
voice warm and tender, “just put your 
faith in the old doctor. Perhaps we 
can find a way out. First, tell me all 
you know about this murder.” 

Eagerly the girl started to reply, 
pouring out a flood of incoherencies, 
from which one could gather only that 
Morris Shelby was dead and that Gor- 
don was innocent. ‘“There’s a_ plot 
against him—I know it!” she assev- 
erated. ‘“Somebody’s trying to railroad 
him. I’ve read about such things. And, 
doctor, he is the dearest man! So mas 
terful, and 4 

The chief threw up his hands in semi- 
humorous dismay. ‘No doubt,” he cut 
her off. ‘But that’s not exactly what 
I want to know. You tell it, Blakely.” 

So I began. Profiting by the chief’s 
own training, I gave him a brief and, 
I think, fairly comprehensive account 
of the murder. Miss Maisie did not 

















interrupt more than twenty fimes to 
protest Gordon’s complete innocence. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, when I 
had done. His voice was perfectly ex- 
pressionless once more. He blinked at 
the wall with weary, saddened eyes. 
“Umphf, yes. Exactly. Beaten to 
death with a chair, you say?” 

I nodded. Miss Maisie shuddered. 

“Umphf. And the three suspects, 
Gordon and Lester Shelby, and this 
man Colton, are all out there in jail? 
Apparently it lies between them. 
Umphf.” He pushed a button. 

“Hanrahan,” he went on, “we’re go- 
ing out to Bowslip this afternoon. 
Order the car. Put in a sphygmoma- 
nometer and the Parkinson apparatus. 
And—brutally beaten, you say?” turn- 
ing to me. “Exactly. Has Gordon 
Shelby a dog, Miss Maisie?” 

She shook her head, wondering. 
“No, doctor. He doesn’t like dogs. 
His brother’s got one, I think.” 

“Umphf,” commented the doctor. 
His gray eyes were mournful. “We'll 
stop at his house. Where is it >—West 
End Avenue—and get that dog to take 
along. Snap into it, Hanrahan!” 

The big orderly disappeared. Groan- 
ing, Doctor Bentiron heaved himself 
out of his chair, dropping his faded 


bath robe to the floor. “Get ready, 
Blakely,” he directed. ‘We're going 
to start now. You’d better not come, 


Miss Maisie.” 

“Oh, but I must!” she protested. “I 
can’t stand it to stay away. I'll just 
have to go!” 

The chief shrugged. “Oh, well,” he 
capitulated, “there’s plenty of room.” 

But this did not please Miss Kendall, 
either. “I’m too nervous,” she de- 
murred. “I’d rather drive myself. My 
car’s right outside; I'll drive it out 
alone—with yours.” 

So it was arranged. 


The chief 


shrugged into a shabby Norfolk jacket, 
put on the ulster held by a nurse—for 
it was chilly to-day—and lounged out 
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to the waiting limousine, his battered 
slouch hat far down over his eyes. 

This, with him, was a sign of dissat- 
isfaction. I wondered what urtoward 
complication his keen mind had found 
in this coil, already too complicated for 
me. Once in the car, with Hanrahan 
perched beside the chauffeur, leather 
instrument cases at his feet, the chief 
rolled a fresh cigarette, yawned, and 
spoke. 

“Umphf,” said he. ‘Poor child! 
Blakely, you hadn’t told me before just 
how this man Shelby was_ killed. 
Beaten to death with a chair, and un- 
necessarily mutilated, I infer. Was 
that it?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Several bones 
broken. He was pretty well smashed 
up, I believe.” 

“Umphf,” repeated the doctor 
“That puts an entirely different com 
plexion upon things. Don’t you see?” 

I did not, but held my peace, waiting 
for enlightenment. 

At West End Avenue the chief left 
the car alone. 

“Stay here,” he told me. “I don’t 
believe they like you, in there.” 

He departed, wearily noiseless as 
ever, and in fifteen minutes returned, 
leading a big, rough-coated dog upon a 
leash. 

It was an Irish setter, of the breed 
well known as “one-man dogs,” but it 
followed the chief contentedly enough. 
Amicable relations had been estab 
lished, I could see; but that was noth 
ing difficult for the chief, to whom 
dogs as well as men were drawn when 
he chose. I wondered if another man 
would have been able to persuade the 
militant lady within to let this animal 
go with him. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “Lie 
down, Nero!” It was just such a name 
as Lester Shelby might have been ex 
pected to give a dog. ‘Lie down.” 

The animal curled up obediently on 
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the car floor, chin on the doctor’s foot, 
and gazed expectantly into his eyes. 

“Bowslip,” drawled Doctor Bentiron. 
“And make it fast, Perkins.” 

The chauffeur saluted, closed the 
door, and mounted to his seat. Pres- 
ently we were threading swiftly 
through the traffic, headed for the 
Williamsburg Bridge. 

Behind us came Miss Kendall’s low- 
hung roadster, like a big, excited collie 
shepherding an indifferent ox. She 
was behind us, beside us, drove swiftly 
past, then waited for us to catch up. 
In her impatience she seemed to be 
snapping at our heels. 

Thus shepherded, we crossed the 
bridge, and drove along the level roads 
of Long Island to the village of Bow- 
slip. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE FIRST TEST. 
car waited in front of the 

dingy jail. As we drove up, a 
mountainous, unwieldy shape de- 
scended the steps with a mincing, dainty 
step so incongruous with its gross bulk 
that I laughed aloud. 

“Umphf,” droned the doctor. “Like 
the late Mr. Agag, of Judea, he ‘walks 
delicately.” His usually expression- 
less features mirrored disgust. ‘“Un- 
wholesome animal,” he commented. 

The big man faced us; I saw that 
it was Mr. Colton. Evidently Haw- 
kins’ prophecy had been fulfilled, and 
he was discharged. Without so much 
as looking at us he climbed into the 
car and slammed its door. His huge 
face was red and puffy with shame; the 
tiny mouth was all puckered. I judged 
that he had found this experience so 
unpleasant that not even his release 
could cheer him. 

We descended and entered the little 
building. In the outer office, to-day 


BIG 


empty of loungers, stood Miss Kendall. 
She had abandoned us five miles back, 
driven on by her impatience; she eyed 
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Beside her 
stood Masterson, whom I had forgot- 
ten. 
“Umphf,” 
with a vague nod which included them 


the chief expectantly. 


said Doctor Bentiron, 
all. ‘“Sheriff”’—unerringly he picked 
Hawkins, who stood in the doorway of 
his own room, as that official—‘‘Sheriff, 
I’ve come to examine your prisoners. 
Doctor Bentiron.” 

Mr. Hawkins had heard of the doc- 
tor; that was evident. But he felt it 
his duty to interpose an objection. 

“IT do’ know’s I'd ought t’ let you,” 
he grumbled. “Seems t’ me _ they’s 
been too much foolishness an’ theorizin’ 
an’ arrestin’ of innocent folks already.” 

He glared accusingly at the reporter, 
who shrugged with professional uncon- 
cern. 

“T'll phone the district attorney,” said 
the chief. “I know him well. May I 
use your phone?” 

But the sheriff, his conscience freed, 
capitulated in haste. “I do’ know as 
that’s neces’ry,” he replied. Doctor 
Bentiron’s assured manner had had its 
effect. ‘“He’s just left, anyways; he 
ain’t hardly got to his office yet. I 
spose you c’n see ’em, if you want to— 
unless they object, that is.” 

Knowing the chief, Hanrahan was 
already carrying in his apparatus. 
Without asking permission he appro- 
priated the inner room, set up a port- 
able stand beside a_ straight-backed 
chair, and began arranging the instru- 
ments thereon. 

‘All ready, doctor,” he reported. 

Mr. Hawkins had watched these 
preparations in silence, tugging at his 
huge mustache. “I hadn’t ought to 
take em outa them cells,” he objected 
weakly. 

Doctor Bentiron 
for the telephone. 

“Oh, shucks!” said the uncertain of- 


reached languidly 


ficial. ‘“Ne’mind. ’S all right, I 
spose. Fetch ’em out, Bill! Which 
one you want fust, doctor?” 














I could see that curiosity had over- 
come caution; he wanted to find out 
the purpose of these complicated 
machines. 

“T’ll look at them before I decide,” 
replied the chief, and Bill groped for 
his keys. 

The two brothers were in adjoining 
compartments of the open cage. Both 
cat with faces buried in their hands; 
their backs were turned to each other. 
The bare, grim place seemed to hold 
an atmosphere of hate. They turned 
and looked up at our entry, curiously 
alike for all their unlikeness. The 
dark, square face with its stubble of 
black, unshaven beard bore the same 
strained expectancy, the same secret 
fear, as did that other, whose red- 
dened, watery eyes and bruised cheek 
gave to its owner a rakish, dissipated 
look quite out of keeping with his pre- 
cise, methodical manner. Plainly these 
two held between them some dark 
secret whose disclosure they feared 
above any other thing. 

I should not have been surprised had 
either refused examination; but Doctor 
Bentiron gave them no chance. “I'll 
take this one first,” he decided, pointing 
to Lester Shelby, and turned away. 

The silent Bill unlocked the older 
brother’s cell and beckoned him out. 
Bewildered, uneasy, evidently fearful 
of what was to come, the tall man fol- 
lowed submissively through the hall 
and into the sheriff’s inner room, where 
Hanrahan took charge of him. 

In the outer office the doctor waited 
for the apparatus to be adjusted. “By 
the way,” he asked casually, “what be- 
came of the third man, Colton? Has 
he been discharged ?” 

A queer look showed in the faces of 
both sheriff and reporter. Maisie Ken- 
dall glanced suspiciously from one to 
the other, as though scenting collusion. 

“Huh!” the sheriff grunted. “He 
proved an alibi. Huh!” 


The reporter said nothing, but his 
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expression told me that Colton’s ex- 
planation had been extremely unsavory. 

“Umphf,” commented the chief, and 
said no more. And to this day, al- 
though I have my suspicions, I do not 
know where Colton spent those hours 
on the night of the murder. The news- 
papers stated merely that he had es- 
tablished an alibi. 

“All ready, doctor!” called Hanra- 
han from the other room, and the chief 
arose. 

I went with him, of course. Mas- 
terson and Hawkins made to follow, 
but he barred them out. 

“No,” drawled the doctor. “No. 
Do you think I can get anything out 
of the man before a crowd?” His low 
voice did not carry to the inner room. 
“How do you think my instruments will 
work if he’s on his guard every minute, 
his attention distracted by a policeman 
and a reporter? I don’t care a rap for 
the press, or the law, either,” he went 
on, yawning. “You stay out, both of 
you.” 

It was a flat, peremptory order, and 
the two men obeyed it, although with 
grumbling reluctance. The chief closed 
the door upon their protests, and upon 
the wistful, questioning gaze of Maisie 
Kendall, and turned his attention to his 
subject. 

Lester Shelby sat beside the stand, 
looking rather apprehensively at its 
array of instruments. His coat was 
off; both shirt sleeves were rolled back 
to the shoulders, and about each mus- 
cular arm was wrapped a rubber band. 
From these, rubber tubes led to the 
sphygmomanometer and the Parkinson 
volumetric apparatus. Of these, the 
former instrument records changes in 
the blood pressure ; the latter, variations 
in the actual volume of the muscles. 
Though the lay reader may not know 
it, emotions produce easily measured 
changes not only in the pulse and blood 
pressure but also.in the size of the 
soft tissues. Our bodies actually ex- 
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pand and shrink in sympathy with men- 
tal processes; it is not wholly fanciful 
to say that one “swells with pride.” 

“Where’s that dog?” began the chief. 

Hanrahan disappeared ; in a moment, 
the shaggy beast bounded in. He 
greeted his master with delight, bark- 
ing, wagging his tail, leaping up until 
[ feared for the doctor’s apparatus. 

Though he sat quite still, Lester 
Shelby was glad to see the brute, I 
knew. His inflamed eyes brightened ; 
he smiled wryly, wrinkling his bruised 
cheek. The indicator of the Parkinson 
began to rise; it registered pleasure. 
Shelby’s body was expanding with the 
joy of welcoming this dumb friend. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, ap- 
parently satisfied. ‘Have him to hie 
down now.” 

At a word from his master the dog 
lay at his feet quietly, tail still waving, 
eyes eager and intent upon the face 
of his accepted lord. 

Shelby turned to the doctor. “I don’t 
know what this means,” he complained. 
“Of course I’ve heard of Doctor Bent- 
iron; but I didn’t send for you. And 
the district attorney hasn’t any right to 
force me to be examined in any such 
Way.” 

“If you’re innocent you’ve nothing to 
fear,” the doctor told him. ‘I’m doing 
this for your brother.” 

Shelby made no direct reply, but the 
telltale indicator of the Parkinson began 
to fall. “Take these things off!” he 
cried. “I won't stand for this!” 

He made to rise; Hanrahan stepped 
forward and gripped his shoulders, 
holding him helpless. The dog half 
rose, growling. 

“Sit—down!” drawled the chief. 
His tone was flat, dry, expressionless, 
but none the less commanding. Shelby 
ceased to struggle. 

The chief waited a moment while his 
subject’s blood pressure, raised by his 
excitement, dropped to normal. The 


indicator of the Parkinson rose a little. 
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“Did you hate your father?’ he 
asked, and watched his apparatus 
keenly. 

For a perceptible moment both indi- 
cators remained stationary; then blood 
pressure rose, while the Parkinson 
showed a shrinking of tissues. It was 
the reaction of anger; Shelby was re- 
senting the question. 

“Certainly not!” he denied hotly, 
“That’s brutal! That’s r 

The chief cut him short. “All right,” 
he said with a yawn. “Satisfied. 
Hanrahan, take ’em off.” 

The orderly complied. 

“Now, my son,” the chief continued, 
“suppose you come clean. You didn’t 
get that shiner in any automobile acci- 
dent, you know. Somebody hit you. 
Who was it?” 

The other stared at 
mouthed, half afraid. 

“How did you know ?” he demanded. 

Doctor Bentiron shrugged. “By 
horse sense,” he drawled. “I’ve seen a 
good many black eyes in my day. Who 
gave you that one? Gordon?” 

Lester Shelby covered his face and 
sobbed once. “Yes,” he said, gulping. 

“Umphf,” said the chief. “Then 
you did go back?” 

The young man nodded. “I went 
back,” he repeated. “Yes, I went back. 
I was out here that afternoon,” he went 
on, anxiously voluble. Evidently he 
had reached his limit of reticence; now 
he must confide in some one, must share 
the burden of his mind. ‘Gordon and 
father had been quarreling. ‘They sent 
for me. I was always the peacemaker, 
you know. 

“Well, 1 patched it up the best I 
could, and started home. I was nearly 
there when I| decided to go back. They 
hadn’t acted right, either of them. | 
hated to leave them alone together, for 
fear of another quarre!. I thought I’d 
go back and spend the night. So 1 
turned round. 





him, open- 














“It was half past ten when I got to 
Bowslip. At the station I met another 
car—Colton’s car. It drove on, toward 
Sayville. I went to the bungalow and 
stopped. The lights were still on, and 
as I came up the walk I heard a noise 
inside. Two men were quarreling. I 
couldn’t make out any words, but pres- 
ently there came an awful racket, like 
fighting. ‘I'll kill you! I heard my 
father shout. Then a crash, and a 
groan, and sounds as if somebody was 
smashing all the furniture in there. 

“Of course I was running. J got up 
on the porch and tried the door. It 
was locked. I shook it and pounded 
and shouted, and the noise inside 
stopped. I was half crazy, I guess; I 
don’t believe I called for help, even. 
Anyway, nobody came. The other 
houses near by were dark. But I broke 
the door in after a minute. The night 
latch was weak, anyhow, and it slipped 
out of its socket. And I tumbled into 
the hall. 

“T heard somebody running. I’d lost 
my glasses and couldn’t see much of 
anything. Then, as I tried to get up, 
somebody hit me in the face and 
knocked me down. I fell on my wrist 
and sprained it. I cried out something, 
1 don’t know what—and Gordon’s voice 

nswered. 


““‘Why, it’s Lester!’ he said and 
helped me up. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, as if he’d been getting ready 
for bed. ‘There’s been burglars here,’ 
he said. ‘I thought you were one of 
them. Something terrible’s happened, 


I'm afraid.” And we went into the 
itting room, and there was poor father, 
dead. He was horribly beaten; I’d 
never have known him.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief. “Why 
didn’t you call for help at once?” 

Lester flushed, tugging at his under 
lip. “Why—why,” he hesitated, “that 


was Gordon’s idea. He said, ‘Look 


here, Lester, you’d better get out of 
this, quick. 


This looks bad for you. 
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Here I’m stirred out of bed by calls for 
help, and run in, and find my father 
dead, and you in the hall with your 
glasses broken. You’re supposed to be 
in New York. We didn’t expect you 
back. Does anybody know you came?’ 
I told him no, and he seemed relieved. 
‘Well, he went on, ‘that’s what I’d 
have to tell the police, if we called them 
now: that I heard a noise and ran out 
and found my father dead and you 
almost leaning over him. And _ here 
you've got a black eye’—it was swelling 
already—‘and they might not believe 
me if J told them I did it. You know, 
all the money goes to you. It looks 
bad for you, Lester—very bad!’ 

“He shook his head, and I began to 
get scared myself. It did seem as if 
J might have a hard time explaining. 
So we finally decided to keep quiet till 
morning. We hunted all around, but 
we couldn’t find any trace of the bur- 
glars. Gordon thought they must have 
forced the front door, and that was 
why it opened so easily when I put 
my shoulder to it. So at last I drove 
away and left my car out near Jamaica 
after I’d smashed the generator with a 
wrench, to explain why I was so late 
getting home. Gordon said he’d call 
the police in the morning. He said it 
was better for him, because he hadn't 
any motive. My father’d cut him off 
in the will, you know. But something 
must have gone wrong, because they 
arrested him anyway. And now I don’t 
know what to do. It would look worse 
than ever for me if I told the truth, 
and yet maybe I ought to. 
and I have been quarreling about it, 
here in jail. He as good as told me 
he believed I killed father myself. | 
don’t know what to do,” he finished al- 
most tearfully. I pitied him, “But J] 
just had to tell somebody. Nothing 
like this ever happened to me before!” 

It was the age-old plaint of the man 
of system, of precedent, quite helpless 
in the face of an emergency. If the 


Gordon 
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situation had been covered by the bank- 
ing laws Lester Shelby might have 
handled it not without decision; but 
being without precedent, he was hope- 
lessly lost. 

“Umphf,” drawled the chief. “Cheer 
up, man! JI don’t believe you did it.” 

Neither did I; neither could any one 
who had seen him then. I began to 
wonder why Gordon Shelby had 
thought it wise to play such a trick upon 
his brother. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
CONFESSION. 


G° back now,” ordered Doctor Bent- 
iron. “No, leave the dog here.” 

At his master’s word the poor beast 
settled obediently back, looking long- 
ingly toward the door. Bill led Lester 
Shelby to the cells. 

“Bring the other one now,” the chief 
called after him. 

Masterson and the sheriff waited out- 
side. Miss Maisie had disappeared. 

“What about it?” demanded the re- 
porter. 

“Umphf,” said the chief. 
the girl?” 

“Gone out to drive around tili you 
get through. Said she was too nervous 
to wait.” 

“Umphf,” repeated Doctor Bentiron. 
“Well, Lester didn’t do it.” 

“here!” said Sheriff Hawkins. 
“What'd I tell you, young feller? All 
this new-fangled stuff about motives, 
they’s no sense in it.” 

‘Umphf,” said the 
prove Gordon 


“Where's 


“That 
you 


chief. 
doesn’t guilty, 
know.” 

The entry of the prisoner cut off fur- 
ther discussion. With a firm step Gor- 
don Shelby walked through into the 
inner room. At Hanrahan’s direction 
he seated himself willingly enough. A 
sardonic smile played about his firm 
lips; either he had no belief in such 
methods or he was conscious of inno- 
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cence or, perhaps, of his own ability to 
control his emotions. 

At his coming the forgotten dog 
lifted its head angrily. Lips drawn 
back in a snarl, he growled fiercely. 
Gordon cursed him and aimed a kick 
which luckily missed, or, I think, the 
animal would have been at his throat. 

The chief caught the dog’s collar and 
dragged him from the room. “Umphf,” 
said he, with a sort of mournful satis- 
faction. “Hanrahan, take him back to 
the He was through with the 
dog. 

Presently Gordon was invested with 
the arm-bands. I began to watch the 
indicators of the two delicate instru- 
ments. 

“You don’t like dogs,” drawled Doc- 
tor Bentiron. 

“| hate ’em,”’ answered the young 
man frankly. “Always have.” 

The indicator of the Parkinson 
dropped. 

“That's no reason for kicking them,” 
said the doctor reprovingly. 

The young man shrugged, but said 
nothing. His strong, pleasant face was 
turned alertly toward us, awaiting fur- 
ther questions; his dark eyes were 
frank and honest. I felt his magnet- 
ism; my heart warmed to him, But 
Doctor Bentiron only blinked mourn- 
fully at the wall, his face twisted wryly 
as though he were about to take a dose 
of nasty medicine. 

“You've always quarreled with 4 
father, haven’t you?” he asked in a flat 
toneless drawl. 

Gordon nodded. It was as though he 
had been waiting for this question and 
had his answer prepared. 

“Yes,” said he readily. “We never 
agreed about anything. Poor fat 
It makes me feel badly now.” 

The words were frank en 
mildly regretf 


” 
car. 


decorous, 


tone was 
Nothing in his manner indicated any 
deep emotion. One would have 


thought those quarrels trifling things. 














But before my fascinated eyes the 
indicator of the Parkinson fell and 
fell, while the needle of the sphygmo- 
manometer rose. Increasing blood 
pressure, shrinking of the volume of 
the body—unfailing signs, these, of 
hatred, of fear, of all ugly passions. 

“Umphf,” said the chief. It was al- 
“And what was your 


most a groan. 
last quarrel about?’ 

The telltale indicators continued to 
move, one up, the other down. A sul- 
len flush crept up beneath Shelby’s dark 
skin; his breath came short. The 
sphygmomanometer needle leaped and 
jerked to the bounding of his pulses; 
the Parkinson showed his arm five mil- 
limeters smaller than normal. 

“None of your business, 
wered rudely. 

rhe chief sighed. “I don’t mean the 
quarrel Monday afternoon,” he ex- 
plained. “I mean the one late that 
night, the one that ended in a fight, 
my son; the one in which you killed 
your father.” 

Gordon Shelby sprang up, tearing off 
the arm-bands. A rubber tube parted 
with a snap. Hanrahan rescued the 
tottering stand. 

“What do you mean?” he shouted. 
“What are you talking about?” 

rhe doctor shrugged. “Sit down,” 
he said, sighing. “Sit down, son. 
Your brother’s been talking to us.” 

The other laughed shortly. ‘“Les- 
ter!’ He sneered as he spoke the name. 
“What if he did, as long as he told the 
truth ?” 


” 


he an- 


“Oh, he told me the truth,” repeated 
Doctor Bentiron with peculiar empha- 
“Hasn’t it occurred to my 

son, that Lester isn’t quite as big a fool 
He found you in an in- 
sane rage, almost ready to add another 
murder to the one you'd already done, 
and he pretended to fall in with your 
absurd ideas for the sake of his own 
ou’d 


one, 


you, 


as he looks ? 


1° 


ife. Don’t you suppose he knew 
killed your father? But it was 


. 
d 
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and as long as nobody but yourself was 
suspected, he thought it best to keep 


still and give you what chance he 
could.” 
Gordon Shelby laughed again, a 


“Isn’t that just 


’ 


hopeless, bitter laugh. 
like the cautious, calculating Lester? 
he mocked. It did not occur to him 
to doubt. “He’s got no heart—only 
an adding machine. He’s all cred 
and debits; and when 


its 
the account 
seemed to be going against him he set 
down an entry on the other side. Of 
course, I might have known.” 

His accusation was the more bitterly 
unjust to poor, precise Lester Shelby 
in that it held a grain of truth; had 
the other really known what Doctor 
Bentiron claimed, I did not doubt that 
he might have acted thus. 

“That ends it,” said Gordon, throw- 
ing out his arms in defeat. “It doesn’t 
make much difference. They’d have 
railroaded me anyhow. I wouldn’t 
have a chance before a jury of farmers. 
So I might as well come clean. I con- 
fess!” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, sad- 


dened by his own triumph. ‘I’m 
sorry, my son—sorry. What started 
it?” 

Gordon stared at him a moment, 
plainly surprised by his sympathy. 


“Why,” he answered, “it was—and this 
mustn’t go any farther. I tell you as 
a doctor, under the seal of—what do 
you call it, professional confidence -— 
it was about Maisie. My fiancée. He 
tried to tell me—to tell me something 
about Maisie which I knew was a lie! 
I wouldn’t listen. He’d been drinking ; 
he had a cellar full of whisky laid by— 
and I’d been drinking with him. Les- 
ter’d just patched up a peace between 
us. 

“And I told him to shut up; 
laughed, and called her—a foul name. 
And I struck him. 

“He pulled out a pistol, swearing 
he'd kill me. And I went 


and he 


crazy, | 
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think. What with the drink, and hate, 
and anger that he should have sullied 
a good girl’s name by even speaking 
it, I didn’t know what I was doing. 
Anyway, he’d have shot me. I hit him 
with a chair, and kept on hitting until 
I heard Lester at the door. Then I 
ran out, and I'd have killed him, too— 
I knew my father was dead—but I 
couldn’t quite do it. 

“Then, all of a sudden, the fit, or 
whatever it was, went away, and my 
mind was all clear again. So I patched 
up a story about burglars and made 
Lester think he’d be suspected if he 
stayed. I think he would, too,” he 
added bitterly. “This hick cop arrested 
me without half as much evidence. I 
hadn’t any motive.” 

“There are motives and motives,” 
commented Doctor Bentiron cryptically. 

Gordon sighed. “And it all went 
for nothing,” said he. “I was pinched, 
anyway, and I’d have been convicted 
even if I’d kept quiet. I’m sure of 
it. And I didn’t even fool Lester!’’ 

“You didn’t fool me,” the chief cor- 
rected him. “Your brother still believes 
you innocent.” 

It seemed to hearten the poor chap. 
“(Good old scout!” said he. 

He did not question the doctor’s 
stratagem; he seemed to accept that as 
a matter of course. Things had gone 
against him; that was all. He wore 
an air of resignation that was not with- 
out dignity. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A DIFFICULT TASK. 


[POcTOR BENTIRON rose and 
opened the door. ‘Sheriff!’ he 
called. ‘Masterson! Is Miss Kendall 
there?” 
“No,” came the answer; “not back 
yet, 
“Umphf. Well, come in. 
don Shelby has confessed!” 
Confused cries from without; the re- 


Mr. Gor- 
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porter’s gasp of disappointment and 
chagrin; the sheriff’s triumphant, “Told 
you so! All this here new-fangled, 
highfalutin’ stuff! Darn’ foolishness, 
that’s all!” 

They surged in. 
nodded to them calmly. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I confess,” he said. 
“T killed my father. It was in self- 
defense.” 

The reporter glanced at his wrist 
watch. “I’ve got to catch that train!” 
he cried. “Time to write it myself, 
for the first edition. See you to-night, 
Blakely—get details!’ And he 
gone, 

“Come along back, son,” said the 
sheriff not unkindly. “I'll send f’r the 
D. A., and you c’n make a reg’lar con- 
fession an’ sign it.” 

He led his prisoner away. A proud 
man was that sheriff; his actions had 
been vindicated by a confession. 

While Hanrahan, quite unmoved by 
this tragic drama—he had witnessed so 
many tragedies thus!—packed his in- 
struments, I turned to the doctor for 
light. 

“Explain!” I begged. “How did I 
go wrong? You told me yourself to 
look for a motive.” 

“There are motives and motives,” 1 
peated the chief dully. “You 
for the wrong kind, that’s all. 
ing generally, my son, there are two 
sorts of murders: crimes of avarice and 
crimes of passion. th t 


The 


prisoner 


Was 


looked 


Cnaal 
Speak 


Under the first 
head come all murders done for gain, 
or to prevent loss or exposure. That’s 
plain enough, isn’t it? 

“Well, those are crimes of calcula 
tion. They are cold-blooded, well 
planned, because the emotions of the 
murderer are not directly involved. If 
Colton had killed Shelby one would 
have looked for a crime of this sort. 
He’d have used poison or a gun; a 
knife, perhaps; but he would not have 
beaten a dead man. That was the work 
of some one whose passions were 
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aroused; of a man temporarily insane volume began to shrink, his blood pres- 
with anger. sure went up. He began to show 
“Lester couldn’t have done it, either. signs of anger that he was unable to 
The Parkinson showed that he had no control. Here was a man who hated 
grudge against his father. Also, his Morris Shelby, and only a man who 
dog loves him. On the other hand, the hated him thoroughly could have beaten 
dog hates Gordon. I suspect that he’d him up like that. So I told him Lester 
kicked or beaten the animal before. was on to him; and it worked.” 


There’s a vein of cruelty in him. What He rose, sighing deeply. “And now 
did the girl call him? Masterful. I must go and tell that poor girl that 
Umphf. Yes. Exactly. her Gordon is guilty, after all. She'll 


“Well, we put the Parkinson on him. hate me; but it’s just as well. If that 
Directly I began to talk about his father man had married her he’d have been 


the indicator went down; his body beating her within the year.” 











GIRL MAKES BURGLARS SIGN CONFESSION 


OMING face to face with two burglars in her father’s home in Birmingham, 
England, Miss Grace Martin did not scream or faint, but made them unload 
the sack they had filled with valuables and then induced them to sign a con- 
fession of their unlawful entry. Miss Martin was reading in her room when, 
at half past one in the morning, she heard a noise downstairs. Putting on a 
dressing gown she descended stealthily to the dining room, whence the un- 
familiar sounds seemed to issue. She entered the room and switched on the 
electric lights. 

Harry Cotes, a bricklayer, and Samuel Speed, a painter, were standing, 
with terror on their faces, before a cupboard they had broken open. On the 
floor near them was a sack, into which they had put their plunder. 

Comprehending the situation immediately, and being of a fearless nature, 
Miss Martin insisted that the men replace the things they had taken from the 
cupboard shelves. This they did almost willingly. Their hope that they would 
be permitted to depart quietly at once thereafter was short-lived, for Miss 
Martin had not yet finished with them. She was unable to communicate with 
the police at that time and turn the thieves over to them; but she forced the 
frightened men to sign a confession to the effect that they had entered the 
house with the intention of stealing. That being secured, she let them leave, 
but the police arrested them within a short time. 








THIEVES LEAVE OLD CLOTHES FOR NEW 


BURGLARS who broke into the Broadway Clothes Shop in New York not 

long ago and stole goods valued at three thousand dollars did not wait to 
return to their rooms before discarding their apparel and donning some of 
the clothing they had appropriated. Instead they went to the office of the 
Maurice Richmond Music Company on the second floor of the building, un- 
dressed, threw their own shabby suits behind a piano in a corner of the room, 
and put on garments selected with care from the stock of the clothes shop they 
had looted. 

Some one of the burglars must have musical inclinations, for, although 
several desks in the second-floor office were broken into, nothing was stolen 
except a package of music books. 











Charles W. Tyler 


Author of the ‘‘Big-nose Charley’’ Stories, etc. 


JIE question was this: Could 
a bank messenger leaving a 
bank where he was employed 
' shortly after one o’clock with 
a letter containing twenty thousand 
dollars in one-thousand-dollar _ bills, 
which he was to register at the post 
office less than three blocks away, dis- 
appear so completely in the course of 
the afternoon that there would be ab- 
solutely no trace of him for the po- 
lice to follow? Could this bank mes- 
senger bury himself so effectively 
somewhere around the corner, imme- 
diately after leaving the bank, that nei- 
ther inspectors from the “front office” 
nor the dicks of the famous “A. B. A.” 
ever could find him? Could he pass 
on to some far part of the world, alter 
his appearance, change his name, and 
become somebody else so entirely that 
he need never fear that the law one 
day should discover his whereabouts, 
identity, and require his 





uncover his 
return to pay the penalty of his crime? 

Owen L. Jetterman believed it could. 
lle believed that he could lay his plans 
o completely that there would remain 
no tiny weak link to betray him. He 
had studied the possibilities of the thing 
for many months. Not as concerned 


twenty thousand dollars in particular, 
it rather he had gone into the sub- 
ject as a whole and in connection with 
whatever sum should be at hand at an 
opportune time, should that sum be of 
sufficient size to warrant the attempt. 


Jetterman was fond of fine clothes; 
he was fond of theaters; he was fond 
of dining at much more elaborate res- 
taurants than a gentleman of his rather 
limited means could very well afford. 
He believed that he was meant for far 
greater things than being just a bank 
messenger. Not being of the type of 
person who believes that all things 
come to him who labors diligently, the 
young gentleman entertained the mis- 
taken idea that his station in life was 
more a matter for the fates to decide 
than one with which he himself must 
wrestle to a fall. 

Owen B. frequently labored under 
the mistaken idea that he was not ap- 
preciated, while he bemoaned the fact 
that he was not rich as well as hand- 
some. No one denied that young Jet- 
terman was generously endowed with 
manly charms—not even Mr. Jeiter- 
man. 

“Oh-h, say, if 
I shake the dust of this one-horse bt 
from my feet!” friends had often heard 
the gentleman assert. “Me for the high 

la 


I was rich, wouldn't 


a 
Irg 


places. Oh, boy! Frisco, Manila, 
Shanghai, Calcutta, Bagdad, Cairo, 
Rome, Monte Carlo. Get out in the 
world. See something. Ugh!’—with 
a deprecatory wave of his slim, white 
hand. “Linger in this jay town? Oh, 


I had mone\ 


lady, lady! Not me, if 
enough to pull out of it.” 
That was the begi 


Jetterman frequented places 


nning. 


Owen b. 














where there were travel lectures; he 
haunted the lobbies of the big hotels, 
and, whenever the opportunity offered, 
he mingled with men of affairs, listened 
to their language, mimicked their man- 
nerisms, copied their mode of dress, 
and frequently found himself examin- 
ing his person before a mirror, while 
always there crept over his face an ex- 
pression of complete satisfaction. He 
was one of them. The only thing that 
barred the way was money. He would 
get that. 

Jetterman was twenty-three years 
old, of medium height, rather slight of 
build, and possessed of deceptive brown 
eyes that could portray those many and 
variant expressions of the soul so often 
accredited to the female of the species. 
The youngster’s features were delicate 
rather than strong; his mouth was 
small and his teeth very white and even. 
His skin was fair, with just the slight- 
est tinge of pink suffusing it. His voice 
was soft and well modulated; it had 
none of the harsher qualities which fre- 
quently are of the masculine tone, His 
hands were white and slim, to a point 
that threatened to border daintiness; 
his finger nails were tapering and very 
carefully manicured, always. 

Owen B. Jetterman was, in fact, what 
many are pleased to refer to as a lady's 
man. He frequented the homes of sev- 
eral young women of his acquaintance, 
He attended them at dances and musi- 
cales and church suppers impartially. 
\t amateur theatricals he was looked 
an artist when it came to im- 
personations and tripping the light, 
fantastic toe. 

Che bank officials where Jetterman 
was employed thought well of him and 
trusted him absolutely. He had been 
associated with the institution a little 
over two years. His recommendations 


upon a 








had been of the best; he was bonded in 
accordance with the requirements of his 
position. 

Then came that day when Owen B. 
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Jetterman walked out of the bank, with 
a letter which contained twenty thou- 
sand dollars in denominations of one 
thousand dollars each, and never re- 
turned. 

Once, at the corner of the street, the 
youth looked back. Again that ques- 
tion was in his mind. Could the thing 
be done? Could he drop from sight 
so completely that no trace of him 
would ever be found? Was twenty 
thousand dollars the price? Should 
he wait until an opportunity offered 
to increase the stakes of this game 
which he played? He decided not. 

His glance rested on a traffic cop at 
the crossing before him. For the brief- 
est moment he felt a thrill of fear some- 
where far down inside of him; then he 
laughed. Why should he be afraid? 
He was not a thief—yet. Soon he 
might be.; but not now. 

Reaching up, he allowed his fingers 
to touch the outside of his coat at the 
right breast. A smooth, thick packet 
was there. He found himself murmur- 
ing under his breath: “Twenty thou- 
sand dollars.” And again the fingers 
of his right hand caressed that long, 
brown envelope hidden underneath. 

He walked slowly toward the post of- 
fice; his head was bent; his eyes were 
on the sidewalk beneath him. Owen 
B. Jetterman was thinking. He was 
thinking harder than he~had ever 
thought before. He was about to cross 
that dividing line which separates the 
world from the underworld. Until he 
reached the post office he would be a 
bank messenger, trusted and held to be 
an honest, upright employee. If he did 
not register at the post office that 
money which had been placed in his 
care, he would automatically become a 
thief, a fugitive from justice. At his 
heels there soon would be the best de- 
tective talent in the city, for the bank 
was protected by the famous “A, B. A.” 

Again the question: Could the thing 
be done? 


1 








50 
Owen B. Jetterman had laid all his 


plans carefully. Every detail had re- 
ceived the utmost attention. For over 
a month his suit case had been await- 
ing his call in the parcel room of one of 
the railroad terminals of the city. Also, 
he carried—had, in fact, been carrying 
for some weeks—nearly five hundred 
dollars of his own money, which he 
had drawn from a savings bank in an- 
ticipation of just the move which to- 
day he intended to put into execution. 

Several times before he had reached 
the Federal Building in the square the 
youth glanced back over his shoulder. 
He couldn’t have told just why, but some 
strange premonition possessed him, 
which seemed to tell him that he was 
being followed. 

He entered the post-office building at 
a side entrance and passed through a 
long corridor. At section forty-five he 
paused before a small wicket window. 
From an inner pocket of his coat he 
took a long, brown, manila envelope— 
carefully prepared beforehand—which 
was sealed with several huge blotches 
of brown wax. This he shoved toward 
the clerk beyond, and, a minute later, 
he received his little white receipt slip 
and immediately left the building at an 
entrance on the opposite side from that 
where he had come in. 

He turned one corner and made his 
way leisurely down a thoroughfare that 
led directly to the railroad terminal 
where, over a month before, he had car- 
ried his carefully packed suit case. 

At the delivery window of the par- 
cel room he tendered his check. He 
received the suit case, paid the charges, 
and made his way to the line of ticket 
windows outside the huge waiting room 
Here he purchased a ticket for Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

“What time does train 


the next 


leave?” he asked the ticket seller. 

The man glanced at a clock some- 
where beyond the range of Mr. Jet- 
terman’s eyes, 
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“The Wol- 
You'll have to get a Pullman 
ticket if you go on that. There are no 


“Two o’clock,” he said. 
verine. 
day coaches.” 

Jetterman bought a Pullman ticket 
for the parlor car. 

He left the window marked “Pull- 
man Tickets” and went into the train 
shed. Of a gateman he inquired the 
track on which the Worcester train 
would leave. 

It was track thirteen. 

Jetterman was not superstitious. 
He caught himself mumbling something 
irrelevantly associated with thirteens 
and twenty-threes in general. 

The train had not backed in. He 
placed his suit case on end and stood 
watching out through the gates toward 
the yards beyond. He had been stand- 
ing in this manner for perhaps five 
minutes when he felt a hand on his arm. 
His thoughts had been of the possibil- 
ity of failure as compared with those 
of success in this his first venture into 
the underworld, so termed. 

He started nervously and immedi- 
ately cursed himself inwardly for hav- 
ing no better control over himself. 
Many times he had read that detectives 
and policemen touched their men lightly 
on the arm as formally giving notice 
that the person so designated was about 
to be placed under arrest. 

Jetterman turned his head 
slowly. There were a hundred panicky 
thoughts flooding through his mind, 
suddenly conceived flaws in his plan of 
flight, flaws that might in an inst 
and without warning, upset his care- 
fully developed schedule. For here, in 
the very beginning of his criminal « 
reer, was a thing he had not considered. 
Suppose that, while he was standing, as 
he was, in an entirely unprotected area, 
somebody should accost him who knew 
that he had made no mention of taking 
a trip, of going away—somebody who 
was intimately associated with him at~ 
the bank. Just suppose. Even taking 


very 














into consideration the fact that he had 
taken pains to explain before he left 
his place of employment that he was 
to lunch before returning, what if an 
official of the bank should come along 
and say: “Where are you going, Jet- 
terman?” What then? 

Wouldn’t the very fact that he ob- 
viously was taking French leave arouse 
suspicion, and—possibly—lead to his 
detention and arrest before he even had 
an opportunity to cover his trail? What 
excuse could he make for his pres- 
ence here in the train shed with a suit 
case? 

Hie swiftly seized upon the straw 
that he was waiting for—waiting to 
see a friend off on the train. This was 
the friend’s suit case and—— 

Suddenly he shot a downward glance 
at his own telltale initials there in glar- 
ing black letters on the upper end of the 
suit case. He momentarily forgot the 
presence at his elbow as this new fear 
swept over him. No, not his friend’s 
suit case. Not that. He was loaning 
a friend his suit case. Yes, that was 
it. That ought to sound all right. 

Again he felt the light reminder, the 
touch of a hand on his sleeve. His head 
was still half turned. He became 
aware that some one was speaking to 
him—was, in fact, repeating an inter- 
rogation. 

“Do you know what time the next 
train goes to Worcester, friend?” 

Owen 6b. Jetterman found himself 
staring at a man in a rather shabby 
black suit, a person who looked as 
though he might be having a temporary 
run of misfortune, a person whose luck 
never had been any better than it ought 
to have. 

The stranger was of a familiar type 
—the family-man sort of individual, 
whose rundown shoes and _ frayed 
sleeves { 


and trouser legs bear mute tes- 
timony that there are others at home 
His age 

forty, 


whose needs must come first. 
was in the neighborhood of 
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maybe forty-five. He might have been 
a machinist or a steamfitter or a hoist- 
ing engineer or something of that sort, 
judging by the grime that still clung to 
his hands, that was ground into the 
pores and that remained there in spite 
of determined applications of hot wa- 
ter and preparations of patent sand 
soap. He was rather stocky, of me- 
dium height, heavy-faced, and pos- 
sessed of a stubbly, sandy mustache 
which adorned his upper lip. 

Jetterman stared at the other for a 
moment, at once keenly speculative, 
now that his first flush of “nerves” had 
been controlled. He saw nothing in the 
man’s rather stolid countenance that led 
him to believe that the gentleman was 
endowed with more than the ordinary 
intelligence of the common herd, as con- 
sidered by Jetterman from his slightly 
higher station—self-catalogued in the 
order of things. “Polack,” he thought ; 
“maybe Swede.” 

“Did [ give you a start?” the man 
asked apologetically. “You jumped 
so.” 

“J was thinking of something,” said 
Jetterman not in the least graciously. 
“IT was a long wavs from here. What 
was it you were asking me? Let’s have 
it again.” 

Mentally he railed at the other be- 
cause, of so many, the fellow had 
chosen to pick on him, especially when 
there was a gateman loafing against 
the gates a little farther along. 

“\Vhy must the fool take it upon him- 
self to scare me half to death?” he 
asked himself. 

“The next train for Worcester,” the 





stranger was repeating patiently. “Do 
you know what time it leaves?” 

“Two o'clock,” stated the ex-bank 
messenger dourly, then added mali- 
ciously: “You can’t ride on that. It’s 


all Pullmans. You’d have to have a 
parlor-car check.” 

“What’s the fare to Worcester, any- 
way, I wonder?” the other said then. 
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“Dollar forty-four,” snapped Jetter- 
man, “and that doesn’t include your 
Pullman seat.” 

“You don’t happen to know what’s 
the next train, do you?” The gentle- 
man was evidently a sticker. 

“One of those one-way-brain guys,” 
flashed through the youth’s mind. 

“T couldn't tell you, Jack, I’m sure,” 
said the fugitive with increasing exas- 
peration. ‘You'd better ask that gate- 
man, or else go into the waiting room 
and find out all about it at the infor- 
mation window. They are all read up 
on this dope in there.” 

“How were you going—on the two 
o'clock train?” persisted the man in the 
black suit. 

“Who said I was going on any 
train?’ heatedly inquired the youth. 
“Can’t a guy stand here without your 
thinking he’s going somewhere ©” 

“Oh, excuse me,” murmured the in- 
quisitive individual meekly, backing 
away. “Only you seemed to know so 
much about it. I thought you might be 
going to Worcester.” 

A fresh remark sprang to Jetter- 
man’s lips, but he suppressed it with an 
impatient grunt. His eyes, i 





nowever, 
followed the man down past the news 
stand and on toward the station’s side 
entrance. He passed two gentlemen in 
uniforms. He accosted neither. 


ies 
The Wolverine’s train was a little 


late in being backed in. Owen Jetter- 
man had become more alert and watch- 


ful. He was beginning to feel nerv- 
ous. He kept his eyes roving back and 


forth over the ever-changing flood of 
faces, meanwhile remaining back well 
in the shadow of the cigar stand. At 
length he passed through an open gate 
several tracks beyond the designated 
thirteen, made his way toward the far 
end of the train shed, and gradually 
worked back across the tracks till he 
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was on the platform from which he 
would board Number 13. 

A few minutes later the big steel train 
of Pullmans came weaving in under the 
gantry, or signal bridge, and slipped 
quietly to its place. Jetterman walked 
slowly back and forth for a few min- 
utes, then moved toward a little clus- 
ter of uniformed personages about mid- 
way in the train and showed his tick- 
ets. A porter took his grip and led 
the way to his seat in the parlor car. 

Jetterman glanced nervously at his 
watch. Was he playing it wrong? 
Was he taking too long a chance? 

“What time do you get into Worces- 
ter?” he asked the porter. 

“Three-ten, suh,” said George. 

The youth slumped into the huge 
chair and fidgeted. He crossed his legs 
and uncrossed them; he twirled his fin- 
gers and picked convulsively at a 
button on his vest. 

“Three-ten,” he said to himself, 
again taking out his watch and study- 
ing the figures on its face. ‘“Three-ten. 
I will be about an hour late at the bank. 
They'll be wondering what is the mat- 
ter with Jetterman—just wondering— 
about then. Probably about four 
o'clock they’ll begin to nose around a 
bit and make an inquiry or two. Per- 
haps they'll wonder if I got waylaid 
or something. Huh!” He laughed 
mirthlessly. “At four o’clock they can 
wonder and be darned to them! At 
four o’clock they can look till ther« 
whiskers on the’ sun—and they'll 
find Owen 8B.  Jetterman 
N-never! At four o’clock I’ll be faded 
out for keeps. I'll say so!” 

At one minute past two the big 
B. & A. passenger hauler strained 
against the pin, picked up the slack as 
gently as though the big train was on 
a carpet, and headed out past the tower! 

Owen B. Jetterman breathed a sigh 
of relief. 


loose 


are 
never 


So far all was rosy. The 
train stopped at Trinity Place at thre 
minutes past two. The ex-messenger 
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was a little uneasy. He had read of 
police inspectors boarding outward- 
bound trains here and inward trains at 
Back Bay, and removing certam pas- 
sengers without asking their leave. 
With Trinity Place safely passed, the 
young gentleman felt that the pits in his 
road were all behind him. 

For a time he sat staring from the 
window, making an attempt to become 
interested in the things that were slip- 
ping past. This was impossible, he 
found. He got up and went to the end 
of the car and secured a time-table, 
and returned to his chair. He suddenly 
found himself interested in certain 
numbers above the columns of figures 
which represented the different trains’ 
schedules. He decided they must be 
the numbers of the trains themselves. 

He glanced above the word “Wolver- 
ine.” The train number was thirteen. 
Track thirteen; train thirteen. Sud- 
denly he was aware that an almost 
weird, intuitive impression was creep- 
ing over him, to the effect that some- 
thing was wrong. He found himself 
wondering if thirteen was the omen 
that portended ill fortune, or was it to 
be a prognostication of good? Again 
he fell to reviewing his movements since 
he left the bank. 

Was there something that he had for- 
gotten? Was there something that he 
should have done which he had not? 
He thought he had drawn and checked 
and O. K.’d the delineation and sched- 
ule of this crime till it would have been 
utterly impossible to have left behind 
any loose end by which he might be be- 
trayed. 

He had purposely arranged his get 
\way in such a manner that eventually 
he would be traced. The cops would 
follow his trail to the parcel room, 
without a doubt; from there to the 
window, to the window of the 
Pullman tickets, to the train—probably 
to and including the very seat which 
he had occupied. 


ticket 


Yes, they would trace the bank mes- 
senger to Worcester, Massachusetts. 
They might, if they were not entirely 
out of luck, trace him to a certain ho- 
tel, to a room in that hotel—but there 
the trail would end, terminate, close, 
cease, leave off, discontinue, swiftly and 
without warning. 

The recently enlisted member of the 
underworld, in a moment of egotistic 
exultation, even considered registering 
—at that hotel where he would go— 
under his own name. He even pic- 
tured the amazement of the detectives 
when they looked there on the hotel’s 
book of daily record and saw the name, 
“Owen B. Jetterman, Boston.” Or, 
perhaps, the man at the desk might read 
of the theft before the police had suc 
ceeded in picking up the trail, and he 
might notify the authorities that a 
young man signing the name Jetter 
man recently had been a guest at that 


hotel. 
The ex-bank messenger’s spirits rose 
as the swiftly moving train carried him 


toward the goal of his ambition, to- 
ward the completion of the first step 
of his dreams of travel and seeing far 
places. 

They passed Wellesley Hills, Natick, 
Framingham—and promptly at ten min 
utes past three o’clock thundered into 
Worcester. The porter lugged Mr. Jet 
terman’s suit case to the platform. The 
latter tried to carry himself easily and 
with a certain amount of composure, 
but it was not entirely a success, more 
especialy in that moment when he 
stepped down through the vestibule and 
shot about him his first swift glance 
of apprehension. 

Try as he would, he could not shake 
off a strange uneasiness that persisted 
in hovering in the background of his 


brain. What it was Owen Jetterman 
could not guess. He believed little in 
hunches, and he had even less faith in 


weird, half-defined superstitions. And 
yet the young embezzler could not but 
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remember that his flight had been be- 
gun on track thirteen and train_ thir- 
teen. It was in his mind as he moved 
slowly across the platform of the sta- 
tion. 

If, as a great many persons firmly 
believed, things revolved in cycles of 
three—what would the third thirteen 
be? Jetterman remembered that many 
railroad men always looked for three 
wrecks after there had been one or two 
within a certain period; implicitly they 
waited and dreaded the third. He sud- 
denly found himself wishing that he 
had not taken the Wolverine. At the 
same time, and in spite of his averred 
disdain as concerned matters pertain- 
ing to the preternatural, he resolved 
henceforth to shun anything that had 
to do with thirteen. He didn’t like the 
sound of it—the third thirteen. 

Jetterman made his way directly to 
the street. He was slightly familiar 
with the city, enough so that without 
loss of time he made his way to a ho- 
tel. Here he registered, as he had 
planned, under his own name ; not, how- 
ever, with his customary flourish. In- 
stead, his letters were cramped and an- 
gular. He was trembling slightly. 

He was assigned toa room. He paid 
one day in advance. A moment later 
he was thankfully following a bell hop, 
who had taken charge of his suit case. 
The room was on the fourth floor. He 
crowded a quarter into the hand of the 
youth in buttons and hurried the latter 
on his way. An instant later, with an 
infinite sigh of relief, he sank into a 
chair for a moment’s rest before con- 
tinuing the role which he must play. 

Once more he examined the time- 
table he had secured from the porter of 
the parlor car. It was then nearly half 
past three. 

“Half past three,” he murmured, 
poking his finger up and down the col- 
umns under the head of “Main Line 
Westbound Weekday Trains,” “and the 
next thing going West is at six o’clock 
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—Buffalo and Chicago Special, Pull- 
man cars only. H’m! Another of 
those all-class trains. Well, the best is 
none too good for us, I guess. Eh, 
Owen? We will change up a little and 
go see if we can get any reservations 
on that rattler. Berth for little old Chi- 
cago. Fine!” 

Turning to another page of the time- 
table, he studied the condensed through 
service west. 

“Gets us into Chicago at nine-fifteen 
to-morrow night, central time.” He 
nodded his head and compressed his 
lips slightly. He rubbed the palms of 
his hands together with several quick 
little movements. “All right. Fly to 
it. Let’s get set.” 

He tossed his suit case on to the bed, 
snapped back the clasps, and inserted 
his key in the lock. Thirty minute 
later Owen B. Jetterman had been 
faded out. He had cast aside the last 
identifying detail of his existence as a 
fleeing thief. He was now neither a 
criminal nor a child of circumstance, 
but a definitely created character s 
igeniously disguised that, upon final in- 
spection before the mirror, he found it 
hard to believe that it was really him- 
self, 

With painstaking care he added a 
touch here and a pat there. No circum 
stantial detail escaped that last survey 
He stretched out his hands, clothed in 
spanking new gray gloves, and surveyed 
them critically. He worked his finge: 
closer into those slender depths and 
nodded at himself in the glass. 

“You'll do, boy,” he breathed 
“You'll do. I'll tell the world.” 

He transferred his roll of bills fro: 
the pocket of the trousers which 
had discarded to a place of safety and 
convenience, From the inner pocket of 
his coat he removed that tough manila 
envelope which contained the bank’ 
twenty one-thousand-dollar bills. He 
slit the envelope and removed th¢ 
money, which he placed in extreme se- 
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curity in a nook prepared for its re- 
ception on his person. The empty en- 
velope he tossed carelessly on to the bu- 
reau. Clothing which he had worn 
upon entering the room he tied care- 
fully in a bundle, wrapped it with news- 
paper, and secured the whole with a 
strong piece of twine. 

The empty suit case he closed and 
left on the bed. For a few moments 
he was puzzled as to what he should 
do with the bundle of clothes which he 
had been wearing until now. Some- 
how, he did not wish to leave them for 
the officers of the law to find. The 
envelope and the bag did not seem to 
matter. 

After a little he decided to carry the 
paper bundle to some place beyond the 
confines of the hotel, where he might 
dispose of it without arousing suspi- 
cion. It was an awkward and bulky 
parcel. He wished he might burn it, 
but as there was no fireplace in the 
room it was out of the question. 

He opened the door on a crack and 
peered into the hall. It was empty. He 
tossed the key on to the bed and went 
out quietly, closing the door softly be- 
hind him. Past the elevator shaft he 
went, and descended by a rear stairway 
to the third, then to the second, floor. 
He saw Hurriedly but noise- 
lessly he passed along the carpeted cor 
ridor. Near a stairway at the front 
of the building he stopped. 

Before entering the office of the ho- 


no one 


tel he had observed a door marked 
“Ladies’ Entrance” and a_ stairway 
the second 


which apparently led to 
Carefully he had made note of 
this fact, thereby detailing beforehand 
the path by which he might subse- 
quently leave the building unnoticed. 
He waited at the head of the stair- 
a +37 ] . - 4 + . < 
way till he was sure that no person o1 


loor 


nity 


persons were hovering in the vicinity 
hall- 


of that outer door below. The 


way itself was deserted; neither was 
there any one in the reception 


hall on 


his left. He descended without haste. 
To his knowledge no one saw him as 
he passed out on to the street. 

The bundle he carried bothered him 
a little. He was self-conscious because 
of its presence, more for the fact that 
it might draw attention to himself than 
because of its clumsy untidiness. It 
was clearly out of place in his hands. 
He must rid himself of it at once. 

Suddenly he realized what a task it 
would be to dispose of a package of 
such a size without attracting undue 
attention. He swore roundly under his 
breath for being such a fool as to have 
brought it on to the street at all. It 
was his folly that he had wished to leave 
the empty suit case and the torn en 
velope behind him, that the 
when they came, might marvel the more 
at his audacity. To have left the 
clothes, he had believed, would hav 
been handing the police a direct bit of 
evidence from which they might mak« 
one or two very important deductions 
The thing would have been a 
loose end for the man hunters to pounce 
upon. 

At least he was safe for the pres- 
ent, and he had nearly two hours left 
before train time. 

He walked on slowly past the com- 
mon, his brain working every instant, 
examining and discarding 
ideas as concerned the disposition of 
this cast-off wearing apparel. 
in inspiration came. He at oncé 


a 
glanced around for the ever-presen 


otheers 


sort o! 


suggestive 


Sud 


denly 
small boy. 

Near the city hall he saw several 
young street Arabs. Jetterman caught 
the eye of one and beckoned. 

“Here,” he said. “Do you want to 
earn a dollar, all by yourself, and no 
body else in on it?” — 

The } ‘+r asserted posi 
tively that he was in line for any job 
—up to and including chucking a brick 
for a dollar. 
then,” explained Jetterman 


ragged youngst 


at a cop 


“Well, 
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lowering his voice slightly, ‘take this 
bundle of old clothes to the Salvation 
Army rooms—wherever they are. Tell 
them it is a donation. Do you get me?” 

“Yuh betcha life!” exclaimed the 
gamin, clutching the bill and examining 
it thoroughly before taking upon him- 
self the responsibility of the bundle. 

“Don’t lose it, now,” cautioned the 
ex-bank messenger, waving an admoni- 
tory finger at the boy, and with just the 
faintest trace of uneasiness in his voice. 
“T’m trusting you.” 

“No, sir,” emphatically declared the 
urchin, edging off; “I won't: lose it. 
Ill have it there in two shakes.” And 
the next instant he was legging it in 
zigzag swiftness through the traffic of 
the street. 

Owen B. Jetterman breathed a sigh 
of infinite relief. He watched the boy 
out of sight, then turned toward the 
station. On the way there he bought 
a small brown grip at a trunk shop, 
and at another store he purchased sev- 
eral articles of wearing apparel. 

Now he was ready to test the sta- 
bility of the structure which he had 
woven about himself in the past hour. 
He remembered his recent nervousness 
as concerned the two thirteens, and 
laughed. 

“Anyway,” he said, chuckling, “the 
Buffalo and Chicago Special probably 
won't have any thirteens tacked on to 
it. Huh! And if it has—well, J 


sh-h-ould worry—now.” 





‘ 


IT] 


Hazel Thomas, brown-eyed, pink- 
skinned, with two rows of small, glit- 
tering teeth flashing frequently from a 
pert and saucy mouth, nattily attired 
in a brown traveling suit, occupied a 
lower berth in a sleeper on Number 49, 


the Buffalo and Chicago Special. That 
is, she would occupy it—and_ thank- 
fully—just as soon as George got 


around to making it up. 
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Already several sections were shut 
off by their sliding partitions and long, 
heavy curtains; hence the prospects 
were exceptionally good for an early 
dip into dreamland. 

The girl had boarded the train at 
Worcester. It was now nearly nine 
o’clock. In ten minutes the train would 
make Pittsfield. All the way up 
through the Berkshires Number 49 had 
clung to its schedule. Soon the Buf- 
falo and Chicago Special would touch 
Richmond Summit, slip through the 
tunnel at the State line, and look out 
across the valley of the mighty Hudson, 
there to the westward of the Taconic 
Mountains. 

At ten-forty, if it remained on time, 
Number 49 would pull into the sta- 
tion at Albany, New York. At ten min- 
utes of eleven the train would resume 
its westward flight on the lines of the 
New York Central. 

The eyes of the girl brightened as she 

checked off the figures of light-faced 
and dark-faced type down the column 
of her time-table. Always they were 
nearing the land of dreams—the West, 
the Pacific, that world beyond the Con- 
tinental Divide. She sighed deeply and 
fluffed the waves of her brown hair 
away from her forehead. 
“Oh, I love it,” she murmured. 
You're alive; going somewhere; get- 
ting out of the eternal rut of small 
things and into the world of people. 
Anything but living and dying with- 
out having ever seen the earth beyond 
your own runty little horizon line.” 

Hazel Thomas would have passed 
for a girl of twenty, though she 
slightly older than that. Her voice 
soft and well modulated, her featurs 
delicate, her mouth was small, and het 
lips showed just the faintest trace of 
recently having been colored with a lip 
stick. There was, evidence of a 
delicate tinting about the eyes, length- 
ening certain shadows at the corners, 


1 
+ the 


and masterly creations of shading at the 


too, 














base of the lashes. Except for a gen- 
erous layer of powder, the remainder of 
the girl’s face, so far as tints and col- 
orings were concerned, was perfectly 
natural. 

In other words, Hazel Thomas was 
ne more of a sinner against the endow- 
ments of nature than many another of 
the species fair and twenty of the pres- 
ent generation. Certainly it would have 
to be conceded that she was very adept 
at applying make-up, while in no way 
did it detract from her charm. Her 
hands were very white and very slen- 
der; her feet were trimly shod in 
pointed, high-laced shoes of the latest 
design. 

More than one of her fellow passen- 
gers of the opposite sex had glanced her 

y with apparent interest. The lady 
neither had encouraged nor apparently 
had been annoyed by this seeming con- 
cern on the part of gentlemen travelers 


1 the car. 
rhe train rumbled into Pittsfield, and 
seven minutes later was pounding 


through the night once more. 

George approached the section occu- 
ied by Miss Thomas. 
“Now’m, if yuh will j’st take a seat 
here’’—indicating a vacant section 


over ft 





nearly across the aisle with a jerk of 
thumb—“T’ll have yo’ berth ready 
ist a li’l w'ile.” 
rhe girl smiled and nodded. 
[hat’s good,” she said. “I’m ter- 
tired, and I always do § get a good 
ght’s rest ina ei ng car. I think 
ist be the vement of the train.’ 
t was but a fe v minutes after Ha- 
el Th had settled herself across 
é y that a gentleman came forward 
the sn 1g room and hesitated 
rre itely before the section into 
hich the girl had intruded. The 
tranger—the young lady did not re- 
ember having seen him before in the 


—seemed on the point of retreating 
en the trespasser said: “Oh, 


par- 
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don me, but am I in your section?’ 
and made as though to rise. 

The newcomer smiled easily. “That’s 
all right,” he assured the other. “Sit 
right still. There’s plenty of room for 
two of us.” 

He sat down in the seat opposite her. 

“T hadn’t seen any one here,” mur- 
mured the girl, trying to hide her con- 
fusion, “and I saw no grips; so I 
thought it w as ‘unoceupied. The porter 
didn’t tell me.’ 

The latter personage was very busily 
engaged at this moment removing ar- 
ticles of bedding from the upper berth, 
and, to all intent and purpose, was un- 
aware of the gentleman’s presence be- 
hind him. 

“My grip is in the smoking room,” 
explained the genial stranger, ‘and 
that’s where I have been hibernating 
since we left Worcester. I was think- 

of turning in soon myself; I have 
to be up fairly early, for I get off at 
Buffalo. Somewhere around seven, I 
think we’re dite.” 

Something suddenly 
turb the lady in the brown traveling 
suit. Hazel Thomas shot a swift, sus- 
picious glance square into the newcom- 
r’s face—and immediately proceeded 
to withdraw very much within her shell. 
She turned her face toward the wit 
dow and pretended to be peering 
the fleeting gloom without. In 
she was craftily examining the rightf ] 

scupant of the section in which she 
was sitting, by aid of the reflection in 
the pane. 


seemed to dis- 





The man was, perhaps, between 
forty and forty-five. He was rather 
stocky, of medium height, full 


gray-eyed, and a stubbly, sandy mt 

tache adorned his upper lip. He was, 
it seemed, not entirely at his ease. His 
1 


turned to watch 


eyes ranged the car, 
the porter busy in arranging the berth 
over the way, and, after a little time, 


played half curiously over the figure of 
the girl. 
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Nothing offensive was in the gaze 
which the stranger turned on Miss 
Thomas. It was, rather, one of min- 
gled perplexity and concern, lest he had, 
by his unexpected return, made the lit- 
tle lady ill at ease. And yet he made 
no move to withdraw. 

After a little he said: 
this ride in the daytime?” 

Hazel Thomas shook her head and 
lowered her gaze. “No,” she murmured 
quietly, “I was never even as far west 
as this before. I’ve always been a sort 
of sugar baby, so far as traveling goes. 
I have heard a great deal about the 
Berkshires, though.” 

“It’s a great country,” said the man 
enthusiastically. ‘Wonderful! It is 
certainly a beautiful ride by daylight. 
You miss all the charm of it at this 
time. Too bad you couldn’t have made 
it earlier.” 

“Yes,” agreed the young lady evenly, 
“T suppose it is. Unfortunately cir- 
cumstances prevented me from leaving 
on the Twentieth Century Limited, as 
I had planned.” 

The stranger settled himself and 
crossed his legs. His eyes were again 
roving here and there over the car. The 
girl was glad that he was not rude 
enough to examine her own personage 
with other than the first fleeting glance 
that he had turned her way. It both- 
ered her that he should be sitting here 
ile she would be attempting her first 
ilet in a Pullman berth behind those 
curtains there just beyond. 

Yet, as she continued to study him 
by aid of the windowpane, she de- 
cided that he could not be so used to 
traveling himself. Judging by his 
clothes, he might have been a country 
or some small- 





“Ever take 


I 





grocer or a lumber boss 


town contractor; for his gray suit of 
coarse tweed was baggy and worn in- 
differently. There came to the woman 
a slow sense of superiority, which mani- 


fested itself after a little, though it ap- 
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peared to pass entirely over the gentle- 
man’s head. 

“Do you know,” he said after a time, 
apparently attempting the part of -en- 
tertainer, as became the host he was, 
“a funny thing happened to-day. In 
my business queer things are the more 
natural order; yet this was a little out 
of the ordinary run.” 

He paused, seemingly to provide an 
opportunity for his guest to make a 
polite inquiry, which was not forth- 
coming. Evidently the lady was not 
especially interested in any queer lit- 
tle events that recently had entered this 
coarse stranger’s life. Hazel Thomas 
did not reply, but continued to gaze into 
the night. The man in the gray tweed 
appeared not to notice the lady’s entire 
lack of enthusiasm. His gaze was still 
centered somewhere down the car. He 
lowered his voice‘a little and went on: 

“My business is knowing and study- 
ing people, to a certain extent; more 
particularly those whose deeds have 
brought them into the lanes of the un 
derworld. My name is Breck—J. D. 
Breck—and I am associated with a de- 
tectiwe agency that has the contract of 
safeguarding the interests of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. You have, 
perhaps, seen the ‘A. B. A.’ cards stuck 
up in banks and wondered what the 
were. 

“But, anyway, I was just finished 
with getting evidence in a case that 
necessitated my taking a job as a bench 
hand in a little shop in Boston, and 
was on my way to our offices, when I 
noticed a young man coming out of a 
certain bank. Later I learned that he 
was employed there. But the funny 
part of it was that something in hi 
manner aroused my curiosity, and I fol- 
lowed him.” 

Hazel Thomas’ liquid brown eyes 
were glittering with a peculiar tense 
light, which indicated that the young 
lady was listening, though she had not 
turned her head. 














The eyes of the man were half closed 
now in seeming reminiscence ; his voice 
was exceedingly low, yet it carried, 
even above the noises of the train. 

“Yes, just because he seemed to be 
having something weighty on his mind 
—kept looking behind him—I tagged 
He went to the post office and 
registered a letter. It was sealed and, 
] judged, contained money. After that 
the young fellow went to South Station 
and got a suit case from the parcel 


along. 


room. It seems that it had been there 
some time; the charges on it were 


round three dollars. Next the chap 
bought a ticket for Worcester. Out 
at the gate in the train shed, I spoke 
to him. He didn’t seem to be pleased 
because I chose to ask him something 
about the trains. He wasn’t over and 
above civil. Young fellows nowadays 
seem to hold themselves up as a little 
etter than the common rank and file. 
ver notice itr” 
A half sneer played for an instant 
ut the mouth of the other. ‘Oh, I 
know,” said the lady acridly. 

The man in the gray-tweed suit gave 
no outward manifestation that he was 
e that the woman had replied. 

‘Be that as it may, I went to the bank 
here this young gentleman was—had 


employed, 


aon t 


and made a few in- 


told me, 
essenger employed there who 


ed the description I gave. 


yes, they 


there was 





ken. Jetterman was a 
had made no 
knowledge, 


to sever | or 


yee, and 


their 





re ‘ 
res oO 


mec 
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tions with the bank. They had come 
to look on him as a sort of fixture 
there. 

“However, I went over to the post 
office and instigated a little investiga- 
tion. I had secured the name and ad- 
dress that was supposed to be on the 
envelope that had been given him. * 
letter which he had registered, strange 
as it may seem, contained nothing but 
blank paper.” 

The detective settled back comfort- 
ably in his-seat and tucked his thumbs 
in the armholes of his vest. The 
woman made no move. She seemed 
coldly indifferent to the story the man 
in gray tweed was telling. He went 
on slowly: 

“T notified the bank, of course, and 
then washed and changed my clothes 
and took the Twilight Express for 
Worcester at four o’clock. I found the 
hotel where young Jetterman registered 
—in his own name, mind you—almost 
at once. In the room he had occupied 
I found his suit case and an empty en- 
velope. It was, I concluded, the origi 
nal envelope which he had received at 
the bank. The other had been nothing 
more or less than a dummy which he 


cunningly had substituted. 


“Registering there under his own 


name and leaving his suit case and that 
envelope behind, struck me as a bold 


Sort of flying in the face 
I decided th 


of himseli and 


thing to do. 
of Providence, I’d say. 
he must be pretty sure 

f his ability to get under cover al 

ost immediately. About the only 
he could do that would be in 
ner of disguise. The 


] 1m to his room, so 


some Nn 
1.2.11 1 1 
bell | yy wiht 
far as I could 


the last person to have 


I got in touch with the local px 
vired his description to surround 
and towns, and hopped Number 
49 at six o'clock. It was 
ground pretty rapidly, but it 
case where if I 


cities 
cove ng 


ring 
looked t¢ 


didn’t tep 


me like a 
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a bit better than a walk I'd be left at 
the church, as they say in the old coun- 


try. 
/ 
‘“ 





Mighty funny. thing, all around, I 
thought. Why, you might say, with my 
myn eyes I saw the evolution of man 
—from a youthful, unsophisticated fel- 
low just climbing the first rungs of the 
ladder to fame and fortune, I saw him 
evolve directly into an embezzler, a 
ihiei, a cool and crafty criminal of the 
Why, the stage was all 
set, and I was the audience—and he got 
What do you know about 
Can you beat it? 
“[ have been out there in the smok- 
ing room for the past two hours or 
more just trying to get the thing fo- 
i, sort of synchronized, I guess 
'd call it. I leave it to you if it 
‘thing a little out of the or- 
dinary run of things. Now wasn’t it?” 
“It would certainly seem so,” agreed 


underworld. 


away with it. 


4 a 
shint ? 
that: 


wasn't som 


he young lady, glancing impatiently 
across the aisle where the porter was 


putting the touches to the 

h. “It seems that the young man 
put something over on you, even though 
you practically saw him take the money. 
i 


I 
hould think it would make you feel 


finishing 


rather che ip.” 

Miss Hazel Thomas placed consider- 
able emphasis on the last word of the 
sentence and eyed the self-styled detec- 
tive under veiled lashes, a slow, dis- 
dainfui light creeping into her steady 





Breck did not. turn his head. 
a time he seemed to have forgot- 

‘1 the very presence of the other. His 
vere pursing out and sucking in 
evidently gave himself over to 

ed meditation. At last he 

‘d in his seat and fished a 
ragged cigar from an upper 
He nibbled the end from 
it—and glanced suddenly at his guest. 
“Well, at least you can’t say that I 
haven't attempted to make your stay 


” 


naclket 





agreeable, Miss—er—Miss 
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“Miss Hazel Thomas,” prompted the 
lady, rising; then added: “I’m sure 
your efforts have been appreciated, Mr. 
Breck. You have really a remarkable 
gift for story-telling. Too, you have 
satisfied a long-felt want. J have al- 
ways been curious as to just what a 
real detective looked like. I can die 
happy now.” 

“That's good,” said the man in the 
baggy gray suit, without making any 
move to let the lady out past him. He 
was staring up at her curiously now. 
He leaned a little forward—and sud- 
denly snapped: “And now don't you 
think it is about time we forgot this 
horse play and got down to the busi- 
ness at hand—Jetterman?” 

The other straightened with a jerk, 
fixing the man called Breck with a cold, 
impudent stare, 

“Sir!” breathed the woman. “I don’t 
know what you are talking about. You 
are annoying me. Will you please let 
me by—or must I call for help?” 

“Sit down,” commanded the detec- 
“Tt will do you no good to make 
I don’t want to have to make 
a fuss and humiliate you with hand 
cuffs. You may as well step out o! 
your clever impersonation, Jetterman. 
You might have got- 
it—except for om 
yl 


tive. 


a scene. 


The jig is up. 
ten away with 
thing; your make-up was pretty nea 
perfect. However, you evidently f 
got to remove that ring on the little 


finger of your left hand. I imagin 
you did not remember that you w 


wearing it when I saw you in Sou 
Station, Boston, this afternoon.” 
Jetterman sank back in 


,* 
ning 


Owen B. 


his seat, his eyes fixed on the one thing 
that he had forgotten—the ring. A 


small circle of silver, a tiny raised field 
of red, and a figure ’? in gold. He had 
been betrayed by a cheap class ring 
He tore it from his finger and hurled 
it across the car. 

“Good Lord!” he. cried. 


“The third 
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thirteen! Track thirteen, train thir- teen. A sister train from New York 
teen, and ring thirteen! Whoever said that will be made into Number 49 at 
the cursed number wasn’t unlucky ?” Buffalo is Number 23, the Western Ex- 
“And this is the Buffalo and Chicago press. You were riding a jinx from 
Special,” reminded J. D. Breck evenly. the start, son. Every crook rides one 
“Number 49. Nine and four are—thir- sooner or later. Yours was sooner.” 


— —_ — _———— 
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THIEVES GET ONLY ONE GEM FROM CAUTIOUS JEWELER 


F Mr. and Mrs, William Rosen, proprietors of a jewelry store in Tompkins- 
ville, New York, had not been cool-headed and cautious one night recenily, 
they might have lost far more than a diamond valued at one thousand dollars. 
The Rosens were just about to close their doors for the night when two young 
men, who had driven up to the curb in a taxicab, entered the store and asked 
to see some diamonds. 

Both men were well dressed and looked as though they might prove to 
be profitable customers. Mr. Rosen, however, had read of numerous holdups, 
so he told the men that if they would point out the gem they wished to see, 
he would be glad to let them look at it closely. 

The younger of the robbers at once designated the most valuable stone 
in the case. When Mr. Rosen handed it to him he immediately passed it to 
his companion and requested that he be shown another diamond. 

Mrs. Rosen, fearing that her husband might relax his rule of letting cus- 
tomers have but one stone at a time in their possession, spoke up. 

“If you will give us back that stone you are looking at,” 
will be glad to show you another.” 

Hardly had she uttered the words when she found herself looking into 
the muzzle of a revolver and being warned that if she made any outcry she 
would be shot. The robbers did not attempt to lift any more jewels, but, 
backing swiftly to the door, ran with the one diamond to the taxicab and 
crove away. 


she said, “we 





FOUNTAIN PENS USED IN SMUGGLING SCHEME 


ONCEALED in two fountain pens and a tube of tooth paste, thirteen dia- 
monds recently were discovered by a customs inspector at the port of 
York as Joseph Newman was trying to smuggle them into the country. 
vman had left the ship on which he traveled from Europe to the United 
States and was waiting his turn to be examined by customs officials on the 
dock when the tube of tooth paste fell from his pocket. Remembering that 
Newman had been fined three years ago for attempted smuggling, John \W. 
berts, a customs inspector, standing near by, seized the tube. 

Then another man asked Newman to lend him a fountain pen s¢ 
might make an entry in a notebook. The request was refused by Ne in 
on the ground that his pen contained no ink. 

Overhearing the conversation, Mr. Roberts insisted that the pen be handed 
over to him, and, on examining it, he found that it was of the self-filler type, 

ut was damaged. Thereupon he broke open the pen, and seven blue-white 
diamonds rolled out from its interior. Four more diamonds were concealed in 

second pen Newman carried, and two were skillfully hidden in the tooth 
paste. Still another gem which Newman had not declared for duty was dis- 
covered on his person. 
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Painful Gdraction 


’ Christopher B. Booth 


Author of ‘‘The Feminine Touch,”’ etc. 


ERVOUSLY fidgeting in his 
chair, James Early sat staring 
glumly out of the window. 
There could be no question 
The Early most com- 
title—was worried. 
gloom had proven contagious; 
the room sat Bascom, 
funereal of countenance and de- 
pressed of spirit. The two men, both 
— of Mr. Amos Clackworthy’s 
modern school of getting the coin, pres- 
ently looked at each other and sighed. 
“What made Mr. Clackworthy run 
off to Cuba, anyhow ?” mournfully que- 
ried The Early Bird. “He’s got enough 
private stock to last him for ten years.” 
a Bascom shook his head. 
“Couldn’t say,” he responded; 
“Dp “ae went to the Isle of Personal 
Liberty for the purpose of looking ’em 





Bird—his 


that 
mon 


[His 


across 
also 


George 


over. No doubt there will be good 
chances for fine work down there 
among the thirsty rich.” 

“But I’ve got to get hold of ten 
thousand bucks,” said The Early Bird 
“We're a fine pair of ginks, us on 
lettin’ him trot off to th’ sunny clime 


without leavin’ a handful of iron men 
that we could get our mitts on.” 
“Well, he told us to cable him if we 
needed money,” reminded Bascom. 
“Yeh!” snorted The Early Bird. 
“Th’ cable company’ll declare an extra 
id on th’ dough I’ve paid ’em 
since day before yesterday for shootin’ 
th S O S to Havana. And all I 
little message from a 
Clackworthy has 


divider 


gets is a nice 
hotel statin’ that Mr. 
sailed for West.” 


Key 


‘Maybe he’ll be dropping in on us to- 
day or to-morrow,” speculated Bascom. 
“Maybe! Maybe!” shouted The 


Early Bird. ‘That stuff ain’t gettin’ 
me nothin’. I’ve got to have ten thou’ 
—and I’ve got to get it by to-morrow 
afternoon. Moreover, I’m goin’ to get 
it!” 


“How?” demanded George Bascom 
curiously. 
“T ain’t worked with Mr. 


worthy two years for nothin’,” 


Clack- 
replied 


The Early Bird. “I guess I’m wise to 
a thing or two.” 


George Bascom started and raised a 
warning hand. 
“Now here,” he 


protested, “don’t you 


try to pull anything on your own be- 
cause—well, you’re not Mr. Clack- 
worthy. First thing you know you'll 
be having a nice, confidential little chat 


with Chief Mooney.” 
“I’m gonna get that ten thousand,” 
repeated The Early Bird desperately 
“You haven’t let me in on the story 
of your painful necessity,” 
Bascom. 
The Early Bird hesitated. 
“I guess I’d play th’ tea 
record for you,” he said after a 
“T don’t need this coin 
—a friend of mine’s got a fine picture 
all drawed up in his mind of a future 
residence with a high st 
it with a private bedroom 
in a blue uniform to put 
and get him up at regul: 


reminded 


41,’ + fu 
pause. 
for myselt. 


yne wall around 
and a \ 


him to bet 





hours. 


“T take it that you are making a 
rough verbal sketch of the State’s 


” 


prison at Joliet. 














“Yeh,” agreed The Early Bird, evi- 
dently moved, “th’ poor fish is facin’ a 
trip up th’ river. And unless I get 
hold of ten thousand beanos by to-mor- 
row I can sure see th’ bulls tappin’ 
him on th’ shoulder.” 

“Who is this friend of yours? Some 
one I know?” 

The Early Bird flushed. 

“No,” he replied huskily, “I reckon 
He’s—he’s a kid I sort of prom- 
ised to look after. You see, George, 
i—-I had a girl once—only skirt I ever 
fell for. That’s been a long time ago, 
back in Iowa. There was another guy 
back home that was strong for her, too, 
and she—well, she married him. 

“She moved up here to Chi *bout ten 
years ago and I run into ’em. She was 
wearin’ black stuff around * ~ hat and 
she had a son; he’s about twenty-three 
now, I reckon. 

“IT handed her a lot of hot air ’bout 
bein’ in business and she fell for it and 
asked me, as an old friend, to kind 
of look after th’ boy. I sort of 
promised. He got a job with a factory 
out here on th’ west side, and, bein’ a 
likely sort of kid, they made him 
cashier of th’ outfit a year ago. Shame 
to put a boy like that to handlin’ so 

uch dough. 

‘Well, Doug—that’s his name— 
found me night before last and told me 
how he’s been roped in by a bunch of 
He’s shy ten thousand 
cers that he ‘borrowed’ from th’ 
firm to back this get-rich-quick scheme. 
1d 


not. 


ime old story. They’re gonna audit 
us books day after to-morrow, and if 


e cant put back that kale he’s 
goin’ to be taught how 


sure 


to make brooms 


( 


for th’ imperial State of Illinois. He’s 
fool and ain’t worth shootin’ but— 
vell, he’s her boy, and I’ve got to get 


at money for him.” 

Georme Tiaer , 

ecorge Bascom nodded. 

I guess I understand,” he responded 


oberly. “Yes, you’ve got to get the 
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money. Darn it all, I wish Mr. Clack- 
worthy was here!” 

“But he ain’t,” returned The Early 
Bird with discouraging practicability. 


II. 


Life is, indeed, a strange arrange- 
ment of circumstances. How often 
does chance lead us into strange paths ; 
how often is the most trifling incident 
seized upon by fate and woven into the 
amazing scheme of things! 

For example, you will agree that a 
toothache seems rather commonplace ; 
yet it was responsible for an unusual 
inspiration in The Early Bird’s desper- 
ate quest of ten thousand dollars. 

Munching a slice of buttered toast 
at breakfast the following morning The 
Early Bird was suddenly aware of a 
refractory molar—a twinge of exquisite 
pain which completely terminated his 
interest in two really delicious poached 
eggs. 

The Early Bird had a thorough hor- 
ror of toothache. 

“Oh, Lordy!” he moaned, not so 
much from the actual agony as because 
of the dreaded hour in a dentist’s chair. 
“T’ve gotta have this tooth “tended t 
before it gets any worse.” 

He fumbled through the pigeonholes 
of his memory for the name of the last 
D. S. who mercilessly had applied the 
revolving drill. It had escaped him 
completely, but he recalled that the 
chamber of horrors had been located 
in the Marshall Building, down on 
Wabash Avenue. 

It was then 8:30 a. m., and by the 
ime he could reach The Loop district 
it would be nine o’clock and the dentist 
would be in his office. He made his 
the elevated station. 

The Early 


i 
J 


way to 


Half an hour late Bird 


] 


stood in the rotunda of the Marshall 
Building, his eyes glancing over the 
directory beside the tier of elevators. 
But his memory failed to function; for 
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the life of him he could not recall the 
name of his former torturer. 

“Oh, I guess one’s as good as an- 
other,” he muttered, as his gaze rested 
on the white “DOCTOR 


letters: 


KDGAR SUMNER, DENTIST— 
827.” 
Doctor Sumner, he decided, should 


have the pleasure of gouging the sore 
tooth from his head and three dollars 
from his pocket. He stepped into the 
elevator. 

All the way downtown his harassed 
brain had struggled with the problem 
of enticing the sum of ten thousand 


dollars into his own possession. Not 
the flicker of an idea rewarded his 
earnest concentration. His rich fund 


of experience, gathered through his as- 
with Mr. Clackworthy and 
first-hand knowledge of that astute gen- 
tleman’s methods, were all for naught. 
His own mental sterility served to in- 
crease his appreciation of Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s seemingly inexhaustible store 
of originality, which had enabled the 
master confidence man to amass nearly 
a million dollars. Even in his opulence, 
the lure of easy money continually 
urged him on to fresh schemes, for he 
was at heart purely an adventurer, con- 
tent when matching his wits 
against that well-organized system 
known as the law. 

The Early Bird disembarked from 
the eighth floor and 
found his way around the corridor to 
No. 827. His hand fell confi- 
to the doorknob, but it resisted 


him. Then he observed the neatly !et- 
TP 


sociation 


only 


1 ] oat 

the elevator at 
room 
dently 
tered ecard which hung below the 
painted > “DOCTOR EDGAR 
SUMNER, DENTIST. PAINLESS 
iENTRACTION.” The card bore the 


information: 


sign: 


Out of town for three weeks. Will return 
May sth. Patients are referred to Doctor 
Potter on the tenth floor. 


The Early Lird turned back toward 
pace, but an 


the elevator at a brisk 


idea struck him with sudden force and 
slowed his gait to an indecisive stroll. 

“Out of town for three weeks,” he 
mused, mulling the idea over in his 
mind. “Will return May fifth; this is 
the twentieth of April. Huh! Doctor 
Sumner, eh? That guy’s name sure is 
familiar.” 

Then The Early Bird recalled that 
Doctor Sumner’s name often appeared 
in the newspapers. He was a man of 
some little prominence in civic affairs 
and was mayor of one of the rather 
fashionable suburbs of the North 
Shore. 

“T'li ride out home and think it over 
on th’ way,” he decided. “It begins to 
look good; I guess th’ old bean can 
turn out a think once in a while after 
all. Those ten thousand bucks looks 
a good deal closer to yours truiy than 
they did ten minutes ago. Who says 
a toothache ain’t good for nothin’? 
I've got a hunch Th’ Early Bird's 
gonna gobble up some nice fat yellow 
ones to-day.” 

On his way back to his quarters he 
revolved the plan over in his mind, and, 
by the time he reached home, decided 
that he had stumbled across an iron- 
bound, copper-riveted cinch. 

He went directly to his bedroom 
where he hauled out his steamer trunk 
and dived into its long undisturbed re- 
cesses. He found what he wanted, a 
box almost forgotten; he carried it to 
the dresser and opened it, exposing to 
view a make-up outfit which would 
have cheered the heart of any actor. 

Carefully and deftly did he work. 
Two quilis, inserted in his narrow nos- 
trils, broadened out his nose. He ar- 
face a _ neat, 


ional beard. His larg 


ranged on_ his 
cropped, profes 
and somewhat outstanding ears were 
drawn flat against his head with ad- 
hesive. A bit of putty was carefully 
molded into form, colored artistically, 
and fastened to his cheek—a_ very 
realistic wart. 












~ 




















taken a very dear friend of James 
Early to have recognized him behind 
this clever camouflage. He surveyed 
himself critically in the mirror and 
nodded his head in satisfaction. 

“I guess that ought to get me by in 
good shape,” he told himself. 

He quickly removed the make-up and 
stored it carefully in an empty box 
which he found in a drawer. Then he 
placed the box in his overcoat pocket. 
Not least of all, however, he took from 
a secret hiding place a set of skeleton 
keys which would have brought a glow 
of pleasure to many a man of unlawful 
tendencies. 

“Well, doctor,” he said chuckling, 
“it’s about time you was gettin’ down 
to your office. You have an engage- 
ment for a little operation in—er— 
painful extraction. Your fee, doc, is 
gonna be ten thousand berries.” 


Ifl. 


The Early Bird returned to the Mar- 
shall Building at eleven o’clock. He 
went directly to the eighth floor. He 
loitered in the corridor for a moment 
until one of the tenants finished a hall- 
way farewell with a client, then he 
stepped quickly to the door of Doctor 
Sumner’s office. One glance at the 
lock gave him a rather accurate idea 
of its mechanism, for, during the days 
previous to his association with Mr. 
Clackworthy, he had been an adept at 
such operations. The second key that 
he used threw back the bolt, and he 
stepped inside the room, taking with 
him the card which proclaimed the 
dentist’s absence from the city. 

lor a few minutes he siudied the 
suite. There were two offices, one for 


the reception of patients and the other, 


separated by an oaken door, containing 
the white enameled fixtures of a high- 


class dental operating room, All of the 
5Cps 


When he had finished it would have 
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furnishings were luxurious and bespoke 
a fashionable, well-paying practice. 

As The Early Bird had surmised, 
there were two exits from the operat- 
ing room, one leading directly out into 
the hallway. Had he been arranging the 
location to order, he could have asked 
for nothing better. He smiled with 
satisfaction as he tried the ornate cabi- 
net and found it unlocked; it saved him 
the trouble of jimmying it. 

He removed a handftil of instru- 
ments, not neglecting to wipe off the 
metal handles where his hands had 
touched them. The Early*Bird’s finger 
prints were on file at the bureau of 
identification ; cleverer men than he had 
trapped themselves by overlooking this 
detail. 

In the lower part of the cabinet he 
found a white linen coat which he 
tried on; it fitted well. Again he took 
a look around and rehearsed the plan 
in his mind, that no detail might be 
overlooked. He found no flaw in his 
scheme. 

Then he took from his pocket the 
box which contained his make-up, and, 
stepping to the mirror in front of the 
cabinet, repeated the process which he 
had practiced at home. Quickly he ar- 
ranged the beard, flattened back his 
ears, distended his nostrils and fixed the 
prominent wart into place on his cheek. 

He voted the effect perfect. 

Already he had decided upon the firm 
which was to contribute ten thousand 
dollars to save defaulting Dougtas 
Franklin from a trip “up the river.” 
It was but the matter of a moment to 
turn to the phone directory and find 
the number of Roberts & Sons, Stocks 
and Bonds. He called the number. 

A clerk in the offices of Roberts & 
Sons answered him, 

“T would like to speak to Mr. 
Roberts,” requested The Early Bird. 

There remained only one Mr. 
Roberts; father and one son had de- 
parted from this world some time since. 
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“What is your business, please?” 
asked the clerk, for Mr. Roberts was 
quite a busy man. 

“About buying some bonds,” replied 
The Early Bird. “This is Doctor Sum- 
ner, in the Marshall Building.” 

The clerk probably did not recall the 
name of Doctor Sumner, but mention 
that he was located in the Marshall 
Building was guarantee of his impor- 
tance as a customer; the Marshall 
Building was a high-class institution 
with rents running into fabulous sums. 

“Just a moment, Doctor Sumner,” 
said the clerk. “I think that Mr. Rob- 
erts will speak to you.” 

The stockbroker was 
wire. 

“This is Doctor Sumner, in the Mar- 
shall Building,” repeated The Early 
Bird. 

Mr. Roberts, whose business it was 
to have a large mental “Who’s Who” 
ready for instant reference, recognized 
the name of the dentist and suburban 
mayor. 

“Yes, Doctor Sumner,” he rejoined 
cordially. 

“T have a little surplus of ten thou- 
sand dollars which I have decided to 
invest in government securities,’ in- 
formed The Early Bird. -“I want to 
ask your best quotation on three-and- 
three-fourths per cent Victory Bonds.” 

“One hundred and two,” replied Mr. 
Roberts promptly. 

“Oh, I say!” protested The Early 


” 


soon on the 


3ird. “One hundred and two! That 
seems steep. Can’t you do better than 
that ?” 


“We are guided strictly by the mar- 
ket quotations,” answered the stock- 
broker. “We would like very much to 
have your business, doctor, but that is 
the quotation to-day; price went up a 
point this morning.” 

“T’ll have to look around a little,” de- 
cided the bogus Doctor Sumner. “I 
believe I can do better than that.” 

“Sure, doctor; look around,” pur- 
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ringly spoke Mr. Roberts. “I am quite 
sure, however, that you will find the 
same price prevailing at other broker- 
age offices. If such proves to be the 
case we shall be glad to handle the 
transaction for you.” 

The Early Bird hung up and smiled. 

“I put over that line of chatter in 
great shape,” he mused. “This is gonna 
be easy pickin’.” 

For nearly half an hour he sat pa- 
tiently in a chair, smoking several ciga- 
rettes; then he turned to the telephone 
again and called the same number. 
Again the clerk answered him. 

“Doctor Sumner speaking,” said The 
Early Bird. “I would like to talk to 
Mr. Roberts again.” 

This time there was no questioning 
and he got the broker promptly on the 
wire. 

“Doctor Sumner again, Mr. Rob- 
erts,” he announced with a smile in his 
voice. “You seem to have been right 
about the price on Victory Bonds. | 
have-called several other reputable con- 
cerns and find that the price is uni- 
form.” 

“Yes, Doctor Sumner; that is what I 
knew would happen.” 

“I have decided to buy the bonds 
from you; I want ten thousand dollars 
in three-and-three-fourths per cent 
bonds, in denominations of five hun- 
dred dollars each. If you will be kind 
enough to send them over to my office 
by messenger, I will have a check ready 
for you?” 

At the other end of the wire there 
was a pause as Mr. Roberts considered ; 
but the hesitation was only momen- 
tary. 

“Certainly, Doctor Sumner,”  re- 
sponded the broker. “I shall call you 
back on the phone to verify your call; 
we have to use caution in such mat- 
ters, you know.” 

“To be sure, Mr. Roberts,’ re- 
sponded The Early Bird and placed the 
receiver on the hook. 

















Mr. Roberts turned to a commercial 
directory at his elbow and easily found 
Doctor Sumner listed among the na- 
tion’s reputable men; the rating was 
such to remove any possible suspicion 
of his check drawn to the amount of 
ten thousand dollars. Then the broker 
got the dentist’s telephone number from 
the book and placed a call. 

The phone at The Early Bird’s arm 
tinkled, and he answered it. 

“Doctor Sumner’s office,’ he said. 

“All right, doctor,” responded Mr. 
Roberts, “just calling you to verify 
your instructions concerning the Vic- 
tory Bonds. Ten thousand dollars in 
bonds bearing three-and-three-fourths 
per cent interest, in denominations of 
five hundred each?” 

“Correct,” said The Early Bird. 

“We shall send them right over by 
messenger; thank you very much for 
your order, doctor.” 

The Early Bird smiled triumphantly. 


IV. 

The young clerk from Roberts & 
Sons stepped from the elevator at the 
eighth floor of the Marshall Building 
and walked briskly to room No. 827. 
He hugged his arm cautiously against 
his breast pocket wherein reposed the 
heavy envelope containing ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds. There had 
heen many bold robberies and daylight 
holdups in Chicago during the past few 
weeks, and he sighed with relief as he 
opened the door to Doctor Sumner’s 
office. 

“All foolishness, carrying ten thou- 
sand dollars in negotiable 
around the streets like this,’ he mut- 


securities 


te i. 

When the clerk entered the bogus 
Voctor Sumner was in the operating 
room; the opening of the front door 
nded an electric buzzer, a signal to 
busy dentist that another patient 
had arrived. 


41 
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The [Early Bird, dental chisel and 
metal-tipped mallet in his hand, stepped 
into the front office. , 

The clerk from the broker’s office 
saw a professional-looking man with 
closely trimmed beard and noted, as it 
was intended that he should, the disfig- 
uring wart, 

“Yea?” 
politely. 

“T am the messenger from Roberts 
& Sons,” informed the clerk. “I have 
the bonds which you ordered. I am 
to take back your check, I believe.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” responded The 
Early Bird, extending his hand. The 
broker’s messenger produced the envel- 
ope and The Early Bird thumbed over 
the bonds. 

“Correct,” he said. “Just a moment, 
please, while I relieve my patient, and 
then I will write you a check. You will 
not mind waiting for a minute or two, 
will you?” 

The clerk nodded, and The Eariy 
Bird, carrying the bonds with him, re- 
treated to the operating room and 
closed the door. 

He hastily wiped the dental chisel 
and the mallet handle of any telltale 
finger prints, stripped off the white 
coat, and slipped into his own coat and 
light overcoat, removed the quills from 
his nose, loosened the adhesive which 
bound back his ears, swept the false 
beard from his face, and picked the 
wart from his cheek. These appur- 
tenances he thrust into his pocket, and, 
through the side exit, stepped into the 
hall. 

With seeming leisure he walked 
down one flight of steps, caught an ele- 
vator to the top floor, and, transferring 
to another car, descended to the street. 
No one would be found who had seen 
a man of his description hurrying from 
even descending from 


queried the bogus dentist 


the building or 
the eighth floor. 


After twenty minutes of waiting, 


the messenger from Roberts & Sons be- 
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came impatient, but not uneasy. Pres- 
ently he rapped on the closed door of 
Doctor Sumner’s operating room. 
There was no response. Puzzled, he 
tried the knob; the door swung open. 

The doctor’s white coat was draped 
carelessly over the seat of the dental 
chair, but the dentist was gone. The 
messenger glanced at the hallway exit; 
it occurred to him that possibly Doctor 
Sumner had stepped into the hall. He 
opened the door and looked into the 
corridor. 

At that moment one of the build- 
ing’s attendants passing. He 
looked at the broker’s messenger with 
a suspicious frown. 

“Hey,” he growled = ac 
“whatcha doin’ in that office?” 

“T am waiting for Doctor Sumner.” 

“You are, hey? Then you'll wait a 
good while; Doctor Sumner’s gone to 
the coast. He won't be back ’till th’ 
fifteenth. How’d you get in there, any- 
how? I think you’re one of them gold 
thieves what goes around Jootin’ den- 
tists’ offices.” 

The messenger was a quick-witted 
young man. Ignoring the defamation, 
he took about three jumps to the tele- 
phone and jiggled the receiver hook. 
He was calling frantically for Mr. 
Roberts. 





Was 





cusingly, 


In excited but succinct sentences he 
summed up the situation. 

“Delivered the bonds to man I 
thought was Doctor Sumner,” he ex- 
plained. “Man’s gone, and I find the 
doctor is out of town and won’t be 


back for two weeks. Think the man 
posing as Doctor Sumner was a clever 
who gained entrance to the 
office, ordered bonds over the phone, 
waited for me to deliver ’em, and then 
skedaddled out the side door. Tell the 


1 
crook 


police to look for man with beard— 
but he might have that shaved off— 
ears flat against his head, wide nose, 
and—listen to this—a big wart on his 
right cheek. 


Had some dental instru- 
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ments in his hands. I'll stay here until 
the detectives arrive; maybe he left his 
finger prints on ’em.” 

Mr. Roberts was tco thoroughly sea- 
soned to become excited over the mat- 
ter. 

“Very well,” he said calmly. 
there until the detectives come. 
meantime I'll call up all the banks and 
brokerage offices in town and give them 
the numbers of the bonds. If he 
to sell them we'll get ’im in short 
order.” 


“Es... 


In the 


tries 


V. 

The Early Bird, of course, knew that 
every bank and broker’s office in Chi- 
cago would be notified of the bond 
numbers and warned against buy 
them, but he was not prepared foi 
Roberts’ speed. 

He walked directly south on Siate 
Street to Monroe and west on Monroe 
to LaSalle, the Wall Street of Chicago. 
He was well dressed and 
appearance; there was no patent reason 
to suspect him simply because he of- 
fered ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds for sale. 

Britton & Company was the firm he 
chose, because he had heard something 
of Britton & Company, and reasoned 
that this firm would not be too curious, 
provided they were offered the chanc« 
to buy the bonds at something unde 
their market value, 

As he walked up to the cashier’ 
window there were two people ahead 
of him. This, as it turned out, wa 
fortunate circumstance, for, while h 
waited his turn, Mr. Britton himself aj 
proached the cashier. 

“Fred,” he said, “a firm just called 
me up to say that they have been vic- 
timized out of ten thousand dollars in 
Victory Bonds. Here are the numbers; 
watch out for ’em and detain the man 
while you ring for me if he should 
happen to show up.” 

The Early Bird, dazed and a bit 


oentesr 11 
gem in 














shaken by his narrow escape, lost no 
time in making his way back to the 
street. 

“Holy pet goldfish!” he breathed, 
mopping the perspiration from his 
brow. “Now whatcha think of that? 
Phew! That was a narrow squeak! 
Roberts has rung up every broker in 
Chi by this time; I’ve got ten thousand 
beanos—and I ain’t.” 

So far as the matter of immediate 
necessity was concerned, The Early 
Bird was no better off than he had 
been two hours before. 

He was wandering aimlessly about 
The Loop, trying to think his way out 
of the sudden maze of adversity, when 
he stopped suddenly at the corner of 
Clark and Madison Streets and stared 
with bulging eyes at the taxicab which 
was held up for a moment by a traffic 
jam. 

Seated in the taxi, smoking a per- 
fecto with obvious contentment, was 
Mr. Amos Clackworthy. 

The traffic cop had unsnarled the 
tangle of vehicles, and the chauffeur 
was throwing in his clutch when The 
Early Bird dashed across the pavement 
just in time to hammer his fist on the 
glass-paneled door. Mr. Clackworthy 
turned and smiled welcomingly as he 
recognized his coworker. He opened 
the door. 

“Climb aboard, James,” he said. 
The Early Bird shook his head. 
with me,” he 
somethin’ on 


and come 
“T’ve—lI've got 
my mind,” 

Mr. Clackworthy glanced at 
Early Bird’s set features. 

‘That is quite apparent, James,” he 
replied. He got paid his fare, 
then turned to The Early Bird. 


“Get out 


begged. 





The 


out, 


“I take it, James, that you wish to 
talk with me—in private?” 

James Early nodded vigorously. 
“You’ve got it. 


Vr . ” . ”? 
Yeh,” he agreed. 


They walked over to a near-by hotel, 
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where they found a secluded spot in 
the lobby. 

“Now, James,” encouraged Mr. 
Clackworthy, “unburden your soul.” 

The Early Bird needed no second 
urging. In hushed tones he began at 
the beginning, and, step by step, led 
the delighted Mr. Clackworthy up to 
the disappointing climax. 

“James,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
chuckling, as the tale was finished, “you 
have really showa the touch of an art- 
ist in this little adventure of yours. 
I commend your masterful execution. 
It is, to be sure, hardly the class of 
adventure that I would myself have in- 
dulged in, but you have indeed dis- 
played real genius.” 

The Early Bird’s ego expanded under 
the influence of such praise. 

“Of course,” he agreed, much re- 
lieved that the problem of getting his 
ten thousand dollars was automatically 
solved by the unexpected return of Mr. 
Clackworthy, “I can get rid of th’ bonds 
after th’ thing blows over, and I can 
get th’ ten thou’ now from you, but— 
what would [ have done if you hadn’t 
blowed in?” 

“Yes,” mused Mr. 
“what would you have done? 
really wonder.” 

“I know blame well what I'd of 
done,” retorted The Early Bird. “I'd 
of had to lay low and let poor Doug 
start makin’ brooms; that’s what I’d of 
done.” 

“Tut!” remonstrated Mr. Clack 
worthy. “Why lose your. nerve after 
having successfully engineered such a 
brilliant coup?” 

“Well, I may of lost my nerve, but 
I kept my head—and kept out of a 


certain buildin’ not many blocks from 


Clackworthy, 
Now, | 


here.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smoked re 
Suddenly he smiled. 

“James, I’ve got it!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ll get your ten thousand dollars for 


you; hand me the bonds.” 


flart? 
nect 


avery. 
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The Early Bird’s eyes bulged. 

“W-when?”’ he stuttered. knowing 
perfectly well what the answer would 
be. 

“Within the next twenty minutes,” 
responded Mr. Clackworthy. 

The Early Bird shook his head in 
refusal. 

“You must of got th’ hop habit down 
in Cuba,” he accused. “You don’t 
mean you’re gonna try an’ peddle them 
bonds after old Roberts has phoned to 
every broker and bank in Chi?” 

“Come, James,” ordered Mr. Clack- 
worthy firmly; “the bonds.” 

Reluctantly The Early Bird slipped 
the envelope to Mr. Clackworthy; the 
master confidence man rose from his 
chair and grinned. 

‘Just retain this present comfortable 
location for twenty or thirty minutes,” 





he requested. “I shall return within 
that time—with the money.” 
Mournfully, self-accusingly The 


Early Bird watched the hands of his 
watch; the minutes were hours. 

“Th’ boss has gone nuts,” he said. 
“They'll land him sure. What did I 
give ’em to ’im for?” 

The clock had marked off just 
twenty-three minutes when the revolv- 
ing door of the hotel lobby spun around 
and Mr. Clackworthy, radiating exul- 
tant good humor, entered. He eased 
himself comfortably into the chair and 
extended a neatly folded assortment of 
yellow bank notes. 

“Well, James,” he said, laughing, 
“here is your money.” 

The Early Bird’s jaw drooped as he 
mechanically accepted the proffered 
bills. 

“Mother of mud!” he whispered. 
“You got it—you got it! Where? Tell 
me!” 

Mr. Clackworthy forced a dramatic 
suspense by lighting a cigar. 

“At the brokerage office of Roberts 
& Sons,” he announced calmly. 

The Early Bird started violently. 
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kiddin’ 


me,” he 


“You’re—you’re 
gasped. 

“You know better than that, James,” 
reproved Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Tell me—quick,” begged The Early 
Bird, in an agony of suspense. 

“Just a simple bit of headwork, 
James,” explained Mr. Clackworthy. 
“I knew, of course, that 
Sons are quite an extensive institution. 
I surmised, also, that Mr. Roberts, be 
ing rather a conceited chap, and known 
as a good loser, would not go tearing 
his hair around his own office, bewail 
ing his loss. 

“Tt would, quite naturally, never oc- 
cur to him that the man who had tricked 
him out of the bonds would walk bol 


Robérts & 


it 
diy 


into his own office and offer them for 
sale. I ventured the guess that Rol 
erts’ own cashier would know nothing 
about it until he heard of it in a round- 
about way from street gossip, although 
every other office in town had been no- 
tified. Roberts is precisely that kind 
of a chap. I simply walked up to th 
cashier and sold Mr. Roberts back his 
own bonds.” 

“But—but,” stammered 
Bird, breathless at the audacity 
feat, ‘‘suppose—suppose the cashier had 
of known; you—you’d of been on 
way to headquarters by now.” 

Mr. Clackworthy shook his hea 

“No,” he denied, “not at all. 
I laid the bonds out in front of 
Roberts’ cashier I watched his face for 
any change of expression; J could tell 
at once whether or not he had heard 
of the loss. If he had shown the slight 
est signs of surprise I would merely 
have announced that I had found them, 
and, having accidently heard of their 
was returning them. No risk 
whatever. Simple, wasn’t it?” 

The Early Bird grinned. 

“Mr, Amos Clackworthy, D. S.,” he 
mused fondly. ‘Painful extraction— 
but they never know it hurts ’till it’s 
over.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
FRIENDS FALL OUT. 


JADAME VIOLETTE stood 
before the open window, 
sensing the heat smell from 
pavements and __ buildings, 
sniffing at the stagnant air, watching 
the seething, sweltering humanity on 
the street below her. 

She glanced up at the blazing sky 
with the regiments of heat waves danc- 
ing before it, and into a yellowish haze 
that seemed to be making an ineffec- 
tual attempt to counteract the work of 
the merciless sun. 

“There will be a storm,” she whis- 
pered to herself, her hands clasped at 
her breast, her lips tremulous. “I can 
feel it—there is going to be a storm!” 

Madame Violette sighed and turned 
away from the window, and for a mo- 
ment regarded her reflection in the full- 
length mirror in one corner of the room. 
She saw a rather stout person of fifty, 
with an abundance of hair which was 
“touched up” continually, a face that 
knew frequent massage, hands that 
were well kept and often manicured. 
Madame Violette represented the ever- 
present tragedy of a woman refusing 
to grow old, clinging to a youth that 
Was past and gone, seeking yet some 
things that had been denied her. 

Her customers often had remarked 





how Madame Violette could arch hér 


too-perfect brows, how she could 
speak in just the proper pitch, as 
though born to the drawing-room, and 
how her face always vas radiant. But 
those things were parts of her business 
and sections of her stock in trade. 

Madame Violette operated a beauty 
parlor on the second floor of a huge 
building constructed many years ‘be 
fore and recently repaired and remod 
eled, a parlor that catered to both male 
and female, and she was wise enough 
to know that members of neither sex 
would patronize a place whose proprie- 
tor appeared aged, unkempt, and 
dowdy. By her daily rejuvenated 
beauty—she had been a real beauty 
once—and her never-failing optimism, 
she caused other women to hope that 
they, too, could ward off age and re- 
tain their attractiveness. 

But now that she was alone in the 
little parlor of her living suite adjoin- 
ing her place of business, Madame Vio 
lette was her real self for a time. Her 
face was almost haggard as she looked 
into the mirror. he usual simile was 
not haunting the corners of her mouth. 
The flashing light was gone from her 
eyes. She did not 
tic; her head drooped. 

“A —there will be a 
she muttered to herself again, and she 
spoke in a low, almost sepulchral tone 
and shivered at the sound of her own 
subdued voice. 


look at all optimis- 


storm!” 


{ 
storm 
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She shrugged her shoulders as 
though to cast off the spell of a premo- 
nition, and then stepped quickly across 
the room to a door that opened into 
her business establishment. She hesi- 
tated there for a moment, until she was 
able to force the smile back to her lips 
and the flash into her eyes, and then she 
opened the door. 

There was nobody in the front room 
of the beauty parlor except beneath a 
shaded light at a table in a corner, 
where one of her manicurists was trim- 
ming a man’s nails and indulging in a 
mild flirtation at the same time. That 
meant that all the private rooms were 
filled, and that her other girls were 
busy with regular patrons. Madame 
Violette nodded and smiled at the man 
in the corner, who was a steady cus- 
tomer, and beamed upon the girl. 

“Flirting hurts nobody, and it is good 
for the business,” she mused. 

She walked on down a little hallway 
and peered through the curtains into 
the booths where women were getting 
face and hair treatments. Business was 
excellent without doubt, yet Madame 
Violette sighed once more as she re- 
traced her steps and again sought the 
seclusion of her little parlor. 

“A storm—there is going to be a 
storm!” she whispered. “I can feel it 
coming!” 

Walking slowly, as though fatigued, 
she went across to the window and 
drew the shade down until the room 
had been plunged into semidarkness 
and elusive shadows played about it. 
Then she walked slowly to a corner and 
pulled aside a velvet curtain. A small 
dais was disclosed, upon which stood 
a frail’ stand with a chair behind if. 
Upon the stand was an immense crystal 
globe. 

Madame Violette drew the chair up 
close to the stand and sat down. For 


an instant she was motionless, and then 
she passed her hands across her face, 
sighed once more, bent forward quickly, 
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and peered into the big crystal. A mo- 
ment later her head was raised and her 
face was haggard again. 

“Nothing but swirling clouds with 
streaks of light playing through them,” 
she intoned. ‘Yes, there is going to 
be a storm—a great storm!” 

Now she closed her eyes for a mo- 
ment and leaned back in the big chair, 
and then she shuddered and bent for- 
ward again and concentrated her gaze 
upon the crystal globe. The door from 
the beauty parlor was opened suddenly, 
and another woman came into the room, 

“Qo, la, la!” she cried. 

Madame Violette looked up quickly, 
with a guilty expression in her face. 

“You—you startled me, my friend,” 
she said. 

“Oo, la, la! And is it that the wise 
Madame Violette has gazed into the 
crystal so much for foolish women that 
she begins to believe in it herself?” 

The newcomer closed the door and 
strode forward, to stand in front of 
the little dais with her arms akimbo, a 
knowing smile on her face, her head 
cocked to one side like that of a par- 
rot. She was a modiste with a pros- 
perous establishment on the ground 
floor, and she was known as Madame 
Moonshine. She was French, with a 
name that the common run of persons 
could not pronounce; Moonshine was 
a literal translation. 

“And your face!” Madame Moon- 
shine exclaimed, her own face assum- 
ing a tragic expression. “Is it that you 
have lost your last friend and have 
found a host of new enemies? One 
would think that the wolf had entered 
through the door and was even now 
sniffing at your heels! Is it that the 
business is bad?” 

“Oh, I guess that business is as good 
as usual,” Madame Violette replied 
quickly, stepping down from the dais 
and endeavoring to smile. 

“You guess? You do not know?” 

“Oh, I know, of course. I have as 














many customers as ever, and get many 
good new ones every day. But Raoul 
really attends to the business.” 

“How can he?” 

“I mean that he handles the receipts 
and pays the bills, gives me what I ask 
for myself, and puts the remainder in 
the bank.” 

“It is a ticklish thing,” Madame 
Moonshine observed, ‘“‘to let so young 
man endure such big responsibilities, 
‘ven though he is one’s own son. Is 
t not so?” 

Madame 
beamed. 

“But my Raoul is a born business 
man,” she said. 

“Oo, la! I have heard you say that 
many times before now, my friend!” 

“He will be a rich man some day. I 
am glad to allow him to attend to all 
the details of the business and manage 
the place. Friends have told me—gen- 
tlemen who know—that my Raoul is 
a born financier. Only last month he 
bought one thousand shares of oil stock 
at ten cents a share and sold them again 
for twelve and a half cents.” 

“A new Wall Street lion!” observed 
Madame Moonshine, not without some 
sarcasm, which passed unnoticed. “Let 
us have an end of thy Raoul for the 
time being. And tell me how I find 
you looking into that big glass globe. 
Is it that you believe the thing?” 

“T scarcely know,” Madame Violette 
replied. “A clairvoyant I knew taught 
me how to pretend to read things in 
the crystal. And, as you know, I have 
been doing it for some of my women 
patrons, doing it for nothing, just to 
amuse them. It is good for the busi- 
ness. They think that I really—really 
see things.” : 

“Oo, la! There is a fool given birth 


% TY. - ” 
every second! 
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Violette’s face suddenly 


“And sometimes—now—I think that 
I really do see things!” 
“Merciful heavens! 





Is it that your 


brain is turned, my poor friend? That 
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foolishness! And what is it that you 
have seen in the globe just now?” 

“A storm—there is a storm coming.” 

“Of a certainty!” Madame Moon- 
shine answered. ‘Did you ever see such 
a summer day in New York, with such 
heat, when there was not a storm came 
afterward? We shall have thunder, 
and perhaps lightning, and—if Heaven 
is kind—we shall have some rain. It 
cannot come too soon to suit me.” 

“Tf is but a symbol,” Madame Vio- 
lette explained with a sigh. “By a 
storm, I mean some grave trouble. The 
crystal was filled with swirling clouds.” 

“Your poor head is filled with swirl- 
ing ideas half formed,’”’ Madame Moon- 
shine told her. 

“And I feel—I cannot explain to you 
just how I do feel. But I have a feel- 
ing of dread, a premonition of 2 

“You have a case of indigestion!” 
Madame Moonshine declared, seating 
herself in a chair at the foot of the 
little dais. “Put that crystal thing away 
and use it only to amuse your silly 
women patrons. If Lorenzo Brayton 
were to see you now, he would laugh 
until his shoulders shook.” 

Madame Violette dropped the heavy 
velvet curtain and seated herself beside 
her friend. A smile was haunting the 
corners of her mouth once more. 

“Of course! Mr. Brayton is a 
practical man,” she observed. 

“He is all of that! A busy man! 
He is growing very rich—and is mak- 
ing others rich, too.” 

“How is that?” 
asked suddenly. 

“What a tone you use! Is it any- 
thing so very wonderful? He is a 
broker, as you know, and if he give: 
a friend a tip as to the market now and 
then ig 

“IT see! 
tips ?” 

“Now and then a little one,” said 
Madame Moonshine. “I never met him 
until about two months ago, when he 





Madame Violette 





He has been giving yot 
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came into my shop with a friend who 
bought a blouse for his litthke daughter. 
But he has dropped in to see me several 
times since.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Does it not make the heart of a 
woman flutter? We are widows, my 
friend, and yet the fire still burns in 
our hearts—eh? I am but forty-one 
and we 

“This 
cried. 

“Well, perhaps forty-two—but that 
is not old.” 

“T am past fifty, and you are every 
bit as old as I,” Madame Violette de- 
clared. 

“\ould he not be a good catch?” 

“I—I suppose so. But, my friend, 
perhaps he is only being courteous and 
polite.” 

“Oo, la, la! Trust a woman, and 
especially a widow, to know when a 
man is interested more than the ordi- 
nary.” 

Madame Violette got up -suddenly 
and crossed the room to the window, 
but she did not throw up the shade. 
She did not want Madame Moonshine 
to observe the expression in her face. 
She glanced down at the street, at the 
jostling humanity there, at the lathered 
horses, and at the stearfing pavements, 
and tried to conquer a sudden emotion. 
When she faced about again, her coun- 
tenance was inscrutable. 

“The heat is terrible!” she said, as 
though trying to change the subject. 
“Surely it will storm!” 

But Madame Moonshine did not in- 
tend to allow the subject to be changed. 

“Did Lorenzo Brayton ever bring his 
friend, Peter Satchley, to your place?” 
she asked. 

“Mr. Satchley comes here regularly 
for his manicure,” Madame Violette 
said. 

“There is another good catch, my 
friend—a wealthy bachelor. Why not 





to me!’ Madame Violette 
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look at him now and then? 


He’s not 
bad for the eyes to rest upon.” 
“Must we talk eternally of men?” 
“And why not?” demanded Madame 


Moonshine. “Oo, la! Listen to the 
timid one! You want a husband—you 
cannot deny it to me. We both want 
husbands. And since we are not silly 
young girls, it is best that we consider 
the men in the market carefully before 
making our choice.” 

“I do not feel at all like discussing 
the subject to-day,” Madame Violette 
said. 

“Because there is to be a storm? You 
and your crystal globe and your pre- 
monitions and storms!” 

“Well, since you insist: Is Mr. Bray- 
ton very attentive, or are you merely 
expressing your hopes ?” 

Madame Moonshine giggled and pre- 
tended to blush. 

“T confess that it is not time yet to 
wish me joy,” she replied. “But a 
woman can read a man’s mind—eh? 
The question now is on the tip of his 


tongue. But an old bachelor is very 
cautious—and mere timid than a 
youth. He will gather enough courage 


some day.” 

“You seem to be sure of it,” Madame 
Violette said. 

“He has already told me that he ad- 
mires the French type, and especially 
a woman old enough to have some com 
mon sense. And I am of the French 
type, am I not? Real French, am | 
not? You are French in your name, 
of course——” 

“Tt is good for the business.” 

“Exactly, my friend. And your real 
name———” 

“Matilda Gray.” 

“But few know that, eh? And vio- 
let is much more attractive as a color 
—there is romance in it. Oo, la! Thi 
Lorenzo ; be quite a man 
when I have had him in hand for som 
time. Just now he is a bit timid, of 
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course. 
has not made love to many.” 
“Madame Moonshine, do you mean 
to sit there and tell me that he has tried 
to make love to you?” 
“It is rather a personal affair—but 


of course you are my friend,” Madame 
Moonshine replied. “A sly kiss now 
and then, accompanying some tip as to 





investments and 

Madame Violette sprang from her 
chair. 

“Are you telling me the truth,” she 
demanded half angrily, “or are you 


merely trying to torture me?” 
“Torture you, my friend? 
the meaning of your 


What on 
earth is queer 
speech ?” 

“Have 

“Merciful heavens! 
are insane?” 

“It is I who have received the sly 
kiss now and then—along with little tips 
as to investments,” Madame Violette 
declared, genuinely angry now. “And 
how could you know that, if you have 
not been guilty of spying?” 

Now Madame Moonshine 
from her chair also. 

“You are telling me a mass of lies!” 
she declared. “You are jealous, and 

yet make me the same. he have 
set your cap for Lorenzo Brayton, have 
you not, pet have failed? re so you 
envy me who 

at 


you been spying upon me?” 
Is it that you 


sprang 





is you who are lying to me!” 
Violette cried. “It is you who 
have tried and failed! And you have 
spied on me, and are now trying to 
make me think that my Lorenzo is un- 


to ” 


Madam 
Viadame 





“Untrue? Oo, la, laf! Untrue to 
whom, elephant? I tell you that he has 
been courting me.” 

“And I tell you that he is just as good 
as engaged to me!” Madame Violette 
exclaimed, bending forward angrily, her 
face almost purple with wrath. “He 
has given me to understand as much. 
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He is but waiting to conclude a big 
business deal before he really speaks.” 
“This is monstrous!” Madame Moon- 
shine interrupted. “That you, my old 
friend, should attempt such a game! 
Little good it will do you in the end! 
You and your fake French name!” 

Madame Moonshine snorted angrily 
and moved swiftly toward the door. 

“You are angry because your littl 
scheme has failed,’ Madame Violette 
cried. 

“It is you who are angry because you 
have lost. Oo, la! Friend—you? 
Viper!” 

Madame Moonshine stopped, with 
her hand on the knob, and turned 
face the beauty-parlor proprietor. 
There was a tragic look in Madame 
Violette’s face. 

“Perhaps—perhaps he is but fooling 
both of us,” Madame Violette said. 
“Perhaps he is untrue to both.” 

“My Lorenzo untrue?” 

“I have spoken the truth.” 

“And you think that I shall beliey 
it? Was I born but yesterdny?”’ 
modiste wanted to know. “You 
your plots is 

Madame Violette 
steps toward her. 

“Wait,” she begged. “I believe that 
you have told me the truth—and | 
swear that I have told you nothing else. 
If we are being made fools——” 

“Such an idea is ridiculous! As 


ta 


and 


took a couple £ 


though he would look at yom when he 
could look at me! And Lorenzo is the 
soul of honor,” Madame Moonshine 
said. 


‘Ts any man the soul of honor where 
a woman is concerned? Or where gold 
is concerned?” 

“Now I cannot 
ing.” 

“Perhaps I have been a _ foolis 
woman, But he led me to believe tha 
his interest in me was out of the ordi- 
nary. He—he showed me how to in- 
vest. 


fathom your mean- 


1 
! 


~~ 


I have put my money in that rub- 








ber company of his—what money Raoul 
did not know about. I was not sure 
that Raoul would approve.” 

“Oo, la! Spy! That is just what I 
have done—put money into his rubber 
company. He allowed me to do so, as 
a great favor, though big financiers 
wanted ail the stock. He even made a 
jest about it—about keeping all the 
profits in the family ‘ 

“Liar!’ Madame Violette suddenly 
interrupted. “He made that jest to me, 
and only last week. Now I know that 
you overheard! We were sitting in this 
very room. I suppose you were in the 
beauty parlor, snooping around the 
door.” 

“This to me? I snoop around a 
door?” Madame Moonshine cried. 
“You are a detestable person, Madame 
Violette! I have wasted many good 
hours in being acquainted with you!” 

She jerked the door open, darted 
through it, slammed it, and was gone. 

“Hussy!” Madame _ Violette ex- 
claimed, shaking her fist toward the 
door. 





CHAPTER II. 


A NEW EMPLOYEE, 


LLEN came the reaction, and Ma- 

dame Violette threw herself full 
length upon a couch and gave way to 
a tempest of tears. But she was a 
woman of resource who had been com- 
pelled for some years to fight against 
the world for a living, and so the fit 
of weeping passed soon, and she bathed 
her eyes, then rolled up the shade at 
the window and sat looking down at 
the street again. 

“That is it—the storm!” she said 

Perhaps, she tried to tell herself, Ma- 
dame Moonshine had listened at the 
door and now was endeavoring to 
awaken jealousy in the bosom of Ma- 
dame Violette, so that she would show 
Lorenzo Brayton that she was a jeal- 
ous woman. 


Most old bachelors, she 
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had understood, had a horror of jeal- 
ous women. 

So she decided that she would be 
very careful, and ascertain the truth or 
falsity of Madame Moonshine’s state- 
ments before indulging in accusations. 
If Madame Moonshine had spoken the 
truth, then Lorenzo Brayton was a 
scoundrel. For, in truth, he had 1% 
Madame Violette to believe that she 
would be his wife one day, and she had 
listened to his song of approaching 
prosperity, and had invested in his rub- 
ber company almost every cent she pos- 
sessed and about which her son did not 
know. 

She trembled a bit when she consid- 
ered that perhaps Lorenzo Brayton was 
a scoundrel and the money losi. In 
years gone by, before the beauty par- 
lor started her on the road to prosper- 
ity, she had saved that money a few 
cents at a time, put it into a savings 
bank, and watched the sum total grow. 
It had been her fond intention to save 
enough to send her son to college. 

Sut he had told her, on a certain day, 
that wealtli opened doors that know!l- 
edge did not, and so he had elected to 
go to a business school. At the end of 
the first term he had decided that he 
had learned all there was to know of 
business methods. Then he had as- 
sumed charge of Madame Violette’s 
business and bank account. 

Their ambition was changed. 
they were saving money until the son 
could have enough to open a broker's 
office and take a chance at the market. 
They had discussed it much, and it had 
become their goal in life. Madame Vio- 
lette did not know the extent of the 
bank account as handled by her son, 
but she felt that it was growing sub- 
stantially: and she Inoked forward to 
the day when she could sel! out the 
beauty parlor and live in luxury. 

Lorenzo Brayton had been a pros- 
pect, too. Madame Violette was ready 
to become his wife, not only because 
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of his money and agreeable disposition, 
but also because she felt that her posi- 
tion would be more secure as a mar- 
ried woman. She did not anticipate 
reaching the heights of society, but she 
did wish fervently to predominate in 
a little corner of her own and make 
certain of her friends of old days en- 
vious, 

“The she-cat was playing a game— 
and I saw through it!” Madame Vio- 
lette assured herself now. “It is well 
that I have found her out. I do not 
need her friendship!” 

She glanced into the mirror again 
and saw that tears still re- 
mained on her cheeks. So she bathed 
her face and eyes again, and then re- 
sorted to her make-up table. Within a 
few minutes the artificial smile was on 
her face once more, and she even was 
humming a tune. She forcing 
herself to be the optimistic Madame 
Violette her patrons knew. 

And then came her son, 


1.4 1 1] 


wied NaoU 


traces of 


Was 


whom she 
His entrance was timid, in a way, but 
Violette did not notice that. 

toward him, smiling, and 
pressed a peck of a kiss against one of 
Madame Violette was fool- 
ish where her son was concerned. 


Madame 


She went 
his cheeks. 


It is early,” she commented. 


“Oh, there’s nothing doing to-day, so 
I came home,” Raoul replied. 

\nd what is this look in your face?” 
me Violette continued. “Are you 
feeling well?” 
t—it is just the 
| 


take better 


heat,” he replied. 


yy must care of 


“And you must stop calling me your 
baby!” he declared. “One of these days 
you'll forget and call me that before 
some} ody.” 

“But you 
Raoul!” 


“Oh, stop it!” he exclaimed. 


are my baby—my little 


“My 


Name is George Gray, and you know 
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it! I’m getting mighty sick of all this 
fake French business!” 

“But it brings the trade,’ 
Violette observed. “No woman with 
an ordinary name can charge the 
prices I charge. Women in general, 
my son, have the idea that nobody ex- 
cept a Frenchwoman knows how to 
massage a face or trim a nail or give 
a hair treatment. But it will not be 
for long. Soon we will have money 
enough, and then 

“And then we'll get out of this!’ 
son declared. 

“Surely! That has been understood 
for some time,’ Madame Violette an- 
swered. “You shall have your fine of- 
fice, with mahogany furniture, and 
enough capital to make a start. You'll 
be rich in a few months, and we can 
live uptown and 

“Oh, I know the plans, mother! 
Please don’t go into them again now,” 
he said. 

‘You are peevish!” Madame Vio 
“That is not like my boy. It 
You are sure that 


, 


Madame 





her 





lette 
declared. 
is the heat, perhaps. 

you feel quite well?” 

“T’m all right—just a little off 
feed.” 

She watched as he sat down before 
the window, tossed his hat to one side, 
and looked down at the street. Her 
son was a good-looking young man, and 
had intelligence and wit. He was the 
sort of young man who makes good 
every day in New York or any other 
great city. But he was at an age where 
he was liable to make grave mistakes. 

Most mothers—doting mothers, even 
—would have watched him carefully at 
this stage and shared all his responsi- 
bilities, but not Madame Violette! Al- 
ready she had accepted him as a sea 
soned business man, and had the belief 
that he could make no mistakes unless 
they were of a minor character. 

“T have just had at little spat with 
Madame Moonshine,” she told him now. 

“T never did like that woman, 


iny 
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mother, and I’ve told you a dozen times 
to stay away from her.” 

“And perhaps you were right. I feel 
sure that she is a deceitful creature,” 
Madame Violette replied. This was, to 
her, only another proof of the wisdom 
of her son. “I shail hold her at arin’s 
length hereafter.” 

“What was the row about?” 

“No row—just a little disagreement,” 
Madame Violette hastened to say. “Let 
us forget all about it. Was there any- 
body in the other room as you came 
in?” 

“A couple of women waiting for 
sery ice.” 

“Mi. Brayton was not there?” 
Maybe he was in 
one of the booths. It seems to me that 
he hangs around here a lot. Does he 
get a manicure every other hour ?”’ 

“Perhaps he comes tn the hope that 
he will catch a sight of me,” Madaime 
Violette said, smiling at her son. 

The boy turned around quickly and 
looked up at her. 

“You'd better keep him 
he said. 

“Why, Raoul! I thought that you 
admired Mr. Brayton and thought him 
a great business man.” 

“Maybe he is, and maybe again he 
the boy said. “He isn’t attend- 
ing to his business when he’s hanging 


around here.” 


I didn’t see him. 


away, too,” 


. ~D 
Wilt. 


“Then you—you object to a gentle- 
man being interested in me?” she asked, 

“Are you trying to tell me that you 
want to get married again?” 

“Well, I grow loneiy at times,” Ma- 
dame \ “And one of 
these days you will be getting married 
—and then I'll be more lonely.” 


Violette confessed. 


“There are a lot of good men in New 


York. Lorenzo Brayton isn’t the only 
male human in our littie village.” 
“I—I scarcely understand you, 


I thought that you admired him 


admires you—he ha 


very mucn tie 
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told me that you are destined to be a 
great business man.” 

“He did, did he?” 

“He said that you were wise to the 
ways of business, and that nobody ever 
would fool you. You had a nose for 
good investments, he told me.” 

“I’m obliged to him!” the boy mut- 
tered. 

“He said that he was willing to help 
you at any time—give you tips, and 
all that.” 

“Fle’ll have to show me that the tips 
are mighty good, then! I can get along 
without his tips.” 

“You speak as though you had taken 
his advice and had lost money,” his 
mother accused. 

“Oh, I—I just don’t feel well!” he 
said, “It is this confounded heat! ['ll 
feel better this evening. Maybe I'd 
better lie down for a time.” 

“Let mother make her baby 
cold lemonade.” 

“T don’t want to be babied, and I 
don’t want any lemonade!” he told her. 
“T want to be left alone.” 

“Raoul!” 

“And | 
Raoul!” 

“Why, I never saw you like this be- 
fore!” Madame Violette said. “I can't 
understand you.” 

“A business man has 

“Of course. Has some of your busi- 
ness been going wrong? Anything 
about the beauty parlor?” 

“Nothing for you to bother your 
head about,” he replied. He got up 
and turned toward her. “It—it is just 
the heat! And I had to go around and 
pay a lot of bills.” 

“Td wait until it 


some 


don’t want to be called 


worries.” 


was cooler.” 


“T wanted to get the discounts—see: 
Cash in ten days, ten per cent off.” 

“I—I suppose so.” Madame Vio- 
lette sighed. “No doubt you know what 


[ll be glad v you 


, ie ee 
you are Going. 
ice and will n lave 


can open your ofi 


: , a 
to endure such drudgery. 




















It will take 


“Tt’ll be some time yet. 
a lot of money. The office isn’t all— 
I'll have to have capital to start, too.” 

“But our profits are getting larger 


here, surely,” Madame Violette said. 
“So it is only a question of time.” 

“Oh, the parlor is all right—turns in 
a lot of good money,” he admitted. 
“Let’s stop talking about business until 
it is cooler.” 

“Mr. Brayton was saying yester- 
day——’ 

“Everything that Brayton says isn’t 
an important fact!” her son interrupted. 

“Why, son!” 

“S-s-sh !” 

The door to the beauty parlor had 
opened again. Madame Violette turned 
around quickly, to see a girl standing 
there. turned back toward 
the window. 

“You wished to see 
Violette asked. 

The girl stepped into the room. 
vas twenty-two, perhaps, and pretty. 
She was of medium size, and not of 
the petite variety. Her abundant hair 
vas chestnut, her eyes were brown, her 
oloring was rich, and the look of in- 
dependence was in her face. 

Madame Violette realized those 
things at the first glance. The girl had 
opened the door softly and had stepped 
into the room almost like a shadow— 
nothing at all spectacular or noteworthy 
entrance. Madame Violette 
remembered it long afterward, and it 
became a favorite saying of hers that 
great events are ushered into a per- 
son’s life in a commonplace sort of 
vay. 

“I—I am looking for work,” the girl 
said, 

Madame Violette adopted her pro- 
fessional smile and bade her caller be 


Her son 


me?’ Madame 


She 


about her 


seated. The girl looked up at her 
trankly. Madame _ Violette noticed 


now that she was dressed plainly yet 
in excellent taste, and that there was 
an atmosphere of refinement about her 
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—and Madame Violette always insisted 
upon an atmosphere of refinement in 
the girls she engaged to work for her. 
“It is good for the business,” she often 
had said. 

“You have done such work before? 
You have references?” she asked the 
girl. 

“T just came to the city—from Chi- 
cago,” she replied. “My name is Mar- 
garet Dranger. I used to live in New 
York years ago.” 

“Oh, yes! But I generally have to 
demand references,” Madame Violette 





declared. “I cannot be too particular, 
you see. No doubt you are all right, 
but z 

“IT am at Mrs. Murphy’s boarding 


house, two blocks down the street,” 
Margaret Dranger said. “Mrs. Murphy 
has known me for years, and she ad- 
vised me to come to your place first. 
She will be glad to give you a refer- 
ence over the telephone. She said that 
she knew you.” 

“Well, I should say that Mary 
Murphy does know me! [| boarded 
with her up to a year or so ago, and 
so did my son. If Mary Murphy 
that you are all right I need no 
ther references. Mary Murphy can 
look through a girl and give you the 
history of her life. You know the 
work?” 

“T know manicuring and ordinary 
facial massage,” Margaret said. “If 
you have some special treatments I'll 
have to learn those, of course.” 

“All my girls have to learn those. | 
really need another girl. Regarding 
wages——” 

‘Whatever is customary,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘Are the tips very good in this 
building ?” 

“T don’t think that you'll object to 
the size of them—and I let my girls 
keep all the tips,” Madame Violette 
said. ‘I suppose you can smile sweetly 
on occasion ?” 

“I—I suppose so.” 


1 


< 
Bioa 
Tur- 
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“A little flirting, you know——” 

“Oh, madame!” 

“Nothing naughty, of course, my dear 
girl. Just a little smile for a tired busi- 
ness man, a look from beneath the eye- 
lids, a pressure of the hand now and 
then—you understand? It is good for 
the business, and it brings large tips. 
What do you think, Raoul?” 

Madame Violette, her face beaming, 
turned toward her son. He whirled 
around to face her. 

“Oh, give her a job!” 
gruffly. 

“Raoul is my only child, my baby,” 
Madame Violette explained to the girl. 
“He is really my manager. He has an 
uncanny knack of deciding correctly 
in all things pertaining to business. He 
is an excellent judge of a person at 
the first glance—rarely makes a mis- 
take. So I accept you on his judgment, 
my dear girl. May I call you Mar- 
garet now ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Very well, Margaret. You may be- 
gin this afternoon, if you like, and learn 
the ‘shop,’ and where to find things. 
Tell Mary Murphy that I shall run in 
and see her one of these days, when it 
grows a bit cooler. Hot, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” Margaret said. 

“T have a feeling that you are going 
to be one of my best girls. I do hope 
nobody coaxes you into matrimony 
about the time you grow accustomed 
to the place.” 

“T am quite sure not, madame!” 

“Don’t tell me! A girl swears she 
never will marry—and the next thing 
we find her name in the list of marriage 
Come into the other room 
with me now and Ill assign you a locker 
and give you a table. The girls are 
all busy, and it is about time for two 
mein. You 





he replied 





licenses, 


of ny pet customers to c 
may handle one of them,” 
“Thanks, madame.” 


“And if you happen to get a Mr. 
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Brayton, please remember that he has 
a tender left thumb.” 

“If I get Mr. Brayton, madame, I'll 
be very careful of his sore thumb!” 
Margaret said. 

Raoul had his back turned again, and 
Madame Violette was leading the way 
to the door. Neither was watching 
Margaret Dranger at the moment, else 
they might have wondered at the ex- 
pression on her face. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN INQUISITIVE STRANGER. 


| the locker room Margaret Dran- 

ger hung up her hat and coat and 
donned an apron furnished by Madame 
Violette, after which she was shown 
where to get supplies, and introduced 
to some of the other girls, and made 
to feel at home. 

“And here is a sort of rest room I 
have fitted up for my girls,” Madame 
Violette said, holding back the curtains 
at a doorway. “I would rather have 
them rest here than loiter about the 
front room. If they are seen unoccu- 
pied it gives to the public the intimation 
that we are not busy.” 

“T understand, madame.” 

“T want you to feel at home, my dear 
girl, since Mary Murphy has vouched 
for you. You must pardon me if I am 
not my usual bright self this afternoon. 
I—that is, I am not feeling extra well.” 

“Oh! Ill, madame?” 

“Not exactly—just a premonition of 
trouble. I call it a storm. 1 saw it 
in the crystal.” 

“The crystal, madame?’ 

“IT am something of a crystal gazer. 
Do you believe in such things, my dear 


’ 


girl? I did not used to believe myself. 

At first I did it for fun—and then I 

began seeing things and--——” 
Madame Violette turned away for an 


instant, and Margaret smiled behind her 
back, but her face was sober when 
Madame Violette faced her again. 




















into the front 


“Now 
room,” she said. “I see that all the 
girls are busy, and we may expect cus- 


we will go 


tomers. It is time for some of the men 
to be leaving their offices.” 

“Most of them are brokers, are they 
not, like this Mr. Brayton you men- 
tioned?” Margaret asked. 

“Many of them are—and there are 
lawyers and agents, too. Mr. Brayton 
comes here a great deal with his friend, 
a Mr. Peter Satchley. He is a broker, 
too.” 

“TI suppose they are very wealthy?” 

“Blessed with the world’s goods, no 
doubt,” said Madame Violette, smiling. 
“Do not smile too sweetly at Mr. Bray- 
ton or you may make somebody else 
jealous.” 

“Oh! One of the girls?” 

“T scarcely think he would look at 
a young girl,’ said Madame Violette. 
“He is not young himself—and he ad- 
mires a middle-aged woman. I don’t 
mind saying that he is a bit foolish so 
far as I am concerned.” 

“Oh, madame! A romance?” 

Madame Violette put her hand to her 
breast as though to still her fluttering 
heart and attempted a look of maidenly 
consternation. 

“What happens happens,” she admit- 
ted. “This is between ourselves, of 
course, There is nothing settled.” 

“He must be a splendid man.” 

“An elegant man, my dear girl—a 
gentleman if there ever was one. And 
he understands human nature so well. 
He thinks a lot of Raoul, my son, too.” 

“If a rich broker like that were to 
just drop a few words, he could help 
other persons make money.” 

“Certainly,” Madame Violette as- 
sented. “Treat him. nicely, and per- 
haps he will give you a word that will 
lead to profits. But not too nicely! Do 
not make me jealous!” 

“T shall be very careful, madame.” 
‘You are a little 


ri 
must thank Mary Mt 


.\ 


iy of sunshine. ] 


sending 


rphy for 
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you to me,” Madame Violette said. 
“And do not forget the tender thumb!” 

Madame Violette’s concern about 
Lorenzo Brayton’s sore thumb was not 
necessary for the moment, however, for 
Brayton-was not the first patron to be 
attended’ by Margaret Dranger. ‘The 
hall door opened and a man entered the 
parlor. He was middle-aged and 
dressed in a way that seemed to adver- 
tise that he was a man of means. 

Madame Violette beamed upon him 
as she advanced; she always was eager 
to welcome a strange customer and try 
to make him a regular patron. He 
bowed to her and stated that he wished 
to be manicured, and Madame Violette 
nodded toward Margaret. 

She watched the table for a moment, 
until she was sure that the new girl 
knew her business, and then retreated 
to her private parlor and left them alone 
at the table in the corner, beneath the 
shaded lamp. 

“Tt is very warm,” the newcomer 
said. 

“Very,’ Margaret acknowledged. 

“T am glad to find a place like this 
in the building,’ he went on. “I am 
to take offices here, and hope to see 
you regularly.” 

“Thank you.” 

“My name is 
Rathway.” 

“Thank you again. 
Dranger.” 

“Warm—isn’t it?” 
y,” said Margaret. 

She glanced up at him and smiled— 
and reached for his other hand. Rath 
way bent closer to her across the ta- 
ble and spoke in a lower tone. 

“I feel quite proud of myself to be 
in this building. I am a manufactur- 
er’s agent, and I understand that the 
building big men of affairs, 
financiers, wealthy brokers.” 

“T believe so.” 

‘A lot of them come in here, I sup 
pose.’ 


Rathway—Morton 


lL am Margaret 


6X7. ” 
\ ery 
Very, 


houses 
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“Naturally,” Margaret said. 

“T’ve got a line on a few of them. 
There is Peter Satchley, for instance 
—handles big deals like most men han- 
dle small ones. Talks in millions!” 

“T suppose that one gets used to it 
after a time.” 

“And this Lorenzo Brayton!” 

“Brayton?” 

“The broker,” he said. le handles 
big deals, too, I understand, and helps 
out poorer folks now and then by tell- 
ing them what to buy and when to buy 
it. Not many wealthy brokers do that.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“T understand that he has been form- 
ing a big rubber company—some 
South American corporation, I believe. 
Means millions to him, I suppose. If I 
were in your shoes, know what I’d do?” 

“What?” she asked. 

“Smile at him and give him an extra 
good manicure, and make him give me 
a tip.” 

“A lot of good that would do me,” 
said Margaret, laughing. “It takes 
money even after you have the tip.” 

“T’ve seen a broker take ten dollars 
and make it grow into ten thousand in- 
side a year.” 

“That was 

“T suppose 
chap?” 

“I’m sure I don’t 
“T just came to work here. 
my first customer.” 

“Oh!” Rathway exclaimed. 

As he started to go, Madame Vic- 
lette came into the room again, and he 
bowed before her. 

“T find the service very satisfactory,” 
he said. “Allow me—my name is Rath- 
way—going to have an office in the 
building. I was just telling Miss— 
Dranger, wasn’t it?—that I’m glad to 
find such a place so conveniently lo- 
cated. I’m all puffed up, too—having 


wonderful !’’ 
Brayton is a friendly 
she replied. 
You are 


1 ” 
HW 
nnOW, 


an office in the same building as such 
men as Satchley and Brayton.” 
You know those gentlemen?” 


“Oh! 
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“By reputation only,” Rathway said. 
“T hope to meet them, though. I have 
a bit of money to invest when the right 
investment comes along—legacy left me 
recently. Want to go in with the right 
sort of broker, of course.” 

“Of course!” Madame Violette said. 

“J suppose Brayton is all right, for 

ance?” 


inst 
“He seems to do a big business,” Ma- 
dame Violette admitted. “I! believe 


Nice chap, eh?” 

“IT have found him a perfect gentle- 
man—so far.” 

Have to meet him as soon as pos: 
sible,’ Rathway declared. “I'll bet he 
could make a fortune for a man—or a 
yoman.” 

“I dare say Mr. Brayton knows a 
great deal about financial affairs,’ Ma- 
dame Violette answered. 

“Do you suppose he’d pay any at- 
ion to a small investment like mine? 
I’ve only three thousand that I can 


+ 


gamble with.” 


tention 


“Of course I do not know, M1 
Rathwa Madame Violette said 
“T’d ad that you see him about 


Ivise y 
I know of one small sum he handled 
—four thousand, to be exact.” 

“Ah! Perhaps there is hope 


And again—perhaps he 


I see! 
for me, then. 
handled that 
a lady?” 
Madame Violette pretended a blush 
and turned away, simulating confusion 
“Pardon me,” Rathway said. 
want to pry into private matters 
I hope to be a regular customer 
here. Good afternoon, Miss Drange 
And you—Madame Violette, is it not 
He bowed before them, whirled or 
his heel, passed through the door, and 
closed it softly after him as though it 
had been the door of a sick roo: 
“A splendid man, so he seems,” .Ma- 
dame Violette 
“An — inquisitive 
Dranger added. 


4 nies 
just TO pieast 


investment 








course. 


said, 
one,” Margaret 




















“My dear girl!” 

“He was trying to pump me about 
Mr, Satchley and Mr. Brayton, and he 
was disappointed when I told him I had 
just come here and did not know the 
gentlemen. And he was trying to 
pump you, too, Madame Violette.” 

“The very idea!” 

“But probably it was because he 
wanted to know all about the man he 
intrusted with his money.” 

“I suppose that was the reason,” Ma- 
dame Violette said. 

She walked back toward the booths, 
and for the second time that afternoon 
she failed to see a peculiar look in Mar- 
garet Dranger’s face. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DISAGREE. 


ETER SATCHLEY glanced up 
from his desk as his stenographer 
put some letters before him. 

“That will be all for to-day,” he said. 
“Go some place and try to be cool. 
This is terrible weather. Tell that imp 
in the front office to clear out, too.” 

Having thus dismissed the stenogra- 
pher and office boy, Peter Satchley got 
up and went to the water cooler in a 
corner of his private office, took a drink, 
and then remained standing by a win- 
dow looking down into the court of 
the building. Before his eyes were 
scores of open windows, stenographers 
and business men sitting inside them, 
but Peter Satchley did not see these 
busy human beings. \ He was thinking. 

After a time he turned back to his 
desk again, sat down before it, and pe- 
rused for the hundredth time a paper 
upon it—the confidential report made 
him that day by a certain coramercial 
agency. He s1 he desk with his 
bottles jump. 
sars !” he exclaimed. 


CROOKS 





note | 
hist and made the in! 
“After ill the 


“or t 1 “? . 
“Caught by one of my own kind, and 
in my own sort of game. 


I'll take it 
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out of his hide if he doesn’t come 
through! T’ll——” 

He realized that he was voicing a 
threat aloud, and got up quickly and 
hurried to the door. He was relieved 
to find that there was nobody in the 
outer office. 

“Tl see him right now—won’t wait 
another minute!” Satchley told himself. 

He closed his desk, got his hat, went 
into thé corridor, and locked the door 
behind him. He hurried to the stairs, 
and went down one flight angrily, and 
along the corridor on the floor below, 
his anger increasing at every step. But 
as he reached the offices of Lorenzo 
Brayton he fought to control himself. 
3rayton could read a man’s face, and 
Satchley wanted to play the game in 
the correct manner. He wanted to 
catch Lorenzo Brayton off guard. 

Brayton’s stenographer nodded when 
Satchley entered the office, and indi 
cated by a single toss of her head that 
Brayton was in and that Satchley was 
free to go into the private room. Satch 
ley did, not taking the trouble to re- 
spond to the girl’s nod. He found 
Brayton sitting before his desk adding 
long columns of figures. 

“T’ve sent my girl home to cool off,” 
Satchley said. “Why not follow my ex- 
ample ?” 

He grinned as he spoke, and Lorenzo 
Brayton glanced up at him and closed 
his left eye in a deliberate wink. 

“Excellent idea, Satchely,” he said; 
and he went into the other room and re- 
leased the stenographer. She lost no 
time in getting out of the office. 

Satchley had seated himself at one 
end of the desk, and now that the girl 
was gone the mask had dropped from 
his face. Satchley was a man of forty- 
five, an age that Brayton claimed also. 
A student of the human face would 
have said that neither man was to be 
trusted very far. 

“What’s on your mind?” Brayton 
asked, sitting before the desk again. 
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“Got a line on a sucker with coin? 
Want to place a little block of rubber 
stock ?” 

“T just wanted to talk—communion 
of kindred spirits, and all that.” 

“Well, talk,’ Brayton said. “Our 
conversations generally result in some 
good scheme.” 

“We've formulated many a good 
scheme,” Satchley told him. “Let me 
see—it’s been almost fifteen years since 
we met, hasn’t it?” 

“Just about.” 

“Out in San Francisco, wasn’t it? I 
saw you pick a man’s pocket, and when 
he raised a howl I gave you the high 
sign and you slipped the wallet to me, 
and I got away with it while you pre- 
tended righteous indignation,” 

“T was scared for a minute.” 

“We were pikers then,” Satchley 
said. “Common dips! But we im- 
proved.” 

“Tl say that we did!” 

“We got our brains working together 
and evolved as pretty a swindle as ever 
was perpetrated. We gathered in some 





coin and moved on to New Orleans. 
Handled a bit of everything, didn’t 
we?” 


“We did. Remember how we worked 
the old race-track game in El Paso?” 
“I do. But we soon graduated from 
the old games,” said Satchley. “And 
we got the idea that we'd be lucky as 
long as we held together, didn’t wer” 

“And haven’t we been?” 

“We certainly have made some 
money,” Satchley admitted. “Up the 
line we went. Nothing of the piker in 
us now, eh, Brayton? Brokers— 
what ?” 

Satchley leaned back in the chair and 
laughed, and Brayton joined him. 

“But why discuss ancient history in 
such hot weather?” Brayton asked. 


“T just wondered if, in your pros- 
perity, you remembered how we have 
worked up together. 


We swore eter- 
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nal friendship about ten or twelve years 
ago, I believe.” 

“We certainly did,” Brayton admit- 
ted. 

“A pretty thing—friendship between 
men! What was mine was to be yours, 
and what was yours was to be mine if 
needed.” 

“Sure!” said Brayton. 

“We agreed to stand by each cther 
in everything.” 

“Well, we’ve done it, I guess! I’ve 
helped you and you’ve helped me. And 
this double-office game is a winner. We 
can send the sheep to each other and 
shear them right!” 

“We're all right as long as we con- 
fine ourselves io sheep and don't 
bother the goats.” 

“What’s the meaning of 
remark?” Brayton asked. 

“If a man has been a roaring lion for 


that deep 


few years—or thinks he has been— 
it hurts his dignity to find out that he 
is only a goat. It also injures his pock- 
etbook.” 

“You grow Brayton said, 
“Have you seen come lion 
turning into a goat ?” 

Peter Satchley tossed the end of his 
cigar into the nearest 
looked across at Brayton with a new 
expression in his countenance. 

“Brayton,” he said, “the 
come for a showdown.” 
‘Explain yourself, my friend.” 

“Be careful with that word ‘friend,’ 
Brayton. It is a word that’s misused 


” 


poetical,” 


wuckling. 
cuspido1 and 


time has 


‘ 


a :ot 


“T don’t seem to gather your mean- 


ing 


Peter Satchley bent forward across 
the end of the desk. His eyes suddenly 
blazed. 

You had a nerve to try it on me: 


he exclaimed. 
“Are you 


’ 


1 


insane, Pete—sick with the 
heat ?’ 

“It won't do you any good to try to 
be clever with me, Brayton! I can 




















read you as easily as I can the news- 
paper I get at the door every morning. 
I’m wise! You—dirty—crook!” 

“The pot calls the kettle black, I ob- 
serve.” 

“Oh, I’m a crook, and I admit it as 
far as you are concerned. I’m a crook 
—and I’ve always been a crook! I’m 
a high-class swindler—but a crook, nev- 
ertheless. But I’m a decent crook, 
curse you!” 

“] don’t get this,” Brayton said. 

“You get it, all right. There’s sup- 
posed to be honor among thieves, but 
you seem to forget it. Or maybe you 
don’t know what honor means. Bray- 
ton, for almost fifteen years we've 
worked together. We've been in dan- 
ger, and we’ve played safe. We’ve been 
poor and we’ve been rich—put up at 
the best hotels, and run a bluff to get 
a square meal. So we should be pals.” 

“Well?” 

“And you—you crook !—turn against 
a friendship like that. For a measly 
ten thousand dollars you smash every 


thing. I’ve just found out about that 
holding-company gag of yours. I’ve 


had a report from an honest agency, 
something we don’t deal with often. | 
was a little suspicious, but I wouldn't 
even believe that report until I had veri 
fied it by another. You’ve swindled 
me—your old partner—you old crook 
partner !’’ 

‘You must be insane!” 

“Don’t tell me that again!” Satch 
ley cried. “I’m really sane for the first 
ti years, since I cease to trust 
you. Couldn’t keep your fingers off 
thousand, could you? I sup 
pose there weren’t suckers enough in 
town—you had to your partner. 


Brayton you’re about as low as a hu 


time 1n 


my ten 


rob 


man can become. 
“I don’t fancy that line of ta 
Dp 


Drayton retorted. 


” 
Dh 
listen 


“As though I cared! You'll 


to it, all right! Wreck a partnership 
like ours for ten thousand, will you?” 
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“It was just a joke, you ass! Just 
a little trick to wake you up and put 
you on your mettle; I was afraid you 
were growing careless because of our 
prosperity.” 

“A joke, was it? Don’t lie to me, 
Brayton. You nicked me for ten thou- 
sand, and you meant to keep the coin. 
Don’t forget that I had a report from 
a commercial agency, and it covers the 
entire deal. If it had been a joke you 
wouldn’t have gone to so much trouble 
to hide your fine Italian hand in the 
business. You're a crooked crook, 
Brayton—and a liar as well!” 

“Satchley, I don’t intend to stand for 
much more of this, even if we have 
been together for fifteen years.” 

“What can you do?” Peter 
Satchley sneered. “You've smashed 
everything! I’m done with you, Bray 
ton. Go it alone—and see how far you 
get. You can throw a bluff, but I’m 
the brains of the combination, and you 
know it. You'll be pinched before 
you’re a month older—and you'll do 
time, too! Go it alone—you crook! 
You couldn’t keep your fingers off that 


else 


ten thousand, though it belonged to your 
partner. Well, that ten thousand will 
cost you something!” 

“T don’t care to hear any more of 
your threats.” 

“I’m not making threats—I’m giving 
you a plain statement of fact,” Satchley 
declared. “No man can do to me what 
you've done and get away with it!” 

“That so?” Lorenzo Brayton said, 
sneering and getting quickly out of his 
desk chair. ‘‘Weil, let me tell you 
something, Satchley! I don’t need you 
any longer. I can get along just as 
well, or better, alone, and keep from 
splitting the profits. Put that into your 
pipe and smoke it!” 

“You ca 

“I can! And if it’s 
after, you'll not get it by running to tl 
You have: m 


n, eh?” 


revenge you'r 


police with a 


story. 
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pulled, and you will be in the next cell. 
Don’t forget that!” 

Now Satchley sprang to his feet, too, 
his face livid with rage, and lurched 
forward to clenched fist be- 
neath the nose of Lorenzo Brayton. 

“Don’t you dare intimate that I’d 
do such a thing!’ he cried. “I may be 
a crook, but I’m a decent one. I'll not 
turn you up to the police—but I'll be 
square with you, all right! Tl take 
that ten thousand out of your hide!” 

An oath escaped the lips of Lorenzo 
srayton. He took another step, his fist 
swung up and was launched forward. 
But Peter Satchley had been anticipat- 
ing that. He stepped quickly and neatly 
to one side and dodged the blow, and 
his own right fist caught Lorenzo Bray- 
ton on the side of the head and stag- 
gered him. 

Brayton cursed and charged again. 
Once more Satchley sidestepped, and 
this time he put the entire weight of his 
body behind the blow he delivered. His 
aim was true, too—his fist crashed 
against the point of Lorenzo Brayton’s 
chin, 

Brayton swayed, his eyes closed, a 
spasm of agony flashed across his coun- 
tenance, and then he collapsed to the 
floor. 

“And there’ 


wave a 


more coming, you 

crook!’ Satchley shouted. He did not 

even glance at his fallen foe. He 

darted through the outer office and inte 

the corridor, almost colliding with a 

man in front of the door. The man 
Mr. Morton Rathway. 

Satchley hurried up the stairs and to 
his own office, his anger consuming him. 
Rathway waited until he had disap- 
peared, and then darted into Brayton’s 
office and closed the door. He hastened 
to the private office. Lorenzo Bray- 
ton was still unconscious on the floor. 

“That was some smash!” Rathway 
Everything dropping 


told himself. “I 
i iy hands. Lucky I happened 


> 


right into n 





to hear their voices and took a look 
through the keyhole. Well—to work!” 

He knelt beside the unconscious man, 
and his hands explored the pockets of 
Lorenzo Brayton swiftly and with 
skill. Out came a bunch of keys; 
Rathway looked them over, selected 
two, and made impressions of them on 
tiny tablets of wax that he tool 
one of his pockets. 

Making sure that Brayton was still 
unconscious, Rathway put a hand into 
the fallen man’s waistcoat pocket and 
extracted a little memorandum book. 
He turned the pages swiftly until he 
came to one that had a 
written upon it, then took a book from 
his own pocket, copied the combination, 
and returned Rathway’s book. 

“So!” he mused, grinning. ‘Easy! 
Thanks to Mr. Peter Satchley! I'll 
have to remember his when 
the proper time comes.” 





combination 


! 


kindness 


Now Rathway sprang to his feet, 
hurried through the outer office, and 
dashed into the hall. Down it shuf- 


fled an old janitor. Rathway called to 


‘Trouble in here!’ he exclaimed. 


m Rathway—opening a new office 
“re 1} : ete ‘ \4 

on the tenth floor. Came in to see Mr. 

Brayton about some investments. He’s 

on the floor, unconscious—looks as 


though there had been a fight!” 
The old janitor led the way into the 
Brayton was moaning now, and 
vhile the janitor raised his head Rath- 
hurried to the water cooler in the 
orner and returned with a glass of wa- 
ter. He dashed it into Brayton’s face, 
filled the glass again, and returned t 
held it to Brayton’s lips. 

Brayton moaned again—and opened 

eyes, 

the old jan- 
tor asked was it, Mr. 
ton? This is old Frand speaking. 
Don’t you know Frand, the janitor! 
Was it a thief? Quick, Mr. Brayt n!” 


hat has happened :” 


‘What Bray- 








Brayton struggled to sit up, and 




















helped him to a chair, Rathway sup- 
plied more water. 

“Tt’s—it’s nothing,” Brayton mut- 
tered. “The heat. I fainted, I guess. 
I must have fallen—and struck my 
head.”’ 

“This gentleman came in and found 
you,” Frand said. “He called to me. 
I was afraid you had been attacked.” 

“Just the heat. I fell.” 

Morton Rathway, going for more wa- 
ter, smiled grimly. 

“Shall I call a doctor, Mr. Brayton 
—or order a taxi?” Frand asked. 

“No. I’m all right now, Frand. I’ve 
been eating rich food—and not taking 
enough exercise—working too hard.” 
“You're sure that you're all right, 
sir?” 

“Yes, I’m all right. Sorry to make 
such a nuisance of myself.” 

“If I can do anything ” Frand be- 
gan. 

“Nothing at all. 
you have done.” 

“I—I’d hate to have anything hap- 
pen to you, sir—just now.” 

“Tl understand,” Brayton said, look- 
ing up at the old janitor and smiling. 
“Don’t you worry, Frand. I’m all right. 
I'll be as fresh as a youngster by morn 
ing.” 

Frand left him and went toward the 
door. There he turned, but Lorenzo 
Brayton already was himself again and 
waved for the old janitor to proceed. 
Frand went out, and Brayton looked 
toward Rathway 

“You found me?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. My name’s Rathway— 
opening an office on the tenth floor— 
manufacturer’s agent. I’ve got a bit 
of money left me and want to invest 
it. I was coming in to see if you had 
anything to offer. Found you on the 
floor.” 

“Er—nobody else around?” Brayton 
asked. 

“No, sir. I saw a gentleman going 
along the hall, but didn’t notice him 
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particularly. You must have had a 
nasty fall.” 

“Dizzy spell,” Brayton explained. 

“Are you subject to such spells?’ 
Rathway asked maliciously. 

“No—it’s the heat. Regarding your 
business, can you call to-morrow or the 
day following? I don’t feel like talk- 
ing business just now.” 

“Then I'll call later,” Rathway said. 
“Sure you’re all right? Don’t want me 
to call a physician, or anything like 
that ?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“T thought at first that there had been 
a fight,” Rathway said. 

“What made you believe that?” Bray- 
ton asked quickly, with suspicion in his 
tone. 

“It just flashed through my mind. 
Must have been a nasty fall! Heat’s 
terrific, isn’t it?” 

“It’s the limit,’ Brayton admitted. 
“T think there’s going to be a storm.” 

“Wouldn’t surprise me in the least,”’ 
Morton Rathway declared. “I'll see 
you later, then. Good afternoon!” 


CHAPTER V. 
HINTS OF MYSTERY. 
EFT alone, Lorenzo Brayton sat be- 
fore his mahogany desk and pon- 
dered over what had occurred. He felt 
of his sore jaw and registered a vow 
to square matters with Peter Satchley 
one day. No idea of having Satchley 
arrested for simple assault entered his 
mind. This was not a case for a man 
to resort to an ordinary arrest and a 
trial before a police magistrate. 
3rayton was a bit chagrined, too, be- 
cause he experienced a feeling of hav- 
ing been found out. He had thought 


that he had swindled his old partner 
cleverly, and had not taken into account 
that Satchley was clever, too, and might 
grow suspicious even of Lorenzo Bray- 
ton, despite their years of working to- 
gether. 
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He was a bit afraid of Peter Satch- 
ley. He knew, of course, that Satch- 
ley would not betray their past deal- 
ings, since he was involved as deeply 
as Brayton; Peter Satchley was not the 
sort of man to go to jail himself just 
in order to send an enemy there. But 
3rayton did not doubt that Satchley 
would strike again in the future, and 
in some clever manner. He would have 
to be on guard always. 

Though he told himself that Satch- 
ley’s anger had been justified, he could 
not forgive the blow he had received. 
His own anger against Satchley in- 
creased with the minutes, and he deter- 
mined that there would be a duel be- 
tween them— a duel of wits, in which 
he hoped to master Satchley in every 
move he made. 

He got up after a time and went to 
the mirror over the washstand in the 
corner and looked at the reflection of 
his countenance there. Satchley’s first 
blow had struck him on the side of the 
head, and its results, consisting of a 
small lump beneath Brayton’s ample 
hair, could not be observed easily. But 
the second and last blow had struck him 
squarely on the point of the jaw, and 
Brayton found that his chin was swol- 
len slightly and discolored a bit. 

He bathed the chin in cold water, 
bathed his head also, and returned to 
his desk. His chaotic anger had given 
place to a cool determination to square 
accounts with Peter Satchley as soon as 
possible, and in such a manner that 
Satchley would be convinced that Lo- 
renzo Brayton was the better man. But 
Brayton decided to drop all thought of 
it for the time being ; he wanted to wait 
until he was sure that his anger had 
cooled, and then formulate some plan 
that would be without a flaw. 

To get his mind off the recent brawl, 
he inspected a mass of papers on his 
desk, filed some of them, and glanced 
through the financial columns of the 
early edition of his favorite evening pa- 
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per. He thought of the man who had 
called himself Rathway and had said 
that he wanted to make an investment, 
pe smiled. Lorenzo Brayton always 
as glad to meet a man looking for an 
investment, 
“T don’t need Satchley any more!” he 
declared to himself. “I haven't needed 
bi 


him for some time. I’m plenty ig 
enough to stand alone now—and what's 
the sense in splitting the profits?” 

He glanced at his watch and discov- 
ered that it was after four o’clock. 


Closing his desk, he went to the mirror 


and looked at his chin again. The 
swelling and_ discoloration scarcely 
could be seen, but the chin was sore. 


Brayton put on his hat, glanced around 
the office, and went toward the corri- 
dor. 

He did not have to wait long for the 
elevator, and when it stopped to pick 
him up Brayton found that in it were 
a couple of men with whom he was ac- 
quainted. They spoke to him and con- 
tinued the conversation until the ele- 
vator reached the ground floor, and 
Brayton saw with satisfaction 
neither seemed to notice the 
swelling and discoloration of his chin. 

In the lobby of the building he 
stopped for a moment at the news stand 
to purchase some cigars. 


“Isn’t this Mr. Brayton?’ asked a 
oice behind him. 

Brayton turned, a smile on his face 
and a hand ready to clasp another. His 
smile was part of his stock in trade 


Violette’s. Be- 
a man with 


the same as Madame 
fore him was a giant of 
lear, piercing eyes. 

“Sam Haynes!” Brayton gasped. 
“The 
“Still working in the police depart- 

ment :” 

ire,” Haynes replied. 
if I don’t make any 
you were in this 


same!” 


“Life job, 
ly ¢ 
SH] 

build- 


us, 
you know, 
I didn’t know 
ing.” 
‘Been months, 


here four or five 











Q 





Brayton replied. “Offices on the fifth 
floor. Drop in and see me some time.” 
“Sure,” Haynes said. 
“Working nights now? 

uniform.” 

“I’m in the detective department 
now, Mr. Brayton—promoted four 
months ago for a bit of work I did.” 

“Good enough! Making them open 
their eyes, are you?” 

“Oh, I’m getting along all right,’ De- 
tective Sam Haynes said. 

“Makes me nervous to be talking to 
a detective,” Brayton said, laughing a 
bit. “Especially when he is hanging 
around my building and as good as puts 
a hand on my shoulder. Not after me 
or any of my friends, are you?” 

“If I’m ever interested unduly in 
j Brayton, it'll be because you’re 
the victim of foul play or a candidate 
for the electric chair. I’m in the homi- 
cide squad,’ Detective Sam Haynes 
said. 

Brayton pretended to shiver. ‘“Here’s 
hoping, then, that we meet on a friend- 
ship basis only,” he replied. “Interest- 
ing work, I suppose—but gruesome!” 

Interesting is the correct word,” 
Haynes said. “Do you know, some of 
the old men on the squad declare that 
hey can feel a murder coming? Last 


I see you're 


not in 


week one of the boys got to hanging 
around a block downtown—common 
block of no importance—and couldn’ 


explain to himself or to us why he did 
it. Well, he felt a murder. That was 
k where we found the body of 
that Philadelphia girl who had been 
missing for a couple of weeks.” 

‘Great Scott!’ Brayton gasped. 
“Can you feel ’em coming, too? And 
you're hanging around this building!” 

“And there are several hundred per- 
sons in this building, so you need not 
worry,’ Haynes told him. ‘As a mat- 
ter of fact, I dropped in here to see a 


he ble 


dentist. I felt like homicide by the 
ne he had finished with me, but I 
hele hand. And this is homicide 
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weather, too. Stagnant, hot weather 
like this always increases the percent- 
age of murders and suicides. Men go 
wild and jump on their best friends.” 

“I—I’ve noticed that,’ Brayton said. 

“I think there’s going to be a big 
storm.” 

“Everybody is saying that,” Brayton 
declared. 

“Well, I must be getting back to 
headquarters. Glad to have met you 
again, Brayton. Ill drop in and see you 
the first time I have some coin I want 
to double.” 

“Do, Haynes—do!” Brayton said. 
I'll find something nice and profitable 
for you. But I hope you'll never—er 
—drop in professionally.” 

“Hope so, too,” Detective 
Haynes 

He went on toward the street, and 
Brayton turned around to light his ci- 
gar, and then followed slowly. He had 
met Sam Haynes a year before, when 
he had been an important witness in 
an accident case, and had taken a lik- 
officer. He knew that 
Haynes had native intelligence and clev- 
erness and would go far. His 
promotion showed that he was on the 





Sam 


said, 








+ 


recent 


Way 

“Hate to have him on my 
Brayton said to himself. “So weather 
like this often makes men jump on thei 
best friends, does it? Well, Pete 
Satchley needn’t bring that fact to me 
as an alibi for what he’s done. I'll 
smash Pete Satchley if it takes me ten 
\? 


trail,” 


years 
At the entrance he met Frand, the 
i again. 
‘Feeling quite well now, sir?” Frand 
asked in his thin, quivering voice. 
‘I’m all right, Frand,” Brayton re- 
plied. 
I think it is growing a bit cooler, 
sir—I hope so. They tell me that sev- 


old janitor, 


eral young ladies in the building were 
sent home ill to-day because of the heat. 
Shall I call a taxi for you, sir?” 
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“Don’t bother, Frand.” 

“I’m very glad that you are all right 
again, sir, and hope you will be your- 
self to-morrow. I was a bit fright- 
ened when the gentleman called me and 
we found you unconscious on the floor.” 

“Just a faint.” 

“But it was so like my dream, sir. 

“Dream?” Brayton asked. 

“Yes, sir. I was dreaming last night, 
sir—about you.” 

“Well, that is interesting.” 

“And I woke in a fright, sir, with 
the perspiration standing out on my 
face. I—I thought that you had been 
murdered, sir.” 

“For Heaven’s 
gasped. 

‘T could see you plainly, sir, stretched 
out on the floor in your private office 
—just as you were found this after- 
noon—and you had been shot, sir. You 
were quite dead, and the detectives 
were trying to solve the mystery. It 
certainly gave me a fright, sir—you 
know why.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Tf anything were to happen to you, 


” 


sake!” Brayton 


oii 

“Nothing is going to happen to me!” 
Lorenzo Brayton declared. “It is said 
that dreams go by contraries. There is 
nothing to dreams, anyway.” 

“Our—our little affair, sir—it is all 
right?” 

Brayton looked down at the old man’s 
anxious face and smiled reassuringly. 

“You can bet it is all right,’ he an- 
swered in a lower tone. ‘Don’t you 
worry a bit, Frand.” 

“T’ll never get through thanking you, 
sir. I'll spend my last days thanking 


you. You don’t know what it means 
to me!” 
“You’ve told me, Frand. Don’t 


worry; our little affair is quite all 


right.”’ 
“Thanks, W ell—vcood 
noon, Mr. Brayton! Feels 


1 


after- 


like a storm, 


sir. 


=) 


doesn't it? 
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3rayton stepped out of the building 
without making a reply. \Why did 
every fool in town, he wondered, talk 
about storms and violence, murders and 
shootings ? 

“Gets on a man’s nerves!” 
3rayton told himself, 

He turned into a haberdasher’s shop 
on the ground floor of the building. 
It was a small but profitable shop. The 
two clerks were busy in the rear, and 
the proprietor, a George Brown, hur- 
ried forward with a smile when Bray- 
ton entered. 

“Half a dozen pairs of socks—the 
usual sort, Brown,” Brayton said. 

“Right here, sir!” Brown replied. 
“Hot, isn’t iff’ 

“Yes. Now don’t say that you think 
there is going to be a storm. Every- 
body seems to be saying something like 
that this afternoon.” 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Brayton, 
it was on the tip of my tongue to say 
just that.” 

“T knew it! Human minds seem to 
run in the same channel on a day like 
this.” 

Brown looked at him in a peculiar 
fash¥on. 

“Everything all right?” he asked in 
a low tone, 

“Quite!” Brayton said. 

“Our—our little deal 

“Couldn’t be better,” Brayton said. 

“I’m certainly glad of that. If any- 
thing was to go wrong——_ But noth- 
ing will go wrong, of course.” 


Lorenzo 





“That’s the way to look at it, Brown 
Just forget it and leave it to me. That's 
my business, you know. You d 


suppose I’d let things go wrong, do you 
Haven't you confidence in me 
“Certainly, sir.” 


> 


yes , 4 
“Very well, then,” Brayton 
, “sa ; eee 
‘I grow enthusiastic at times, and 4 
worry a bit at times, but that is only 


natural, I suppose,” Brown 
“Tt 3-~it’s 


understand.” 


something new for 


























“Of course.” 
“And it means so much to me! Look 


here, sir—new garters! See how flexi- 
ble they are. Rubber!” 

“Ah!” Brayton said, winking. 

“See these suspenders? Rubber!” 

“Ah! Yes!” 

“See those 
in the street? Rubber! See the in- 
culation on those wires? Millions and 
millions of miles of wire like that! All 
rubber !” 

“You've a wise head, Brown, and a 
good pair of eyes,” Brayton flattered 
him. 

“And I keep telling myself that € 
thing is coming out all right.” 

“Certainly! You’re not 
about keeping quiet?” 

“No, sir. Nobody can get a word 
out of me, Mr. Brayton!” 

“That’s the boy. If anything can 
spoil our plans it is a foolish word 
dropped carelessly.” 

“TIl not be the one to 


every- 


forgetting 


drop it!” 


Brown declared. ‘You may depend 
upon me, sir!” 
‘I’m sure of Brayton said, tak- 


ing the package of socks and handing 
Broy bill 

“And nobody else better drop it, 
either!’ Brown said in a tense voice. 
“You know what it means to me, Mr. 


Brayton—I explained bre to you fully 
at the time. I’d go insane, I believe, 
if things went wrong. "T_T d kill 

“For Heaven’s sake!” Brayton 
gasped. “Everybody to-day is talking 
of murder. I supposed that you had a 
mount of nerve, Brown, or I 
never would have approached you in the 
matter. I presume it is because it is 


new to yo iv 





certain 


“And because it means so much,” 
Brown added. ‘And then I have heard, 
of course, of such things going wrong. 
me generally it was because somebody 

fas crooked.” 

oy , 

You don’t 
crooked ?” 


think that I’d_ be 


Brayton asked. 
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“You'd better not prove to be!” the 
haberdasher said. “If you were, Mr. 
Brayton, I’d probably choke the life 
out of you—and, if I wasn’t able to do 
that, I'd probably get me an automatic 
and indulge in a little target practice 
oo you for the target! But that 
is only wild talk, of course.” 

“Tt “certainly is wild,” Brayton said. 
“The heat is having its effect on your 
brain. Take a grip on you 
Brown!” 

Brayton turned to leave the establish- 
ment. He almost collided with Mor- 


irself, 


ton Rathway, who stepped aside with 
a grin and an apology and then asked 


Brown whether he had some purple 
socks in stock. 
As Brown sought the socks, Merton 


Rathway looked after the disappearing 


Brayton. Rathway’: gel had nar- 
owed, and the grin had ! his face! 
CHAPTER VI. 
SECRET BETROTHAL. 

PRAT afternoon Madame Violette 
waited in vain for Lorenzo Bray- 

ton to come into her establishment. She 
wanted to talk to him and convince her- 


Madame Moonshi was a 
meddling woman and that the truth was 
not in her, and that Brayton still re- 
mained a captive to her own middle-age 
harms. 


But Bra 


celf that 


+ 


ayton had gone to his apart- 
nent on Riverside Drive, had abused 
his Japanese boy of all work roundly 
for no particular reason, had given him 
a bill of generous denomination to buy 
salve for his wounded and then 
had sulked 
tire, 


In the 


feelings 


in his den until time to re- 


. 1 
morning, nowever, Lorenz 


Brayton was his smiling self again, and 
ave for a soreness at the point of the 
jaw the one-sided combat with Peter 


Satchley might not have occurred. The 
evening before Brayton had felt a sort 
of premonition and had been depressed 
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in spirit, but the feeling had disap- 
peared during the night. Now he 
snapped his fingers and curled his up- 
per lip when he thought of Peter Satch- 
ley, and he told himself he was 
able to take care of any other human 
being who might seek to cause him trou- 
ble or annoyance. 

He reached his office at the usual 
hour, greeted the office boy and ste- 
nographer joviaily, and attacked a mass 
of mail that he found on his desk. For 
an hour he disposed of orders for stock, 
dictated several replies, arranged for 
the payment of current bills, and then 
hegan the perusal of letters that had 
been tossed to one side as personal. 

Brayton managed to put in a busy 
morning. The luncheon hour came al- 





hai 
Nat 


most before he was aware of it. It 
brought another thought of Peter 
Satchley. It had been the custom for 


Brayton to take lunch with Satchley 
every day at a restaurant around the 
corner. To-day Brayton was doomed 
to go out alone. 

In the lobby of the 
bumped into Detective Sam 


building he 
Haynes 
again. 

“You still hanging around this build- 
ing?” Brayton asked. ‘Feel a murder, 
like you said that other detective did? 
Sharks following the ship, eh? Vul- 
tures trailing the wanderer on the des- 
ert?” 

Detective Sam Haynes laughed as he 
held a flaming match to a cigar. 

“T really don’t know why I’m 
he confessed. “I was walking down 
the and just dropped into the 
lobby to get a cigar. Can’t understand 
why I didn’t patronize my favorite ci- 


here,” 


“net 
street 


gar store on the corner below. Now 
that you mention it, Mr. Brayton, it 
does seem peculiar.” 

“Hope there isn’t any violence,” 


Brayton said, “I don’t want to be— 
er—a subject for the medical examiner 
or a candidate for the electric chair.” 

“Hope you'll be neither,’ said 
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Haynes. “What’s the matter with your 
chin?” 

“Chin?” Brayton asked in alarm. 

“Bruised,” Haynes said. 

“Oh! Didn’t know anybody could 
see it. I fainted yesterday afternoon 
because of the heat, fell in my private 
office, and struck my chin against the 
corner of the desk.” 

“Um!” Haynes grunted. “If you 
hadn’t told me, Mr. Brayton, I’d have 
sworn that somebody had landed a 
knockout blow on your jaw. I’ve seen 
a lot of them in my time, and that is 
the way your face certainly looks.” 

“Nonsense! But it was a knockout, 
all right,” Brayton replied. ‘You'll 
have to excuse me now—l’ve got to 
hurry to lunch.” 

He did hurry, and Detective Sam 
Haynes looked after him in a specu- 
lative manner. 

“He can’t tell me!” Haynes mused. 
“Tt isn’t only that chin, either—but the 
way he acted. Somebody put over a 
haymaker on Mr. Lorenzo Brayton!” 

Brayton had been a little disconcerted 
by Haynes’ statement, but told himself 
that nobody else would notice the 
swollen chin. He entered the restau- 
rant and found Peter Satchley already 
at the table they generally used. Satch- 
ley grinned maliciously and Brayton 
went to another table, an act many men 
in the café noticed. 

He ate leisurely, giving Satchley a 
chance to leave the place before him; 
and then he walked down th 
a few blocks and finally turned 
ward the office building. But he did 
not enter the elevator and ascend 
office. He went toward the est 
ment of Madame Moonshine, m 


treet 


Ctl 


a. 
yack tO- 


€ 
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At that hour, Madame Moons! 
was not bothered with patrons, and 
when Lorenzo Brayton entered the shop 
she went forward to meet him, her face 


beaming, while her corps of salesw 
and models glanced at one another and 
smiled in a knowing manner. 














pee 





“Come right into my office, Mr. 
Brayton,” she called. “I have those 
papers ready for you.” 

Madame Moonshine fondly believed 
that this was subterfuge, that her sales- 
women and models would think she had 
business dealings with Lorenzo Brayton 
and no further interest in her—and her 
employees let her so believe 

She ushered Brayton into her pri- 
vate office, chatting cordially the while, 
closed the door, and then whirled to 
face him, concern in her countenance. 

“Why did you not tell me?” she 
asked. “Why did you not send fer 
me?” 

“IT beg your pardon?” 

“Oh, Frand has told me all about it 
you became ill in your office 
the heat yesterday after- 
My dear 


—how 
because of 
noon, and how you fainted. 


_Lorenzo, it frightened me dreadfully! 


Suppose you had injured yourself!” 

“It was only a bump on the chin,’ 
Brayton replied cheerfully. ‘I wanted 
nobody to learn of it. It seemed such 
a childish thing to do.” 

“You have seen a physician?” 
“No. It was nothing—just the heat, 
and perhaps a slight attack of indiges- 
tion. It was nothing, Madame Moon- 
shine.” 

Call me Hortense,’ she begged, 
smiling at him. ‘I wondered why I did 
not see you yesterday evening. But I 
am very glad to see you now, my dear 
Lorenzo. I—I wanted to speak to you 
about something yesterday.” 

“Why not speak of it now?” 

“Tt—it is rather a delicate subject, 
my dear Lorenzo,” — e Moonshine 
said, pluc king at the sleeve of his coat 
and A es ing away ps “Lorenzo, I 
am desperately afraid that our little 
romance has been discovered.” 

“Really?” Brayton gasped. 

\nd by that dreadful Madame Vio- 
lette, who runs that beauty parlor up- 
Stairs,” 

dreadful 


Madame Violette? I 
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thought that she was your particular 
friend.” 


“Oo, la! I believed so myself until 
yesterday afternoon. The spy!” 
“Spy? 


9 


‘What else?’ Madame Moonshine 
demanded hotly. “I dropped in to see 
her, and she was gazing into that fool- 
ish crystal of hers as though she be- 
lieved in the thing. She said that there 
was going to be a great storm.” 


“Everybody was saying so yester- 


day.” 

But she told me that it was only a 
xy a storm she meant se- 
She spoke a lot concern- 
ing swirling clouds and that sort of 
thing. Oo, la, la! And then it came 
out. We got to speaking of you, my 
dear Lorenzo.” 

“Nothing bad, I hope.” 

“Lorenzo, that woman must have 
been watching us. Just consider it! 
She spoke of sly kisses, and tips re- 
garding investments, and then at- 
tempted to make me believe that you 
were interested in her and were about 
to ask her to be your wife. That was 
idiculous, of course.” 

“Of course!” Brayton assented. 

“I—I should hate to have talk get 
about, Lorenzo.” 

She let go his sleeve and dabbed at 
her eyes with a bit of lace she used for 
a handkerchief. Lorenzo Brayton re- 
garded her for a moment, and then 
stepped forward and put an arm around 
her, and she looked up and smiled. 

“We must not let the talk get out, 
that is true,” he said. “There is your 
reputation to be considered.” 

“Oh, Lorenzo!” 

My dear Hortense, I am truly sorry 
that such a thing happened. I am sure 
that you have understood my feelings 
correctly. I intend to ask you to be- 
come my wife. But I would rather wait 
until this big deal of mine is consum- 
mated, and it will not be long now. 


symbol—that 
rious trouble. 


Can we not just have a friendly under- 
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standing between us? Then, when you 
encounter such a woman as this Ma- 
dame Violette, you can smile and tell 
yourself that she does not know every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, Lorenzo!” Madame Moonshine 
gushed. 

She lifted her head, and Brayton bent 
his and touched her lips with his own. 

“T am so happy!” she said. 

“Not nearly so happy as I am,” Bray- 
ton declared. “But it is to be our secret 
for the present, remember. A man can- 
not attend to big business and to love 
at the same time without neglecting 
the one or the other. We must stifle 
our affection, my dear Hortense, until 
I have accomplished my purpose. And 
then we shall take a long honeymoon, 
and, best of all, we shall have plenty 
of gold to spend.” 

“Oh, my dear Lorenzo! Such a se- 
cret for a woman to keep locked up in 
her heart!” 

“And can you keep it, or are you like 
the women they say cannot refrain 
from telling?” 

“Hortense Moonshine can keep a 
secret—especially in such a case as 
this,” she declared. 

For that, Lorenzo Brayton kissed her 
again as she cuddled against him. And 
then he sat down on a divan with the 
doting Madame Moonshine by his side. 

“Everything is going well,’ he re- 
ported, assuming the voice of a busi- 
ness man. “If you care to invest 
more vi 

“I can spare two hundred to-day, Lo- 
renzo. I should use it to pay a bill, 
but the bill can wait for a week.” 

“Very good! Get me the money, and 
I'll send the stock certificate down to 
you this afternoon by my stenographer. 
That closes the stock issue except for 
one hundred dollars more, and I already 
have promised that.” 

“Tt is good that I can trust you, Lo- 
renzo. I could not afford such a loss. 
The earnings of years wi 
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“Do you not trust me?” 

“Of course!” she breathed. “You are 
not a scoundrel. Do you know, my 
dear Lorenzo, what Hortense Moon- 
shine would do to a man that swindled 
her of money or made mock of her 
love? That man would die the death, 
Lorenzo! But I can trust you, of 
course!” 


Brayton cleared his throat and 
adopted the professional tone once 
more. 


“T expected to call a meeting of the 
stockholders within a week,” he said. 
“And I shall insist that you be elected 
second vice president of the company.” 

“Oh, Lorenzo!” 

“And there is no doubt that I can 
make a deal with a certain big corpora- 
tion that will double the value of our 
investments and at the same time leave 
us stock that will pay huge dividends.” 

“Then there will be no need of busy 
office hours for you in the future,” she 
said. ‘We can live easily, travel where 
we please—just love each other, Lo- 
renzo.” 

“Exactly, my dear Hortense,” he re- 
plied. “And now I must get back to 
the office. And I think that it would 
be better if we did not see so much of 
each other for a week or so. We do 
not want tongues to wag, my dear girl. 
I do not want persons speaking lightly 
of my future wife. We'll keep our lit- 
tle secret until after the meeting of the 
stockholders, eh ?” 

“Yes, dear Lorenzo!” 

Madame Moonshine held up her head 
again, and once more he kissed her, and 
then they walked toward the door. 

“Another thing,” she said. “There 
was a gentleman in this morning ask- 
ing questions about you. His name is 


Rathway, and he is an agent for certain 
manufacturers.” 

“What did he have to say?” Brayton 
asked. 

“He told me that he was opening an 
building, and he asked 


+} 
tne 


office in 





I told him, of 


whether I knew you. 
course, that I did, and then he began 
asking questions about your business, 
and whether you would handle small 


investments. In fact, he was very in- 
quisitive, Lorenzo.” 

“That is easily explained,” Brayton 
said, laughing. “Heis a piker. I know 
the breed. He wants to invest a few 
hundred dollars and wants to be sure 
that he'll get about one hundred per cent 
for it. He'll ask more questions and 
fuss around more than a man investing 
a million. What did you tell him?” 

“I told him that you had handled cer- 
tain investments for me in a manner 
highly satisfactory,’ Madame Moon- 
shine replied. ‘Oh, I assured him that 
you are an excellent broker, Lorenzo! 
He tried to get me to give details, but 
of course I would not do that.” 

“You didn’t mention—er—cur big 
deal?” 

“Certainly not, my dear.” 

“That’s right. We don’t want it to 
get out, you know. We don’t want the 
big corporations to get wise until we 
are fully organized and prepared to deal 
with them. It would wreck everything. 
But I thank you for telling him I was 
a good br 


ker. Every little 





commis- 


sion helps, my dear Hortense. Oh, yes 
—the two hundred!” 
Madame Moonshine, her face beam- 


ing again, hurried to her desk and re- 
turned with a roll of bills which she 
handed to Brayton. He slipped them 
into his coat pocket as though they had 
been so much waste paper. 

“T’'ll send the stock certificate down 
to you this afternoon, my dear Hor- 
tense,” he said. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TROUBLE BREWING. 

THE more Peter Satchley thought of 
his ten thousand dollars that had 

gone into the pockets of Lorenzo Bray- 

ton the angrier he became. He had as- 
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suaged his rage to a certain extent by 
smashing Brayton on the point of the 
chin and rendering him unconscious, 
but that was only a first installment of 
his vengeance. 

Catching sight of Brayton in the res- 
aurant during the luncheon hour had 
.dded fuel to the flames of Peter Satch- 
; He returned to his office 
and sat before the desk, telling his 
stenographer and office boy that he was 
not to be disturbed for the time being, 
and began considering methods of 
making Brayton pay. He had no idea 
of regaining the ten thousand; he knew 
from past experiences that when Bray- 
ton got his clutches on that 


was lost forever to the rightful 


wrath. 


noney 
money 
owner. 

There had been certain shady deals 
in which Satchley and Brayton had en- 





joyed a silent partnership and divided 
the illicit profits. But Brayton, as 
Satchley knew very well, had branched 
out and constructed some shady deals 
of his own, forgetting to let his part- 
ner have a share of the proceeds. 
The~hoiding company that had cost 


1 
n thousand dollars was one 
‘ 


of these—and there were others ab 


hich Satchley kne The confiden- 
tial repe of the commercial agency 
had served to open Peter Satchley’s 
eves 
ndle me, will he?” Satchley said 
o himself. ‘Well, I'll make him pay 
for it!” 


ving been close to Lorenzo Bray- 





e ‘ 9 


hiteen years, saichiey 


Moret ve : 


ton tor almost 


knew his methods well. e 
Brayton had spoken to him of certain 


‘prospects’ ana 


“suckers” and “easy 
marks.” Sitting before his desk and 
thinking of things, Satchley 
evolved a plan for causing Brayton an- 
least, and possibly 


41 
inese 


noyance at 
trouble. 

He put on his hat and left the office, 
telling the stenographer that he would 
not return until late, and possibly not 


de € p 
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at all that afternoon. Down in the ele- 
vator he went and out upon the street. 
He signaled for a taxicab and drove 
to a brokerage office patronized exten- 
sively by those of the district, mainly 
would-be financiers who belonged to the 
class Lorenzo Brayton called pikers. 
Satchley had been in the place many 
times before, always giving the impres- 
sion that he disapproved of such things 
and went there only on the possibility 
of picking up a few scattered shares of 
stock for some customer. He nodded 
to the floor manager and glanced at 
the huge blackboard and the quotations 
there, chewing at an unlighted cigar 
and posing as being deep in thought. 
Hfe allowed his eyes to roam around 
the room until he spotted the man he 


sought, and then he made his way 
slowly and cautiously through the 


crowd until he reached this man’s side. 

“And how is the young financier?” 
SatchRy asked in a low voice, smiling 
benevolently. 

The other turned to face him. It 
was Madame Violette’s son. 

“Hello, Mr. Satchley!” he said, 
proud of the fact that the broker had 
singled him out of the crowd and had 


spoken to him first. I’m all right, 
thanks. Just watching the market a 
bit.” 


“Not dabbling any ?” 

“Not to-day.” 

“Sineak outside,” Satchley said, low- 
ering his voice, “and walk to the end 
of the corridor. I'll follow you in a min- 
ute or I’ve got something impor- 
tant to tell you—valuable information 
I think you'll thank me for giving 
you.” 

Satchley turned away and struggled 
to get nearer the biackboards. He 
watched until Madame son 
had left the room, and then he followed, 
and 


corridor looking 


so. 


\ lolette 5 


found his man at the end of the 


through the window 


at the street. 
“Pp. 


Raoul——” he began. 
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“Pardon me, Mr. Satchley. My right 
name is George Gray—that Raoul stuff 
is only for the beauty parlor.” 

“Ah, yes! Very well, George. I 
have been watching you for some time, 
and you impress me as a wise young 
man. But, if you'll pardon me, you're 
just at an age when it is easy to make 
mistakes. I overestimated myself when 
I was about your age, and it cost me 
a great deal.” 

“Sorry!” the boy said. 

“I am inclined to the belief that you 
are being victimized. What I am to say 
to you must go no further.” 

“You may depend upon me, Mr. 
Satchley.” 

“Very well. 
honor ?” 

The boy nodded. 

“I know a great deal about Lorenzo 
Brayton,’ Satchley said, talking in a 
low tone and making sure that nobody 
else was near. “I have known him for 
many years, and I have just discovered 
that he is a scoundrel. We have broken 
our friendship—definitely.” 

“That’s news to me.” 

“It is news to everybody, but you 
are not to spread it,” Satchley told him. 
“T am doing this because I admire you 
and your mother. Your mother is an 
estimable woman trying to get along 
and better herself in the’ world, and | 
know that you are ambitious. I am 
afraid that you both are being victim 
ized.” 

“Just—just what do you mean?” 
boy asked. 

“I know that Brayton has been cul- 
tivating you—and others. I know, also, 
that he has been selling stock in a com- 


I have your word of 


tne 


pany he formed—a corporation asso- 
ciated with the rubber trade.” 

The boy turned to face him, wild- 
eyed. 

“Isn’t—isn’t that all right?” he 
asked. 

“My poor George! If you have 
thrown any money into that scheme 
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you have thrown it into the sewer,” 
Satchley told him. “I know the scheme 
well. Brayton has told you that he has 
a substitute for rubber. He planned a 
big factory in South America, away up 
the Amazon. The stuff was to be made 
there, sent down the stream, and mar- 
keted as genuine rubber. He has de- 
clared that it could be produced at a 
fraction of a cent a pound, and that the 
profits would be enormous.” 

“It—it looked good, Mr. Satchley. 
So much rubber is used.” 

“In the first place, George, the sub- 
stitute would fool nobody if it was 
made. And it would be a swindle at 
that. And the substitute cannot be man- 
ufactured except at a prohibitive price. 
It is a get-rich-quick scheme, George, 
where Brayton is the only man who 
gets rich quick. His directors are 
dummies, of course; crooked friends 
of hiss And do you know what has 
happened? Brayton and his friends 
have unloaded their own stock. And 
those who have paid in money will find 
themselves in control, able to elect their 
own directors and all that—in control 
of a lot of worthless stock certificates 
and ten acres of land in South America 
that is not worth a dollar an acre. And 
you can't very well make a howl to the 
authorities, because the thing is a swin- 
dle on its face, and you can’t go into 
court with clean hands. All you get 
for your money, my boy, are those 
pretty stock certificates.” 

“I—I can’t believe it!” the boy 
gasped. “And yet—I’ve been suspi- 
cious for a week or more.” 

‘Buck up! I was stung when I was 
a youngster,” 

“But—you can’t 
means to me! 
you sure? 


realize what this 
The dirty crook! Are 


” 


I want to be certain! 
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“Come with me to my office, George, 
and I’ll show you a report I received 
from a commercial agency. It was that 
report that caused me to call Brayton a 
scoundrel and part with him. Our 
friendship is at an end. I'll give you 
the proof, George, but you must not 
say that I did so.” 

“T gave you my word!” the boy said. 

“Very good! Come along,” Satch 
ley said. 

They hurried to Satchley’s office, 
and Satchley put the proof before him. 
George Gray’s face grew white as he 
read and listened. He staggered like 
an intoxicated man when he got out of 
the chair and started toward the door. 

“You must not say that I told you,” 
Satchley warned him. “And you must 
do nothing foolish, my boy. Let it be 
a lesson to you.” 

“But you—you don’t know all it 
means to me,” the boy said, on the verge 
of tears. “That—that crook!” 

“Tt wouldn't do any good to go into 
court, George. I know his methods, 
and you may be sure that he has pro- 
tected himself, has done everything in 
a legal manner. And the thing was 
really a swindle, you know.” 

“T’ll not go into court, Mr. Satchley!” 

“Nothing foolish, now!” 

“T know what I'll do. And thanks, 
Mr. Satchley, for putting me wise to 
all this.” 

He grasped his hat and dashed out 
the door, slamming it after him like an 
angry man. Peter Satchley leaned 
back in his desk chair, struck a match 
and lighted a cigar, and blew a cloud 
of smoke toward the ceiling. 

“So!” he said. “We have started 
things, Mr. Brayton! Swindle me, will 
you? You'll wish you hadn’t, before 


I’m done! 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, May 4th. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is issued 


every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
continuation of this serial. 
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impulse was te 
the 


was somebody’s 


WILLARD’S 
laugh. Dou 


W¢ rae d 


first 
bt- 
less tersel} 
idea 
practical joke, or else it was 


of a half-wit or a harmless 1 


any rate, the threat it conveyed was 
absurd, and Willard was too much a 
man of the world to pay any attention 
to such melodramatic claptrap. With 
a sneer he threw the note aside and 


turned to the remainder of hi 
ing’s mail. 

He found half a dozen mvitatioens 
F he 


regretful glance 


1 1 1 


to social affairs, all of which tossed 


to one side after 
three denunciatory letters fi 
ful and keenly disappointed 
the class he described 
which prom] 
waste basket, < 
which he filed 
reference. Then he 
wheel chair and glared at his 1 
bandaged left foot. 

Silently he cu 


om wrath- 


of 


persons 
“ 1 
SUCKETS, 
d t his 


ee ee 


mM) IS Tallor, 


as 
he consigne 
ll fre 


ae 
desk for future 


ind a | 
‘ - 
In iis 


leaned back in his 


ced the dis 


ber. For ten days, ever since the nig] 
when a detective’s bullet caught him 
in the heel as he was beating a quicl 


retreat from a gambling resort 
by the police, the injured extremity had 
kept him 
pleasures, and tiie 
him that it might 
the tendons and ligaments healed 
pletely. Willard 


1 


lights and ( f the 


from pursuing his favor 
ad warned 
he f< re 


n the firoke 


‘fwewe 
Landon 


S acce] ted him at his face 
no embarras$ing que 
of his 

1 


confined 


concerning the source 
man be 
unromantic wheel chair 
daged foot an intolerable nt 
As he rang for his faithful and 
Scroogs, Willard felt he 


Wor! Id. 


t 

to 

saratl 
yeiuil 


Was 


uable 


grievance against the 

Scroogs, who served him in the triple 
capacity of valet, secretary, and con 
fidential adviser, had been inherited by 
Willard along with the somber and 
stately house, the heavy and somewha 


depressive appointments, and a motley 


collection of unnegotiable knic! 
and bric-a-brac. He was a bent ite- 
haired, gloomy little man, and he had 


L: 


manifested his fatherly interest in his 
young master by extricating the ter 
from innumerable difficulties. \Wuith a 
patient and long-suffering air he 
shuffled into the library. 

lhe invalid pointed toward the i1 i- 


ations on his desk. 
y 1 


“Scroogs,” he directed, ‘“‘ar ¢ 
those fool letters ie ther J 
ce n h the m] easle ( 
et fev nything but the t I 
make it plain that I can't a 

ations or ane he t e¢ 

£es; $i Scroos sl . 
ered the eat! engraved 
‘As d 1 y ce +} e foot thi 1 o 
il ? 

“Go to the devil!” growled \' d 
‘rritabl 




















He took up the note which a few 
minutes ago he had scornfully flung 
aside. 

“Wait a minute,” he “Pm 
curious to see what you make of this, 
Scroogs.” 

The valet put the paper close to his 
near-sighted eyes, lifting his eyebrows 
the brief communication 


said. 


as he read 
aloud : 

“StanLeY WILLARD: This is to notify you 
that the fourth of next month will be your 
last day on earth ie lg 

“Cheerful, eh?” queried Willard. 

“It looks bad, sir.” The valet’s voice 
shook, and the dim eyes were worried 
as he fixed them on his master’s face. 
“Tt don’t like it at all, sir.” 

Willard’s responsive laugh did not 
sound quite sincere. 

“Fiddlesticks !”’ he ejaculated. 
“Somebody is trying to get a rise out 
of me. I was just curious to know 
whether, in your opinion, the silly thing 
was written by a man or a woman.” 

Scroogs scanned the writing. “It’s 
written in print type, and it’s hard to 
tell anything about it. But,” in a mildly 
reproachful tone, “most of your trou- 
bles are due to women, sir.” 

Willard’s smile indicated that he was 
rather proud of the fact. 

“But those initials, Scroogs,” he said. 
“T don’t recognize them.” 

The valet seemed to search his 
memory. “Nor I, sir. They don’t 
seem to belong to anybody on your— 
ahem, calling list.” 

The man in the chair grinned with 


one side of his mouth. “Well, this is 
the twenty-seventh. I have eight days 
in which to make amends for a sinful 


life. I shall spend them in quiet medi- 
tation, thanks to this confounded foot.” 
“I don’t think it’s 


sir, ocroogs face was grave. 


a joking matter, 
“Who- 


ever dances must pay the piper, as the 
Saying goes, and you’ve danced a lot, 
wouldn’t surprise me if the 
Piper was trying to collect his dues. 


sir. It 
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If I were you I would consult a detec- 
tive.” 

“And be laughed at for the rest of 
my days? Not on your life! Get out, 
you cadaverous old moralist. The 
piper be hanged! Can’t you see that 
somebody is merely trying to play a 
stupid joke on me?” 

“Yes, sir. I hope that’s it, sir.” 


Wagging his head, the old valet 
walked slowly from the room. As soon 


as the door had closed, Willard again 
picked up the note. 

“A joke, of course,” he told himself. 
“Either that or the antic of a lunatic. 
In either event nothing to worry about 
—nothing at all.” 

But his tones carried the strained em- 
phasis of one trying to stifle an instinc- 
tive fear. 


[I. 


Willard’s fingers shook ever so 
slightly as, from the little stack of mail 
brought him with his breakfast the 
following morning, he extracted a 
square envelope addressed in labori 
ously penciled print. 
cancellation stamp while he snipped off 
the margin, he that the letter 
had been mailed at the general post 
office. 

“Another one!” 

He chuckled 


who 


Glancing at the 


noticed 


benefit of 
the 
then he 


the 
stopped 
door after delivering the tray; 
leisurely out the enclosure. A 
faint tinge of pallor mocked the smile 
he read aloud: 


for 


Scroogs, had near 


drew 


on his lips a 
“STANLEY WILLARI 


and then—— 


: Only seven more davs 


THomas PEtton.” 


’ 


A tremor shook the valet’s 
body. 
Willard sat rigid for a moment, star- 


ing at little dots. 


gaunt 


g the row of “My 
genial correspondent signs his name this 
time,” he muttered a little thickly. 
“And you were wrong, you old bone 


head. It wasn’t a woman, after all. 
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Pelton—h’m. We've heard the name 
before—eh, Scroogs ?” 
“Yes, sir.” The valet’s 
trifle louder than usual. 
didn’t recognize the 
You surely 
Pelton, sir?” 
“Seems I do, that you mention 
her. A plucky little creature, Scroogs.” 
“But varned 
you to keep away from her kind. As 
remember, her husband was 
term for forgery, and she was 


voice was a 
“Funny I 
initials at once. 
remember Mrs. Thomas 


now 
dangerous, sir. I’ve 


you may 


doing a 


working so as to have a little money 
saved up by the t time he got out. Then 
one day she saw one of your circulars, 


and she came to you with her savings, 
expecting you to double them for her 
inside a year.” 

“A convict’s wife,” said Willard 
musingly, “shouldn’t be so trustful. Let 
me see, Scroogs. What happened te 
her? 

The valet swallowed hard. 


” 


‘When 


she discovered she’d lost every cent she 
came to you and asked you to make 
good. She got a bit hysterical when 


thrown 
out. She came back the next day, tell- 
ing about her child being sick and how 
she must have money for doctors and 
medicine, but you wouldn't 
her. Day after day she kept coming, 
but you pine to see her.” 
Willard shrugged. “She annoyed me 
with her silly thi She might have 
known that I was playing safe and 


staying I he letter of the 


you refused, and you had he 


listen tc 


well within tl 
law. Why 


good le ser, 


1 


the devil can’t a woman be 
Scroogs ?” 

don’t know I guess she was 
desperate. She was too proud to beg, 
things 


and so she began lifting from 


department-store counters. Once she 





was caught. The judge gave her six 
months in-the workhouse. While she 
was there she got news that her child 


had died. 
found her 
strangled herself to 


The next morning they 


dead in her cell. She had 
death with strips 
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That was 


torn from her clothing. 
about a year ago.” 

“Just about.” Willard _ tone- 
“T remember now. But could 
I help it?” 


lessly. 


‘You were a bit rough with her, sir, 
if you don’t mind my saying so.” 

The invalid chuckled, then cast an 
involuntary glance at _ the _ letter. 
“Somebody must have carried tales to 
her husband. His time has just ex- 
pired, I take it, and now he is cele- 
brating his liberty by going on the war- 
path. Hang it all, 
bluff me! I wasn’t born yesterday 

“T wish I knew he was only bluffing. 
Some men get real ugly in matters of 
this kind. I’m warning you, sir—for 
your father’s sake. I promised him 
after you. If you could 
while, 


Scroogs, he can’t 





I would look 
2 Reig fora sir——”’ 
forced laugh. ‘‘Pel- 
ton could follow me. Easiest t] ng in 
he world to trail a man with a game 
ot. eimee'g I feel safer right her 
an I would anywhere else. You will 
have to think of 


lard gave a 





something Letter 


‘Then I’d advice you to have Pelton 
pi ked up by the police. You 


have him arrested on the strength ot 
two threatening letters.” 


“But,” said the man in the chair, 
rowning, “the reporters would get 


story would 
Anyhow, you 
Pelton 1s 


come out 


f 

hold of 
come out in the paper: 
sweet life that 


it, and the whole 


can bet your 


lying low. He won’t dare t« 


¢ 
in the open after signing his name to 
the letter I received this morning. You 
to-day, Scroogs. 
“Then I can’t 


than that you 


are not very brilliant 
Che valet pondered. 
think of anything better 


get private detectives to 


the suggestion witl 
Pelton is a 
> he muttered. ‘He 
this childish nonsense over. I am going 


Willard receive 
a scowl. “I 


bluffer,’ 


1 
| 
think cheap 


cant put 














Rae 





cas 


to sit tight. I won’t budge an inch. 
That’s final. Now get out!” 

Reluctantly the valet left the room. 
Willard crumpled the note in his fist 
and flung it into the farthest corner 
of the room, then picked up his morn- 
ing newspaper. It irritated him to per- 
ceive that he 
on the printed matter, and finally he 
tossed the paper aside. He rolled his 
chair to the window and looked out 
upon the avenue, glimmering invitingly 
in the sunlight. Several pedestrians 
sauntered by, and he imagined that one 
or two were glancing up at his window. 
The thought struck him that Thomas 
Pelton might be watching his house, 
and all of a sudden a vague disquiet 
came over him. 

“Scroogs is a fool,” he tried to tell 
himself. “The fellow gets on my 
nerves, making mountains out of mole- 
hills. I'd fire him in a minute if I 
could spare him.” 

He wheeled the chair away from the 
window and picked up a novel. The 
print danced and wriggled before his 
eyes, and he put the book away in dis- 
gust. He smoked numerous cigarettes, 
meanwhile moving the chair hither and 


thither across the floor, as if trying to 
elude a haunting presence. Stopping 


leaned forward and 
picked up the rumpled note, then struck 
a match and watched it slowly curl into 
a black ash 

The destruction of the threatening 
missive relieved his mind for a while, 
but when 


in a corner, he 


Scroogs appeared and_ in- 


quired what his master wished for 
luncheon, he gruffly told the valet he 
was not hungry and desired to be left 
alone. Time and again during the aft- 


ernoon 


mysterious fascination drew 


him to the window, and he repeatedly 


oe 1 e ; * 
asked himself whether Pelton might be 
one of the pa sers-by. The afternoon 
dragged alone slowly ; \\ illard tried in 


vain to shut out the disquieting thoughts 


He ate 


that persisted in harassing him. 


could not fix his mind 
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his dinner in gloomy silence, without 
relish. 

“Scroogs,” he inquired abruptly as 
the valet was removing the tray, “what 
does Pelton look like?” 

The valet started. ‘“‘How should | 
know, sir? If you wish, [ll make in- 
quiries.”’ 

“No, never mind,’ muttered Willard, 
vexed with himself. “It doesn’t make 
the slightest difference.” 

He fidgeted the evening away and 
retired early, but sleep did not come to 
him for hours; and Scroogs, as he 
helped his master dress the next morn 
ing, noticed an alarming change in his 
appearance. 

“If there’s anything I can do, 
sir ” began the valet timidly. “I'd 
go the limit for you, sir—for your 
father’s sake.” 

“Get out, you old jackass.” 
reverential reference to the older Wil- 
lard irritated the young man. “When 
[ need you again [’ll let you know.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

The valet sighed and started for the 





Scroogs 


door. 
“Oh, by the way, 


’ 


il 


Scroogs, any m: 


this morning ?’ 
“T’ll see, sir,” and the old man 
shuffled out. 
Willard felt a 
Something told him there would be an- 
other letter from Pelton, and the valet’ 
face as he reéntered the room con- 
firmed his Without a 
word Scroogs handed him an envelope, 
and Willard glanced nervously at the 
His voice 


tingling stspense. 


premonition. 


address as he tore it open 


sounded husky and strained as he read 
the content 
“STANLEY Wittarp: The fourth of next 
month is the day. I don’t suppose you know 
it, but it happens to be the anniversary ol 
my wile’s death Tuomas PEtton.” 
Suddenly, as he peered down at the 


print, he had a queer sensation that 
the paper was burning his fingers. He 
threw it from him, 
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“Pelton is leading up to the climax 
gradually, it seems,’ he muttered 
thickly. “I suppose the foo] thinks he 
is torturing me.” 

Scroogs nodded gravely, evidently of 
the opinion that, if such were Pelton’s 
intention, he was succeeding admirably 
lard’s face and 
man 


Ihe grayness about V 
the hitch in his 
assailed by te cme fears. 

He laughed hears ell, he’s for- 
getting something. arned is fore- 
armed. I’m sure he is only bluffing, 
but Ill be prepared. My automatic, 
Scroogs.” 

With a dubious air the valet opened 
a drawer, produced a stocky weapon, 
and: handed it to his Willa 
examined it awkwardly, th en slipped 
into the pocket of his dressing gown. 

“Pelton may be a—dead sure shot,” 
observed the val 


4 1 
oice bespoke a 


rorew 


master. 





et hesitantly “And 
you— 

Willard started, then forced a laugh. 
‘You're right, Scroogs. I couldn't hit 
the side of a barn.” His eyes, cross- 
shot with tiny red streaks, grew 
thoughtful. “Maybe it would be just 
as well— 


“Yes, sir,” put in the valet eagerly, 
having acqui ired the knack of reading 
his master’s mind, I think it would 
be better all around, if you called 
ina ce uple of | rivate detectives. Shall 
| telephone one of the agencies eS 

Willard was seated near the window, 
and his eyes were straying up and 


down the avenue. Of a sudden, as a 


passing pedestrian t a glance in his 
direction, a shudder shook his body, 
He gripped the arms of the chair. 
“Maybe you are right, Scroogs.” He 
tried to steady his voice. “Just to play 


safe, you might call ip one of those 


agencies. Don’t tell them more than 
you have to, and make it plain that I 
insist On strictest secre And, by the 
way, Scroogs——” 

But Scroogs, already scampering 
toward the telephone, was not listening. 
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Quite without emotion—for he de- 
rived a sense of security from the fact 
that a private detective was stationed 
just outside his door and another was 
keeping vigil in front of the hi 


se— 
Stanley Willard took the familiar 
square envelope from the breakfast 
tray. He grinned derisively as he 


opened it, and there was a taunt in 


his tones as he read: 


“STANLEY WILLARD: You are not likely to 

forget, but 1 am reminding you 

have only five more days to live. 
“THOMAS I 


Willard laughed 


that 
\ you 


‘The poor simp!” 
easily. “I wonder whether he means 
to shoot, knife, or strangle me to death, 

suppose he thinks these fool letters of 
frightened me half to 
death by the time the 
around. But he hasn’t a chance in the 





have 


hj wil 
is will 


fourth comes 


orld of carrying out his benevolent 
design. Eh, Scroogs, you old rascal?” 
“No, sir. Not a chance in the world, 
cir.’ But the valet looked as though 


his mind was not quite at ease. “May 
t, sir, that I hope this experi- 

ence will be a lesson to you and that 
the future you will be 1 more careful? 
poor old father 
interrupted Willard 
Scroogs, a 
hobbled out of 


I sugges 





(so to blazes!’ 
impatiently; and 
long, despairing breath, 


dra 1) 


the room. 
The invalid 
surely, then wheeled his 


finished his breakfast 


chair to the 


vindow. One of the two detectives, 
vhom Scroogs previously had | ted 
out to him, was unobtrusively | ng 
the sidewalk on the opposite side k 


ing for all the world like a well-to-d 


gentleman out for an airing. In th 


evening the man and his compamon 
would be relieved by another pair, wii 
would keep the house under surveil- 


1 


lance through the night, and tl 


would be continued as | 


rangement 


as Willard thought it 


necessary. 
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“Guess I'll take a little ocean voyage 
as soon as this confounded foot gets 
well,” he told himself. “The change 
will do me good, and there is much to 
be said in favor of sea air.” 

Feeling almost wholly at ease, he 
read the morning paper carefully, 
chuckling as he encountered an item in 
the social columns to the effect that 
Mr. Stanley Willard was confined to 
his home with a slight illness. After 
finishing the paper, he picked up a book 
and succeeded in whiling away two 
hours at reading. The ringing of the 
telephone interrupted him. He wheeled 
himself to the desk and picked up the 
instrument. A contemptuous chuckle 
followed his quick-spoken “hello.” 

“Just five more days, Willard,” said 

a deep, clear voice at the other end 
of the wire. “Hire as many detectives 
as you like, but on the fourth of the 
month you die. Get that?” 
“Willard felt suddenly limp. <A 
prickly sensation went from head to 
foot. He was about to speak, but his 
tongue would not move, and in another 
moment a slight click signified that the 
other had hung up. The measured ac- 
cents, edged with a hint of consuming 
hatred that had sent a chill down Wil- 
lard’s spine, still were dinning against 
his eardrums. 

He mopped his brow, and then he 
discovered that his body was shaking. 
Irritated at his own weakness, he 
straightened in the chair. After all, he 
reasoned with himself, he was amply 
protected and had nothing to fear. For 
Pelton to carry out his purpose would 
be physically impossible. He laughed 
a little hoarsely as the soothing thought 
occurred to him. 

The next moment he stiffened again. 
He was seated at the desk, and the 
desk was directly in line with the win- 
dow, which opened upon the avenue 
and the park. Of a sudden it occurred 


to him that a man perched in a tree, 
or even standing on the stone parapet 


skirting the park, could fire a bullet 
through his window and, if he were a 
sure shot, could hit a vital portion of 
his body. The detectives would be 
utterly powerless to protect him from 
an attack of that kind. 

With a quick motion he swerved the 
chair out of the imaginary range, con- 
gratulating himself upon having per- 
ceived the danger in time. After all, it 
was nothing to get excited about, he 
reasoned. All he would have to do was 
to keep out of the line of danger. Be- 
sides, ‘the peril was probably not so 
great as his overwrought tmagination 
had pictured it. The voice on the wire, 
with its biting accents and undertone of 
malice, had caused him to exaggerate 
the danger. 

An instant later another disturbing 
thought came to him. His bedroom 
was not wholly secure against attack. 
A detective would be stationed outside 
his door and another would watch tli 
grounds, but under cover of darkness 
a man might slip into the house unob- 
served, sneaking into his chamber by: 
way of the window. It was not probable 
that such a thing would happen, but 
the possibility existed, and the thought 
gave Willard an uneasy ten minutes 

Then his glance fell on the breakfast 
dishes, and another shudder 
through his body. Counting the sugar 
bowl and the salt shaker, there were 
at least twenty separate articles of food 
on the tray. Each of them had passed 
through several hands before reaching 
his table, and it 
simple matter for some one to slip a 
fatal ingredient into one or more of 
them. Not even patie: 
alertness could prevent such a thing. 
for that matter, even his cigarettes and 
his mineral water might be poisoned 

With a nervous shiver he pushed his 
chair into a corner, then sat with elbows 
leaning against his knees, thinking 


hard. | 


went 


would have been a 


= , 
Scroogs 


All the detectives in the city, 
he reflected, could afford him no pro- 
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tection against such an insidious foe as 
he now guessed Pelton to be. He could 
build up a defense against an assassin 
working with knife er pistol, but none 
whatever against one employing sub- 
tler methods. His wits functioned 
more nimbly now that he realized the 
full extent of his danger, and already 
a nebulous idea was stirring in the 
depths of his mind, It was assuming 
outline and shape when Scroogs tip- 
into the room. 

“Scroogs,” commanded the invalid, 
“shove the desk over here. Then draw 
the shades and turn on the lights.” 

After a long, puzzled glance at his 
master the servant obeyed. Willard 
seized pen and paper and began to 
write. When he had finished he looked 
hard at his valet. 

“Scroogs, it has just occurred to me 
that these detectives aren’t much of a 
protection.” 

“l’m afraid you're right, sir. I’ve 
been thinking the same thing.” 


toed 


Willard continued his incisive scru- 
tiny. ‘Yesterday you told me you 
would go the limit for me. Did you 
mean it?” 

“Try me, sir.” 

“Just what I am about to do.” 

He handed Scroogs the paper on 
which he had written. 

The valet read twice, then gasped. 

“Gave you a jolt, eh? This evening 
I want you to take a copy of that adver- 
tisement to each of the morning news- 
and order it inserted in the 
‘Male Help Wanted’ columns. It must 
appear without fail in to-morrow morn- 


papers 


ing’s issues, and so there may be no 
slip I want you to call at the newspaper 
offices in person. Follow me?” 

CR, SH. vas still staring 
hard at the writing. ‘But I don’t se 
what you want with ‘a man below mid- 
dle age, strong, and of prepossessing 
appearance,’ or why you should offer to 
pay him fifty dollars a day.” 


Sx roogs 
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Willard seemed to enjoy the other’s 
bewilderment. 

“I think he’ll be worth all of fifty 
dollars a day, Scroogs. Have the ad- 
vertisement inserted as I have told you. 
You will notice I have left space for a 
blind address. To-morrow a little after 
noon I want you to make the rounds 
of the newspaper offices and collect the 
replies. I fancy there will be quite a 
number of them. You will pick out the 
ten or twelve that impress you 
favorably. Then you will get in touch 
with the applicants on the telephone— 
I suppose most of them will give their 
telephone numbers—and request them 
to meet you about four o’clock in a 


most 


room which you will engage for the 
occasion at one of the large hotels. 
There, out of the ten or twelve candi- 
dates, you will select the one who seems 
best fitted for the situation. 

“The situation, = sir?” Scroogs 


seemed somewhat dazed. ‘What kind 
of situation?” 

Willard’s lips parted in a thin smile 
‘My instructions are not complete yet. 


The man you pick out should prefer- 
ably be of my own age and build. If 
he bears a closer similarity to me, all 


the better. It is desirable that he 
should know how to shoot straight in 
an emergency, and that he be fearless 
and quick-witted. I think you are 
beginning to understand, Scroogs.” 


rhe valet’s eyes had grown wide. 
For a full minuté he stared at his mas- 
ter before he spoke. 

“You want him to take your place, 


sir!” he gasped. 

‘Good guess, Scroggs. Of course, it 
will not be necessary for you to take 
the successful applicant into your con- 
All he needs to know is that 
he is to take my place for a few days 
You may hint that I am a somewhat 
eccentric gentleman who delights 
that sort of prank. He will sit in 


fidence 


my wheel chair, sleep in my bed, weat 
my dress 


ing gown, eat my food, enjoy 





iia 


Yes 








your efficient attentions, and in general 
deport himself as a gentleman of en- 
forced leisure. Incidentally, my auto- 
matic will be placed in a drawer of the 
desk, where he can discover it for him- 
self. What do you think of the scheme, 
Scros gs “a 

“I—I don’t know, sir,” wheezily re- 
plied the valet. ‘I’m not sure I’ve got 


it straight yet. Your idea is that the 
man who takes your place will be killed 


instead of you 

“Not necessai 
three things is apt to happen. 
1, in which case Pelton, 


ily, Scroc gs. One of 
Pelton 





may kil] our mar 

unless he lucky enough to escape te 
parts unknown, will go to the electric 
chair, Or our man may kill Pelton 


Or the two 
event 


, of course. 
other. In either 
ntage will be mine.” 

Scroogs, plainly perturbed, thought 
‘ forgetting 
said at length. 
our man-bears a strong resem- 
blance to you Pelton will notice the 


difference. 


aren't you 


something, sir he 


iT ¢ ks 


vided he before 
he shoots, which is a precaution mur- 
derers don’t alv Besides, Pel- 
his life. He will 
chai 01 sleep- 
bed, and that will be enough 
for him. Anyhow, we don’t know that 

shoot me. He may send 


Maybe—pr 


take. 
ton never saw me in 


see a man sitting in my 


he means te 


me an infernal machine or a box of 
poisoned cigarettes. Our man, by the 
v receive all packages and let- 
ters addressed to me, except those that 
you know are written by Pelton, which 
you | intercept and hand to me.” 
gs leaned against the desk, 
pi owing that the moral aspects 
of the eme troubled him. 
And you, sir—where will you be in 
the meantime? 
lard looked down at his injured 
Toot Unfortunately, I can’t get far 


" 
away. You will order another wheel 


chair, Scroogs, and then fix up one of 
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the smaller rooms on the top floor for 
me to occupy. You may give our man 
to understand that he has the freedom 
of the two lower floors of the house. 
We will fire the two private detectives 


to-morrow. They might be in the 


He paused for a moment; then: 

“Well, Scroogs, will you help me?” 

The valet shifted his weight from one 
foot to the other. The play of expres- 
in his lean face showed that a 
struggle was going on within him. He 
drew a long breath, then stretched his 
puny stature to its full height. 
f me!” he said 
sake, I'll 


torgive 


“Heaven 
ly For your 


hick father’s 
1 + 999 
do it! 

IV. 
was an air of suppressed ex- 
Sec- 


1 
with 


There 
citement abou 
ond day following his interview 
his master, he entered the narrow room 

n the top floor which had been fitte 
up for Willard’s occupancy. 
} 


t Scroogs as, on the 


he an- 
“Our man 


‘verything’s arranged, sir, 


nounced in an undertone. 


has just breakfasted, and he’s now 
reading the morning papers. The 
scheme vorking fine, sir.” 


Willard grinned. 
you picked your man wisely, 


-Croogs., 
‘Well, I didn’t have much choice 
You see, many of the applications that 


looked all right didn’t have the writers 
telephone numbers on them, so I had 
them out, since there wasn’t 
letter. 


Marl- 


ach the applicants by 
I rounded up at the 


time to 1 


r¢ 
The bun h 


dge yesterday afternoon didn’t im- 
press me much, except for one man, 
nd some backed out when I hinted 
there might be danger attached to the 
job. One of them spoke up and said 


that the riskier the job was the better 
he would like it. That made me decide 
on him, for he seemed all right in every 


” 


Way. 
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“Can he shoot?” 

“T didn’t ask him outright, but he 
happened to mention that he had won 
a prize in some professional sharp- 
shooting contest.” 

Look anything like me?” 


fi yr and 


“Good. 

Not 
build.” 

“Well, that’s all right. I’m sure Pel- 
ton hasn’t the least idea what I look 
like, though he may have caught a 
hazy glimpse of me through the win- 
dow. What’s our man’s name?” 

“James Ellerson. He has just got 
back from Siberia, and he was hunting 
a job when he saw your ad in the 
Sphere.” 

“Better and better. I don’t think 
I’ll have any callers, but if any should 
come you will have to shoo them away, 
By the way, how does Eller- 
son seem to like his job?” 

“He thinks it’s a great lark. He be- 
lieves you are playing a joke of some 
kind. He knows how to act the in- 
valid, too, and he says your eigars are 
the best he ever smoked.” 

“T hope he does a lot of his acting 
in front of the window, in case Pelton 
should be strolling past,” observed Wil- 
lard with a chuckle. “Well, Scroogs, 
you have performed your task very 
I shan’t forget it. 

Of a sudden Scroogs seemed to grow 
uneasy. “I’ve been trying to tell my- 
self the thing is all right.” He fixed 
his sunken eyes on his master’s face. 
“But I haven't quite succeeded. If you 
don’t mind, I should like to take Friday 
and Friday night off.” 

Willard scowled a little. 
the fourth. You want to prove an alibi, 
you rascal.” 

“No, sir—it isn’t that. But I 
feel easier in my conscience if I 
away when the—the thing came off. 
Maybe you'll understand, sir.” 

Willard sneered. “Oh, all 


much, except age 


Scroogs. 


” 


well. 


“Friday is 


would 


Was 


right. 


If you’ve got such a tender conscience, 
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T’ll lock my- 
self in and make the best of it.” 


by all means stay away. 


“Thank you, sir.” Scroogs started 
toward the door, then checked himself. 
“According to your orders, I handed 
Ellerson all your mail except one let- 
ter. Here it is.” 

He took a square envelope from his 
pocket. Willard chuckled as he opened 
it. 

“Another reminder from friend Pel- 
ton, | see. He calls my attention to the 
fact that in three days my earthly exist- 
ence will come to an abrupt end. Ha, 
ha! Somehow Pelton’s threats don’t 
impress me any longer. You may go, 
Scroogs.” 

As the servant was gone 
Willard rolled his chair to the door and 
turned the key in the lock. Then he 
lighted a cigarette and gave himself 
over to pleasant reflections. He could 
not see how his ingenious plan could 
If an infernal machine were 
€X- 


soon as 


miscarry. 
sent him through the mail or by 
press it would be opened by Ellerson. 
lf any one put poison in his food or 
drink Ellerson would be the sufferer, 
since for the present Willard himself 
was partaking of nothing but simple 
articles purchased by Scroogs at a deli- 
catessen. And if Pelton meant to pro- 
ceed by direct attack then the issue 
would be between hin} and Ellerson, 
and in any event Willard would be the 
gainer. His wits already had 
prepared an explanation for the benefit 


nimble 


of the police. 
troubled him for 
of the opinion that a man 


Scroogs a iittie, 


Willard was 


with a tender conscience was not to be 
relied upon. Already he was beginning 


to wonder how he could conveniently 
rid himself of the 
that bridge when I get to it,” wa 
conclusion. 


fellow. “I'll cross 
7 


He wheeled himself to a little table 
in a corner of the room and put his 
ear to a small instrument. It had oc- 
curred to him that it might prove desir- 











able to keep in touch with what was 
going on below, and consequently he 
had ordered a dictaphone installed, con- 
necting his little room with the library 
and the bedchamber occupied by Eller- 
son. 

He listened 


whistling, and 


intently, Ellerson was 
he recognized the tune 
as “Dardanella.” There was something 
blithely swinging rhythm 
listener that the man 
was in a happy mood. His lips 
twitched into a Presently he 
p a popular novel and read fo1 
noting with elation that he had 
in fixing his mind on the 
story. When again, after an unrelish- 
ing luncheon, he put his ear to the in- 
Ellerson was still whistling 
strain, 
That night he slept soundly for the 


about the 
which told the 
a 7 
smile. 
picked 
a while, 


no difficulty 


trument, 


, 
th Vr 
ne same 


first time since the threatening letters 
began to arrive. He awoke refreshed 


in body and mind, and chuckled heart- 
ly as Scroogs handed him the familiar 


square envelope. His eyes twinkled as 


ne ran em over the print. 

He reac 

‘The time is drawing near You have 
onl ( ore days, Willard. Yesterday 1 
had a glimpse of you at your window ] 
was pi 1 the sidewalk below. I could 
have shot you then, but I decided to wait 

Quite dramatic—eh, Scroogs? 
There’s one important point in this let- 
ter. Did you get it?” 

“No, sir.” The valet opened his eyes 
ide I don’t think I did, sir. 

Vell, he says he saw me at my win- 
las kT! <44 m e 
dow. The man he saw was Ellerson, of 
course. He couldn’t have seen me, for 
1 

I was in this room all day, and my 
u ] . n’+t he ' - t} id 
vind can't be seen from the side- 
Valk, However, the fact that he 


saw me proves he isn’t wise to our 


ruse. No reason why he should sus- 
pect anything, but this clinches the 
thing.’ 

“Of course, sir.” 


the valet turned and walked slowly 
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to the door. On his face was a look 
of dark brooding which hinted that he 
did not quite share his master’s confi- 
dence. 


\ 
Ve 


Somewhere a clock was striking five. 
Willard, seated in his narrow 
with the afternoon sunlight slanting in 
through single window, started 
nervously at’each stroke. All day long 
he had been in a state of quivering ap- 
prehension and nerve-racking suspense, 
and he‘had spent hour after hour with 
his ear to the dictaphone, intent on each 
sound coming from the room below. 

It was Friday, Pelton’s day of venge- 
ance. \ lain = awak 


room, 


the 


Villard had 
throughout the night, telling himself 
that his ingenious arrangement 
ample insurance against danger. 
morning Scroogs, a little whiter 
a little bent than 
brought the familiar 
velope, and he had uttered a 
illard read 
: “This is the day.” Then, after 
handing automatic he had 
purchased the day before, the valet had 
taken his departure 
pressing the hope that no harm 
master. 


Willard had 


fa") 


was 
In the 
and 
had 


Cr- 


more usual, 


him square 


1 
noarse 





gasp as VW the four short 


words: 


him a new 


quaveringly ex- 
would 
come to his 
cursed him the moment 


he was gone and the door had been 
bolted. He had disliked being left 
alone, and the valet’s sensitive con- 


science had irritated him. Since Wil- 


lard’s own weapon had been left in 
Ellerson’s possession, the purchase of 
the automatic had been a thoughtful 


seemed to the 
vas scarcely necessary. 


precaution, though it 


invalid that it 
He was sitting behind a bolted door 





in a remote part of the house, far re- 
moved from the zone of danger. Did 
Scroogs fear a mishap of some sort, 


and was that why he had bought the 
pistol, or had he merely wished to make 
doubly sure of his master’s absolute 
safety? 
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Repeatedly Willard asked himself the 
question. With each passing hour his 
bodily. and mental tension increased, 
and deep in his consciousness lurked a 
vague premonition of disaster. Per- 
haps it was due to a latent belief in 
the law of retribution, or was it merely 
a sign that his nerves were on edge 
and that he had been under a greater 
strain than he had realized? As he 
consumed one cigarette after another 
he tried to convince himself that his 
misgivings were due mostly to imagina- 
tion and mental distress. The thing 
called retribution was only a figment of 
world-old superstition. He forced a 
loud, unnatural laugh. 

“Look at me,” he said aloud, stiffen- 
ing his courage. “I’ve sown a few wild 
oats, but if there is any reaping to be 
done the poor simpleton down below 
will do it. In a contest between brains 
and Nemesis, brains win evefty time.” 

He tapped his forehead in a self- 
congratulatory way, then fell to listen- 
ing at the dictaphone again. Ellerson 
still whistling ‘“‘Dardanella,’”’ and 
the monotony of the tune was getting 
on Willard’s nerves. He sensed a 
ghastly incongruity between the blithe 
measure of the and the atmos- 
phere of impending tragedy that hung 
over the house. At any moment now 
the whistler might be interrupted by a 
knife thrust or a bullet or a sudden and 
mysterious pain in his vitals. 


Was 


song 


He wondered how and when Pelton 
would strike. Dusk already was falling 
and a slow drizzle was pattering against 
the roof. Likely as not Pelton would 
wait till the shadows had thickened and 
the streets were nearly deserted. The 
been dis 
diffi- 
culty in entering the house and making 
his way to the library or the bedroom 
occupied by Ellerson. 
to what turn the encounter would take 
intriguing Willard’s mind. 


Whether Pelton should go to his grave 


private detectives having 


missed, he would have no 


oreat 
4 t 


Speculations as 


were 
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or to the penitentiary really made no 
great difference. In either event Wil- 
lard would be rid of him, and the same 
result would be attained if Pelton 
should become a fugitive from justice. 
As soon as his foot healed, Willard 
would take a long journey, spending a 
year or two in far-away places where 
no murderotis maniac would be able 
to find him. 

Willard ate sparingly of the food 
Scroogs had left him, then turned on 
the light and, seated close to the dicta- 
phone, tried to read. The absolute still- 
ness that surrounded him was some- 
what oppressive, and he found it hard 
to focus his attention on the book. The 
vision of a face danced before his eyes, 
blurring the print and scattering his 


thoughts. The features of Thomas 
Pelton’s wife appeared between his 


eyes and the printed page, inspiring him 
with a tormenting disquiet. Scroogs 
was right; he had been “a bit rough 
with her.” Perhaps he had 
danger by being a trifle too indiscreet 
in this particular case. He could 
understand how visions of his dying 
wife had goaded Pelton to murderous 
frenzy. 

He shrugged, irritated with himself 
for indulging in futile regret The 
hours were passing slowly, and so far 
the only sound coming from the lib: 
had been the lilting strains of “Dard 
nella.” 
coming painful; he wished Ellerson 
would change the tune. But, above all 
else, he wished that time would move 
a little faster, for he could n feel 
wholly secure until the hour of mid- 
night had come and gone. He tossed 
aside the low 
chair, and, between frequent glan 


invited 





The monotony of it was be- 


book, hunche« in the 


the watch lying on the table, strove to 
rid his mind of tormenting reflect 
Suddenly his ear, bent close to the 
dictaphone, detected a yawn. A few 
moments later a clock below began to 
dole out ten strokes. Then came a sttc- 











a, 





cession of slight scraping sounds, fol- 
lowed by a period of silence, and he 
knew that Ellerson had retired to his 
bedroom. A minute passed, then he 
heard a door slam, and a trifling change 
in the acoustic qualities of the instru- 
ment told him that his guess had been 
correct and that Ellerson was retiring. 
The bedchamber had two windows, one 
opening on the rear and the other on 
the side of the house, and a resource- 
ful intruder would be able to manipu- 
late the fastenings without much diff- 
culty. 

He fidgeted uneasily in the chair. 
Less than two hours remained of the 
ly would act soon. 
waiting until the 
The light 


sat was 





bawts ] eare aie 
Perhaps he was on 





iouse should become 
where 
shaded, and double blinds covered the 
window, so it was not likely that Pel- 


rned in that 


« 


in the room 


ton’s attentic 
direction. 


Clutching the arms of the chair in 
a convulsive grip, he waited and 
watched the painfully sl progress 
of the minute hand of his pocket time- 
piece The wind had risen and the 
patt« { raindrops against the roof 
g vier. Willard felt a 


ide from his pores as 





lerson, u1 l 
ered over his bed, was 
ly for not the slightest 
ound was coming er the ré The 
clock below struck eleven, and each 
melodious peal sent a shudder th 








Willard’s body. Now he was gripping 
the arms of the chair so tightly that the 
knuckles were white p 

I} netively he ied forward 
He ght he had sound, -but 
only the drone of the wind and 
the beat of the rain. He sat as i 
turned to ice arcely breathing, his 


watch. 
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his infinite alertness, he would not 
have heard it. In an agony of suspense 
he listened, but now he heard nothing 
but the rapid ticking of the watch and 
the pounding of his heart. He leaned 
forward again, every nerve tingling and 
every muscle straining. The wire was 
silent now, but out of the silence came 
presently an intangible suggestion of 
E:llerson’s bed- 


comethinge ctirring } 
omeuiings il ring in 


oon). 

His fevered imagination pictured the 
assassin stealthily approaching his vic- 
tim’s bed, deftly feeling his way as | 
progressed. He fancied there was a 
glint of steel in the intruder’s hand, 
and he wondered whether the sleepe: 
would not wake before the blow 
With a convulsive jerk of 
hand he swept the itching sweat from 


Was 
+ -L +1 
STITUCK., J 


ie 
his forehead. 

In the next moment his body re 
coiled as from a blow. A footfall had 
broken on the silence, sending a vio] 
shock to his nerve center. An instant 
Jater the wire transmitted another, and 
then came a sharp crash, like that of 

chair suddenly overturned.  !t 
followed by a loud, startled cry. 


in anguished mutter fell from \Wil- 
ard’s lips. The instrument was alive 
th a jumble of sounds, interspersed 


now and then with sharp cries and 
7 


sullen snarls, but his mind was too 


shaken to grasp their meaning He 
crouched breathless in the chair, his 
eyes staring at the instrument as if i 
ere a living, breathing thing 


hen came a groan and a thud, fol- 


a peal of hoarse, 
aughter that sounded like the wild out- 


jangling 
burst of a maniac or a fiend. Willard 
id, every muscle paralyzed by a 
horror, instinctively 





feeling 
some one had 
t died. The thud and the 
mean nothing else, 
laughter had been hideously expressive 
of a madman’s glee at having accom- 
plished hi purpose. 


that in the room below 
groan 
g 


while the 
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He waited breathlessly. The wire 
seemed to have gone suddenly dead. 
The silence, following the horrible out- 
burst of sounds, seemed funereal. He 
had a faint impression that the mur- 
derer had fled, leaving his victim prone 
on the floor. As far as he had been 
able to determine, the struggle had been 
brief. He shuddered at the thought 
that the still form now lying on the 
floor below might have been himself. 

Then he drew a long, shivering 
breath. Five minutes passed, then ten, 
and still nothing but deathlike stillness 
reigned below. He stirred weakly in 
the chair. 

The maniacal outburst of laughter 
had seemed to indicate that Pelton had 
killed Ellerson. If so, he must raise 
an alarm at once, for his purpose would 
be only half accomplished unless the 
murderer were arrested and lodged in 
prison. Too, he must arrange the 
scene in preparation for the arrival of 
the police, and carefully rehearse the 
elaborate explanation he had invented. 
With difficulty he stepped from the 
chair, giving a cry of pain as the in- 
jured foot touched the floor. Then, 
getting down on his knees, he crawled 
to the door, traversed the hall, and 
worked his way down the stairs. 

He listened, but no sound came 
through the bedroom door. He 
dreaded the sight his eyes would meet 
upon entering, for the agonizing sus- 
pense had left him weak and shaken. 
Summoning courage, he placed his hand 
on the knob, turned it reluctantly, then 
pushed the door open. Again he 
paused and listened, but he could hear 
nothing but the whisper of the wind 
and the patter of the rain against the 
Then he crawled forward, 
moving in the direction of the electric 
light switch, momentarily expecting to 
come in contact with a lifeless heap. 

The glare of the electrics blinded 
him for an instant. Then, staring out 
of slowly widening eyes, he looked 


windows. 
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about him. The room contained no 
body and there was no sign of a com- 
motion, but on the bed sat a man. He 
was arrayed in Willard’s own dressing 
gown and his half-closed eyes held an 
expression which Willard could not 
understand. 

“You're Ellerson?” he gasped, peer- 
ing at the familiar garment. 

The man nodded. “I succeeded in 
convincing Scroogs that I was the man 
he wanted. [| think the stuff I pulled 
about being a sure shot and not afraid 
of danger turned the trick.” 

There was a whirling tumult in Wil- 
Jard’s ‘head. In a vague fashion he 
detected something familiar about E 
lerson’s voice, though he was not aware 
of ever having spoken to him before. 
For an instant the queerly glinting eyes 
held him spellbound. 

“T thought I—heard a—a noise,” he 
stammered. 

“You did.” The other laughed. “I 
wanted you to get some benefit out of 
your dictaphone, and so | staged a little 
comedy. Hope you enjoyed it.” 

His eyes moved to the little clock on 
the table. Willard, dazedly following 
his glance, saw that it lacked fifteen 


minutes of midnight. Suddenly a 
great, unreasoning fear rushed upon 
him. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

A cold smile curled the other’s lips. 


“You‘heard my voice over the telephone 
the other day. Can’t guess who I| am, 
eh? Well, then let me tell vou that I 
am—Thomas Pelton.” 

Willard, crouching on his knees, 
a freezing sensation creeping over him. 

“T followed your man Scroogs when 
he went to the newspaper offices the 
other day,” continued Pelton. “The 
next day I saw a queer-looking adver 
tisement in the papers. I guessed what 
was going on, and I applied for the 
job. You see, this arrangement mad 
it all the easier to do what I had to 


ao,” 


felt 


> 








Of a sudden a look of burning hate 
distorted his countenance. Willard’s 
limp fing 





of his dressing gown, but Pelton had 
jerked the hand away before he could 
reach his automatic. 

“Thought you would let an innocent 
man die in yé place—eh, you cur?” 
Pelton ice shook with an _ over- 
vhelming passion. Again he glanced at 
the clock. “I swore I’d kill you, and 
I shall. In a few minutes the clock 


will strike twelve. On the twelfth 


ctr ke ll qie 
A knife glittered in his hand. He 
laughe ontemptuously as Willard, 


cringing at his feet, begged for his life. 


— 


moved toward the pocket * 
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Finally he rose from the bed and stood 
over the kneeling man. His face was 
hard, and the eyes gleamed like points 
of steel. 

Then, with a sound that was like 
claps of thunder in the doomed man’s 
ears, the clock began to strike. Wil- 
lard’s pleas died down to broken gasps 
and groans. Suddenly he 
vare that Pelton was counting. 
“Eight 
For an instant time seemed to stand 

ard, trembling in a spasm of 
horror, “looked up. 

The knife flashed over his head and 
descended swiftly, just as the clock 


1 


gave forth the twelfth stroke. 


became 








nine—ten—eleven—— 














WELL-KNOWN BOMB EXPERT DIES 


QWEN EAGAN, who for twenty-five 
ions in the world, is dead at t 


posit 


1e age of sixt 


years held one of the most dangerous 
y-three. He was inspector 


of the bureau of combustibles in the fire department of New York City, and 


it was his ~ to open and exa 
withstanding the act that the 
no com] aa would i 
by the explosion 
attack induced by acute indigestion. 

Only twice was the ate 
service, although in that time he 
and infernal mac 


e life insurance 


s+ 





dent of a simil 
Both these acci Po nts occurred in the 
which Began kept for the dissection 


which was known to a few people c 


the time of his death Owen Cae was being paid a 
about three 
extremely 


hundred dollars a year. Till 


hundred dollars a year for his 


on —_—— 


work he did 
of an infernal machin 
iCl 


injured during his twenty-five 
handled more than seven thousand bombs 
chines. In 1612 a bomb he 
off one of the users of his right hand, 


inspector 


ture ripped off most of his clothing and injured him 


of infernal machines, and the locat 
Vv. 


1 
| 
h) 


mine all bombs found in the metropolis. Not- 


onsidered hazardous that 
him, Inspector Eagan was not killed 


e. He dropped dead from a heart 
vears of 


was opening exploded and tore 
ind several years later another acci- 
slightly. 
York, 
ion of 


little room, somewhere in New 


salary of eighteen 
years ago he had received but fifteen 
dangerous work. 
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NO LONGER THE “NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE” 


THAI 


lounted Police, establi hed in 1874 
George V. a the “Ror | Northwe t 
old n ti nd. ce i 1g its fc ces 

become The Royal Canadian Mounted 
territorial headquarters in Ottawa, O1 


world-fame u bod of protect 


Mount ed I olice, has recently 


officers had their quarters for thirty 
will be larger, 
ourse, be greater than in the old frontier: 


e patrolled by the new organization 


of ba and property, the Northwest 
ind known since the coronation of King 
discarded 
ith the Canadian Dominion Police, has 
going to have its 
rio, instead of Regina, Saskatchewan, 
even years. The territory 

and the number of men 
force. 


Police. It is also 
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A True “Story 
4 Bryan Irvine” 


Author of ‘‘The Man Breaker,’’ etc. 


O into any one of the large 
prisons of this country, select 
at random one of the inmates 
of the institution, and ask him 

whether he will continue in a life of 
crime when his present prison term has 
expired. What will his answer be? It 
is nearly always the same, no matter 
whether he be a first-termer, long- 
termer, or a five-time loser. “What? 
Me continue in the crook game? Well, 
I should say not! This is my last 
stretch.” I[t is always that, or words to 
that effect. 

True, many of them mean just what 
they say. Many of them, in spite of 
the handicap of “ex-con,” beat back to 
positions of trust and a solid status in 
the eyes of wary and distrustful society. 
They deserve much credit, for in beat 
ing back they carried a tremendously 
heavy burden and overcame almost in 
surmountable Again, there 
many who le the prison walls 
with their cheap suit of 
clothes, their discharge 
money, and a carefully de- 
termination to make only 
hearken again call of “easy 
money” when their five dollars are gone, 
their trousers are bagged at the knees, 
and they are hungry. They had more 
than backbone and 
discouraged employers 
they could 


obstacles. 
are ave 
“discharge’”’ 
dollars 
lly nourished 


hive 
good, to 


to the 


wishbone became 


P ; 
when cautious 


requested references that 
not produce. 
As a prison guard I have seen them 


pass through the gate, shoulders thrown 


back, smiling a challenge to the outside 
world and eager to get into the rough 
game of “making good.” In their cells 
they had for months—years, perhaps— 
gone over their plan of attack on the 
adverse conditions which they knew 
they would face when their term ex- 
pired. Make good? “Why,” they as- 
sured themselves, “it’s only the ‘hop- 
heads’ and the men who do not want 
to-make good who come back to the 
pen.” I have seen these same men— 
most of them are young men—return 
again in from two months to a year; 
return unshaven, unsmiling, and with 
the lines of dumb resignation and de- 
feat on their faces. They had lost. 
Then there are many—far too many 
—convicts the slightest 
intention of giving up the crook game. 
They accept an occasional stretch in 
prison as merely one of the unpleasant 
features criminal \nd 
strangely enough, even these confirmed 
criminals confess frankly that the crook 
game is 
As a prison guard for nine year 
several of our large penal institutions 
I have watched with interest and sym- 
pathy—even prison hu 
man, you the 
prison walls of men who had 
their bit and had left prison with a firn 
I have 


’’ on the streets of the cit) 


who have not 


of a career. 


a losing game. 
in 


“screws are 
outside 


id 


know progre 


ser 


determination to go straight. 
met the ' 
I have had them shake my hand cor- 
dially, sincerely, and relate enthusias- 
tically their experiences since 


"ex 
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prison. They had fought hard, had 
experienced the usual rebuffs and hard 
knocks of the ex-convict; but at last 
they had landed a job, were making 
honest money; they had won and were 
as proud of their success as a small boy 
is of his first long trousers. Again, I 
have met the “ex” who in prison laughed 
lightly at the “so-called” rough road to 
rehabilitation as a law-abiding citizen. 
Make good? Why, all this talk of the 
poor, down-trodden “ex-con” was bunk 
—pure bunk! Sure, he could make good 
with little trouble. He,-too, greeted 
me effusively, but—he wanted the price 
of a meal. And his eyes, which could 
not look into mine, told the story. He 
was going against the dope; was now 
a “snowbird” or a plain “pill roller.” 
Then, again, I have met the ‘‘ex” who 
was dressed faultlessly, had plenty of 
money in his pockets, and asked me to 
dine with him. He was back in the old 
game and proud of his success. 

And so it goes. Surely truth is 
stranger than fiction; especially so when 
it concerns the men who follow the trail 
of “easy money”’ and intend, some day, 
to pull their last job and go straight. 

But to my story—which, by the way, 
is only one of the many that I have 
plucked frem the chronicles of fact in 
my experience as a prison guard. 


Though it was more than eight years 
ago, | remember well my first impres- 
sions as I passed through the gate of a 


certain large penitentiary. I had made 
application by mail for a place on the 
guard line at the prison, and long since 
had pictured in my mind’s eye this 
famous institution of long-time convicts, 
“crush-outs,” and old-time  convict- 
tamer guards. The prison—shall we 
call it Midland Penitentiary ?—was 
noted for its frequent riots among the 
inmates and its convict feuds which re- 
sulted in the death of a number of the 
inmates. It was also noted for the 
“en “breaks” for liberty in which 
LDS 
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convicts and guards had gone to their 
death. And it was one of the few re- 
maining prisons where the convict- 
tamed type of guard could display his 
talents to his heart’s content. Yes, Mid- 
land Penitentiary has a gruesome, san- 
guine history. 

I was not favorably impressed as I 
entered the gate and looked upon the 
low, massive, stone buildings. Midland 
Penitentiary, I promptly concluded, was 
the most dismal, cheerless institution of 
the kind I had ever seen. 

Walking toward the office in company 
with a uniformed guard, I passed the 
prison hospital. Several convalescent 
convicts sat near a window in the hos- 
pital and eyed me as I passed. 

“A fish,” I heard one of them say as 
his eyes followed me. 

“Fish” in prison parlance means “new 
convict.” 

“Naw, he ain’t a fish,” another re- 
plied. ‘“He’s a new screw.” 

“But he’s got an overcoat on,” the 
first convict argued. ‘Ever see a screw 
come here with an overcoat? If he is 
a screw I wonder where and how he 
got the coat?” 

My escort merely glanced at me and 
grinned, and we passed on. 

I was assigned to the second watch. 
It was some watch, believe me—on one 
of the far outposts from twelve noon 
until five p. m., then in the cell building 
from twelve midnight until seven a. m. 
When I was not on duty I was in the 
guards’ dining room, getting ready to 
report for duty, or on the road to the 
lonesome outpost. Once in a while, if 
I hurried, I could snatch an hour or 
two of sleep. 

When I had been at the prison about 
four months my post in the cell building 
was changed. I was assigned to the 
mess-hall door, the mess hail being 
built on one end of the long cell build- 
ing. It was my duty to stay near the 
mess-hall door from midnight until 
seven a.m. There was no place to sit 
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down and—oh, boy, how the time 
dragged ! 

Beginning at three o’clock, and every 
hour thereafter until six o’clock, a num- 
ber of convict cooks, bakers, waiters, 
and swampers were turned out of their 
cells and sent to the mess hall and the 
kitchen. I had the key to the mess-hall 
door. As the men approached me, com- 
ing down the cell-house corridor, I un- 
locked and opened the door. After they 
had entered the mess hall I again closed 
the door and locked it. A round hole 
about six inches in diameter had been 
cut through the massive iron door to 
permit the guard on duty there to look 
into the mess hall now and then to see 
that all was well. 

Contrary to the custom in most pris- 
ons, the guards on duty in the cell build- 
ing at Midland Penitentiary at night 
were permitted to carry six-shooters. 
Permit me to say, incidentally, that this 
is a bad practice in any prison. A fire- 
arm of any description attracts a long- 
time convict as a magnet attracts a 
needle. In well-managed prisons fire- 
arms are never taken inside the walls, 
for the obvious reason that a careless 
guard might some day be tapped on 
the head from behind and his gun taken 
from him by a convict. Then there 
would be the dickens to pay. 

In admitting convicts to the mess hall 
in the early hours of the morning I was 
of necessity very cautious, standing well 
back from the door as they entered and 
making sure that they—all of them— 
were well into the mess hall before 
again approaching the door to close it. 

One of the orders, and a very strict 
one, given me was never to accept a cup 
of coffee or food of any description 
from any of the convicts in the mess 
hall. Why? Well, convicts in Midland 
Penitentiary had for years been sup- 
plied through a mysterious source with 
“dope.” Several ex-convicts had been 
caught in the act of attempting to smug- 
gle “morph” or “coke” into the prison. 
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The traffic also had been checked from 
other quarters ; but some one, somehow, 
was always getting the stuff. If mor- 
phine, cocaine, and opium came into the 
prison through this mysterious ‘‘under- 
ground,” it was only reasonable to be- 
lieve that other stuff with a more vio- 
lent “kick” probably was in the posses- 
sion of some of the convicts. That 
answers the question, does it not? Im- 
agine what would follow should several 
long-termers saunter down to the mess- 
hall door to find me sound asleep and 
a big “gat” and a full belt of cartridges 
on me! Somebody surely would get 
hurt before the “cons” were through 
playing with the gun. 

The cell building always was cold at 
night, even during the summer months; 
it was a damp, penetrating cold. I had 
been troubled more or less with colds 
ever since my arrival at the prison. 
The old structure of stone, cement, and 
iron was like a_ refrigerator. And 
about four o’clock every morning the 
tempting aroma of steaming coffee in 
the convicts’ kitchen greeted my nos- 
trils as I looked now and then through 
the hole in the mess-hall door. 

At last it got me—that savory aroma 
of hot coffee. 

I had been informed a week pre- 
viously by the prison physician that I 
was “full of malaria.” “The speed- 
iest cure,” the doctor had advised, “is 
to get far, far away from this particu- 
lar point on the map.” I had decided 
to stick it out another month while 
making up my mind on which peniten- 
tiary to try next as a guard. 

I believe it was between three and 
four o’clock on an unusually cold morn- 
ing. I was as near all in as a man could 
be and remain on his feet. I staggered 
about like a drunk before the 
hall door. My head ached excruciat- 
ingly ; I was sick, faint, feverish. Then 
in the next minute I was cold, and my 
teeth chattered audibly. Every part of 
me ached. I must have some of that 


mess- 
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hot coffee or throw up the sponge. I 
hurried down to the corridor to post 
number four, where sat another guard. 
Yes, he sat—in a large, comfortable 
chair—the lucky cuss! And he smoked 
a big cigar, too. 

He bounded from the chair, the cigar 
fell from his fingers, and his eyes 
opened wide with excitement. 

“Holy mackeral, man!” he gasped— 
or words to that effect. “What is it 
—a break? You look like a ghost!” 

“And ’ll be just that in another few 
minutes if I don’t get a cup of hot cof- 
fee—real hot coffee,” I replied. 

He heaved a sigh of relief, picked 
up his cigar, and sank back into the 
chair. 

“I thought it was a general walk- 
out,’ he grumbled testily. “But you 
do look like you need something. 
Sick ?” 

“Worse than that,” I answered, as I 
unbuckled my cartridge belt and passed 
it, with the heavy revolver, to the mys- 


tified man. “Now,” I began to explain, 
“last night I asked for one shift off so 


I could get back on my feet. Captain 
said the shift in the cell building was 
short three men already and that if any 
more guards quit or got sick the war- 
den would have to send for the State 
militia to hold the convicts. He begged 
me to stay with it just one more shift; 
said that several new guards were ex- 
pected to-day, and that I could then 
doctor up for a day or two. Now,” I 
concluded, “I’m all in and I want some 
hot coffee.” 

My listener grasped the idea imme- 
diately. “And you want me to keep 
your gun and have an eye on you after 
you drink the coffee. And this coffee, 
of course, is coming from the ‘con’ 
kitchen.” 

“That’s the whole thing in a nut- 
shell,” I replied. I knew this guard 
well. He was a big Irishman and Sym- 
pathy was his middle name. “If, after 
drinking this coffee,” I went on, “I 
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lay me down to sleep, there is nothing 
for you to do but ring up the captain 
and explain how it happened. I'll get 
my check in the morning and go far, 
far away from here.” 

“Jake with me,” Denny agreed. “But, 
boy,” he warned wisely, “use plenty of 
heavy judgment in picking your ‘con’ to 
get the coffee.” 

A minute later I was peering through 
the hole in the mess-hall door. The 
waiters had finished setting the tables 
and were now helping the cooks and 
swampers. I did not know who were 
the short-termers or the long-termers 
in the mess hail and undecided 
which convict to select for the ticklish 
job. I fully realized, too, that if the 
man who brought me the coffee wished 
to he could call up the captain from 
the kitchen and have that official on the 
scene in time to see me accept the cup. 

Well, at last I decided on the light- 
haired, good-looking chap who paced 
up and down between the tables and 
smoked a cigarette meditatively. I had 
noticed him many times before. He 
was not more than twenty-six years 
old—a slim, boyish-looking fellow. He 
always was dressed neatly, his white 
cook’s trousers being starched and 
pressed perfectly. His hair was. long 
and blond and brushed back carefully 
on his head. He looked different from 
the twelve hundred or more convicts 
in the prison and instantly impressed 
one as being a man of education and re- 
finement. The fact that his hair was 
not clipped, and his evident aloofness 
from the other men in the mess hall, 
marked him as one in authority in some 
department of the kitchen or bakery. 
These facts, however, did not neces- 
sarily mean that he was a short-termer. 

At last I caught his eye and beck- 
oned to him. He smiled and ap- 
proached the door. 

“Can you get me a cup of coffee?” 
I asked, studying his frank, blue eyes. 

“Certainly, sir,” he answered respect- 


was 
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fully. “Just stand close to the door and 
be ready to take it quick when I pass 
here again.” He evidently knew that 
guards were under orders not to ac- 
cept coffee from a convict. He hesi- 
tated a moment and gave me a close 
scrutiny. “You look sick, sir,” he ven- 
tured, 

“T feel worse,” I replied. 

I was neither surprised nor puzzled 
when he again took up his pacing back 
and forth between the tables. I knew 
he was wondering how he could make 
the coffee transaction without being 
seen by one or more of the dozen con- 
victs in the mess hall. Finally, how- 
ever, he went into the kitchen at the 
far end of the mess hall. A moment 
later he reappeared, and I heard him 
quietly giving orders to the men in the 
mess hall. I heard him say something 
about an empty coal bin in the bakery 
and “must move that refrigerator this 
morning.’ The men were out of the 
mess hall almost at once, and a minute 
later my coffee bearer again appeared. 
He carried a large cup of coffee, which 
he held under his coat. As he passed 
the door I reached forth quickly 
through the round hole and the cof- 
fee was mine—even if a coal bin had 
to be filled and a refrigerator moved 
to get it. It was a fine bit of “stall- 
ing.” 

No, the coffee “was not” doped. The 
hot stimulant did wonders for me, 
much to the relief of Guard Denny, 
who did not like the idea of being a 
two-gun man for even a short half hour. 

During the several weeks that I re- 
mained at Midland Penitentiary I 
learned more about the man who 
brought me the coffee. Let us call him 
Carlton Wesley. I do not know his 
real name. He was the second cook 
in the kitchen and was said to be a good 
one; he had specialized in fine pastries 
before he came to the prison. He said 


little of his past, except that he had 
been raised in an excellent family in 
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the East. Forgery was the charge for 
which he was serving time, and he had 
less than a year to serve when I saw 
him last at Midland Penitentiary. 

“Go straight when I leave here?” he 
had replied to my query. “Take it from 
me, sir, this is my last stretch.” 

“Tt isn’t your first, then?’ I asked, 
smiling. 

He was confused and immediately 
changed the subject. 

Several mornings later I bade him 
good-by and shook his hand through 
the hole in the mess-hall door. He was 
smiling as usual; his light hair was 
brushed back carefully from his fore- 
head, and his white cook’s uniform was 
pressed perfectly and was spotless. If 
ever a man looked entirely out of place 
in a prison, Carlton Wesley did that 
morning. He was the type of young 
man one would expect to find in charge 
of an office force or at the cashier's 
window ina bank. He had hinted, too, 
that he once had held such positions. 

“T’ll not forget the coffee,” I told him 
before leaving. “It was good coffee; 
it wasn’t ‘doped;’ and I believe a gen- 
tleman gave it to me. Hope I can help 
you some day.” 

“Perhaps you can—some day,” he 
said, laughing. “Good-by, sir, and good 
luck.” 

About two weeks later I was on the 
guard force at another penitentiary a 
thousand miles or more from Midland. 

Two years passed, and I stayed on 
at—let us say Greenwood Prison. I 
had been promoted to cell-house keeper 
and assistant deputy warden. My du- 
ties in that double capacity were too 
numerous to mention. One of them, 
however, was to meet the prisoners at 
the gate and pilot them through part of 
the identification procedure, see that 
they were promptly supplied with 
prison clothing, then assign them to a 
cell in the large cell building. 

I saw them come, I saw them go; I 
saw many of them come back, until fa- 
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miliar faces greeting me at the gate no 
longer surprised me. But one morn- 
ing I was very much surprised to meet 
in the gate vestibule one Carlton Wes- 
ley, formerly of Midland Penitentiary. 
He was even more surprised than I as 
his eyes rested on me. 

Long since I had learned not to 
preach to a convict if I wished to re- 
tain his respect. I let Wesley do the 
talking as we entered the office. He 
was confused and laughed now and 
then in an embarrassed way. 

“It was to be my last job,” he de- 
fended weakly, though I had said noth- 
ing after greeting him at the gate. 
“Fully intended to make it my last trick, 
then go back home and get a new and 
better start on a better trail. [Fell down 
on the job. Sorry, because you thought 
I was made of better stuff. Serves me 
right. But this will be my last stretch, 
even if I have to sell pencils and shoe 
strings on the streets.” Et cetera, et 
cetera. Those were not his exact 
words, but they were along those lines. 

I cannot remember what Wesley was 
sent up for, but I believe his was a 
three-year term. 

Several weeks later I looked in at 
his cell. He was celling alone. 

“Will get you a job if I can,” I told 
him. “I haven’t forgotten that cup of 
coffee.” 

He thanked me and said he was very 
anxious to get something to do. “Jobs” 
at Greenwood Prison were at a pre- 
mium. Only inmates who had earned 
special consideration by strict obedience 
of the prison rules were given work. I 
succeeded, however, in getting a place 
in the prison bakery for Wesley. 

Two months or so later I was called 
into the warden’s office. I was not sur- 
prised when the warden asked me 
whether I had known Wesley at Mid- 
land Penitentiary. I had expected the 
warden to learn sooner or later of Wes- 
ley’s former conviction. I replied that 
I had known the young man there. This 
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warden was not very keen for holding 
“prior convictions” against a convict if 
there was any promise of reformation 
in the man. He played fair and always 
recommended a “repeater” for a pa- 
role when the man was eligible for 
such, provided the “repeater” recip- 
rocated by obeying the rules and keep- 
ing any promises made to the warden. 

I was questioned at great length con- 
cerning Wesley’s record in Midland 
Penitentiary. My “coffee man” was the 
only inmate of Midland whose record 
I had taken the trouble to look into. 
He had been known there as an “ex- 
cellent prisoner,” never having been re- 
ported for violation of the rules of the 
institution, had known to be a man who 
carefully avoided association with the 
men of the various “rings” in the prison. 

The warden was in need of a good 
pastry and all-around cook in his resi- 
dence outside the walls. Unhesitat- 
ingly I recommended Wesley for the 
place. The young fellow appreciated 
my efforts in his behalf and gave me 
his word that he would not violate the 
trust I had placed in him. It is not very 
often that a “repeater” with at least 
eighteen months to serve before being 
eligible for parole is given work, un- 
guarded, outside the prison walls. 

Morning after morning I met him as 
I was going from my home to the 
prison and he was on his way to the 
warden’s house. He was always the 
same neatly dressed, smiling young 
man, his white duck trousers being 
creased perfectly, his shoes highly pol- 
ished, his light hair brushed back, ever 
polite and respectful. 

Now and then he greeted me with, 
“Fourteen months and a butt, Mr. Ir- 
vine, and Ill have it in,” or whatever 
time he still had to serve. “And re- 
member,” he was wont to add, "this is 
my last stretch.” 

Little did he realize the truth of his 
statement, 

One evening as I passed the warden’s 
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house I saw a guard and several trusty 
convicts running toward the back door 
of the house. I, too, ran. ‘‘Running” 
about a prison is not permitted except 
when something serious has happened 
or is about to happen. 

It was Wesley I saw as I entered the 
large, elaborately furnished kitchen. 
He was lying on the floor. On his 
white, starched jacket, over his heart, 
was a large crimson blotch. He was 
dead. A long, sharp-pointed, and red- 
smeared bread knife lay in the grass 
outside the kitchen door. Wesley’s as- 
sistant was gone. 

The warden and his family were out 
of town. It developed later at the mur- 
derer’s trial that he, the murderer, and 
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Wesley had procured liquor, and a fight 
had ensued after they were well under 
the influence of the booze. 

After the others had left the kitchen 
hurriedly to get on to the trail of the 
murderer, I stood alone, hat in hand, 
over the body of Carlton Wesley, 
There was little evidence of a strug- 
gle. He lay on his back on the floor, 
and, except for the crimson stain on his 
white jacket, one would think he slept. 
His long, light hair was carefully 
brushed back from his forehead, his 
white trousers were creased perfectly, 
his shoes were highly polished, and even 
in death a faint smile was on his lips, 

Carlton Wesley had served his last 
stretch. 


MAKING TRAFFIC DIRECTING EFFICIENT 


order to facilitate the directing of traffic on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
the police department of that city recently installed traffic towers at several 
strategic points along the thoroughfare. The towers are equipped with powerful 
red, green, and yellow electric lights, placed high above the street, and the 
flashing of one or the other of these can be seen and interpreted by policemen 
stationed at the cross streets between the traffic towers. By this device it is 
possible for the police to order vehicles all along the Avenue to go forward 
or to stop at the same time, and to prevent traffic jams. 

Washington, District of Columbia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, have innovations also to aid the traffic policeman in his arduous 
work. In Washington the semaphores, in addition to their “stop” and “go” 
signs, have been equipped with a mirror, so that the officer directing traffic 
may see vehicles proceeding both in front of him and behind him. 

A severe windstorm and an ingenious policeman were responsible for the 
addition made to the equipment of Philadelphia’s traffic squad. Unable to see 
far because of the blinding wind, this policeman obtained an automobile wind- 
shield and attached it to the standard of his semaphore. Then, sheltered behind 
it, his eyes were protected from the wind, and he was able to watch approaching 
automobiles with a fair degree of comfort. His device met with such favor 
that it was adopted for all the semaphores in the city. 

Small booths with windows that may be opened or shut as the policemen 
inside desire, are used in Columbus to protect the officers who direct the traffic 
in the Ohio city. Above the booths are “stop” and “go” signs, and a light for 
use at night. 
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HANK Heaven you're free,” 
she said. “Free and safe 
home again.” 

He sat heavily down with- 
out a word. He was worn out in mind 
and spirit; he ached to be alone. Even 
the tender sympathetic presence of his 
wife was too much for him. His nerves 
weré on edge, every word and sound 
jarred. He wanted to hide away from 
everything and everybody, just to lie 
down alone in the darkness. He had 
had to keep up for weeks and months; 
he had never been able to let himself 
go; he could never relax the close 
watch he kept on himself, and the last 
few days the strain had been almost 
intolerable. 

He recalled, with a shudder, that 
once that day while his counsel was 
addressing the jury on his behalf, he 
had nearly screamed out; what he 
would have said he could not remem- 
ber. Only, all at once the pressure had 
become maddening. The walls of the 
close, overcrowded courtroom seemed 
to be shutting him in; he wanted to 
fling his fist into the curious faces, all 
turned to him—all watching him; he 
wanted to cry out something—any- 
thing. But fortunately he had caught 
himself up just in time. 

Was it much wonder that after being 
made a public spectacle like that he 
should want to be alone? He could 
feel those curious, prying eyes on him 
still. They seemed to encompass him. 
He could not get away from them. All 
the way down in the motor car, while 
his wife sat beside him and held his 





hand, he had been thinking of his home 
as a refuge. He would go upstairs, 
lock the door, and lie down by the open 
window, where the night air would 
blow in softly, bringing him the scent 
of the sweet-smelling stocks that grew 
just underneath. Curious how often 
he had longed for that scent and the 
refreshing view over the park. 

And now he was sitting downstairs 
and his wife was talking, telling him 
things, trying, no doubt—with the best 
intentions—to cheer him up, to distract 
his thoughts. He could have laughed 
aloud. And he was so tired, so worn 
out that he could not summon the 
necessary resolution to say that he 
wanted nothing in the world but to be 
let alone. 

Poor girl! It had been hard on her, 
and she had been so good, so true. 
Never a word of reproach for having 
brought such shame and horror upon 
her; she had stuck to him loyally all 
through. She had not spared herself 
in any way. Others might have 
doubted, but her faith never had fal 
tered; she had been convinced of hi: 
innocence, and her faith had been jus- 
tified. He was acquitted. He had been 
found “not guilty” of the murder of 
Robert Thorndyke. 

“There’s the gong,” 
will be glad of your 
them we would wait 
night. Come along,” 
her hand through his 


she said. “You 
dinner. I told 
on ourselves to- 
and she slipped 
arm. 


He was glad to be spared the curious 
eyes of the waitress who would be tak- 
ing notes to retail downstairs, under 
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cover of her duties. He could imagine 
that she would be quite annoyed at be- 
ing shut out. It irked him even when 
he met his wife’s tender glance across 
the table. She was all in white, with 
a necklace of amber beads, and he 
thought how pretty she looked. Not 
only pretty, but brave and steady. She 
really looked quite normal, which was 
extraordinary, considering all that had 
happened. She did not seem to have 
a doubt or a fear. He wished he could 
feel like that. 

Though all his favorite dishes were 
before him, he could not eat much. 
He was glad of the champagne. It put 
fresh life into him; it gripped his 
nerves, and made him feel more of a 
man. He filled his glass again and 
again. When he went back with his 
wife to her little sitting room he was 
in quite another mood. He did not 
want to go away by himself now; he 
wanted to talk. 

“Shall I play to you?’ she asked, 
hesitating by the piano. He had been 
fond of music. 

“No, I couldn’t stand it to-night. 
Come and sit down,” pointing to a chair 
close to his own. “I want to talk. I! 
want to hear all that has happened. 
We never had time to say anything— 
there.” 

She sat down and put her cool hand 
on his, which was burning hot. 

“Don’t you think it would be better 
to keep quiet to-night? You have been 
through so much you must be tired 
out.” 

“Oh, I’m better now. I can’t keep 
quiet, there’s so much to say. My 
mind seems to be seething with things. 
I couldn’t rest till I’ve got rid of some 
of them.” 

‘Very well. Just as you like.” 

She leaned back in a more restful 
attitude and waited for him to begin. 

The room was lit by shaded lights. 
The long window opening on to the 
garden was wide open. It was a lovely 
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night. Everything spoke of peace and 
beauty, except the ravaged face of the 
master of the house. 

“Isn’t it very quiet?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“No more so than usual, I think. 
You know what a secluded little spot 
this is, away from any of the big 
thoroughfares.” 

“How I used to hate the noise— 
there,” he said. “It seemed never to 
leave off, day or night. Even when it 
was quiet, there was no sense of peace. 
Unrest was always in the air, a horrid 
whispering constantly going on. You 
were never alone, never safe from in- 
trusion; you might think you were 
alone and then look up and find some- 
body spying in on you.” 

“Don’t think 
softly. 

“How can I help it? 
my soul.” 

He waited a moment; then: 

“T wonder,” he said, looking at her 
cautiously, almost furtively, ‘I wonder 
if you will be shocked at something I’m 
going to say. I suppose I ought to feel 
sorry that he’s dead, but I’m not!” His 
voice rose harshly. “It’s a relief to 
know that he’s no longer in the world 
to torment me.” 

“I know—I understand,” she an- 
swered, and her voice had hardened. 
“Never be afraid of saying anything to 
me. I shall always understand.” 

“T could have forgiven him anything 
but the insult to you. That made me 
see red. You know how I’ve 
put up with just to keep the peace. 
tried to keep out of his way, but 
forced himself on me—on you.” 

“You were very patient.” 

“He was like a thorn in the flesh, 
that is always pricking. You couldn't 
forget him, you couldn’t get rid of 
him.” His eyes blazed suddenly and 
he made a hasty movement. “Agnes! 
I can’t help hating him. I can't help 
hating him even now!” 


, 


about it,” she said 


It’s eaten into 


much 
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“Don’t think of him,” she said, her 
soothing hand on his arm. “He isn’t 
worth it. He has taken too much of 
your life. Let him go!” 

“That’s it! That’s just it!” he cried 
excitedly. “He’s taken so much that 
I shall never get back. He’s gone, but 
his work lives after him. He’s made 
me pay as he always did.” 

“You must fight him,” she said, her 
face gone tense. “Fight anything he 
has left behind him. It won’t be diffi- 
cult. He was not a favorite, but of 
course there is a certain amount of 
feeling. There always is.” 

“You mean some people think it was 
not an accident?” 

She nodded. 

“There are always people who like 
to differ from the general opinion. We 
must live it down. I don’t mind your 
talking about it to-night. It is natural 
you should, but it will be wise to avoid 
the subject. We must shut him out 
of our future lives; he had too much 


of the past.” 
“lfi—if you felt about him as I do 
you might not find it as easy to forget.” 
“T would not let him triumph,” she 
cried, her calm breaking down for the 


first time. “I would not give him that 
satisfaction. I would fight him every 
inch of the way!” 

“You don’t know 
was,” 

“T think I do. I could see how he 
was changing your whole nature. You 
were obsessed by him. He had got on 
your nerves to such an extent that I 
think—but for his insolence to me— 
you might never have had the strength 
to defy him.” 

“Perhaps you are right. I hated him 
and feared him at the same time. It 
had gone on for so long, since he and 
I were at school together. I was a 
weakling in those days, and he was a 
bully, and, somehow, the old feeling 
cropped up when we met again. He 
despised me because I hadn’t his phy- 


how strong he 
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sical strength, because I was foolishly 
sensitive.” 

“His strength turned on him in the 
end and helped you. It was because he 
was such a powerful man that it seemed 
absurd to suppose that you could have 
pushed him in against his will. It was 
much more natural that he should have 
slipped on the damp ground and fallen 
in before he could save himself.” 

“T shall never forget his face as he 
went down.” 

He shuddered violently. 

“Oh, yes, you will. You must. 
Your peace and happiness depend on 
it—and mine. We must build up a 
wall and never even look over. You 
must fight him as you never did in 
life, except at the last.” 

He looked at her rather hopelessly. 
He shrank from the conflict that he 
knew awaited him; he doubted if he 
had the strength for it—always to be 
pushing back that intruding face—al- 
ways to pretend that he was free when 
he knew that he was bound! 

“For my sake,” she said. 

“Yes, perhaps, for yours. If I were 
alone Sut thank Heaven I’m not. 
You don’t know what you’ve been to 
me, how I’ve clung to the thought of 
you in my darkest moments.” His 
voice was hoarse with emotion. “You 
seemed the only sure thing, like a rock 
of defense. I felt you there, when you 
were miles away.” 

“T was always thinking of you,” she 
said simply. “We had been so much 
to each other that it seemed only nat- 
ural that I should be able to keep some 
hold on you.” 

“Were you ever afraid?” he asked in 
a low tone. 

“T wouldn't let myself be. I kept my 
mind steadily fixed on”—her hand 
closed over his—“on getting you home 
again.” 

“I was lucky to get off,” he said 
abruptly. “Many men have been 
hanged for less.” 
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“Of course when the evidence is 
chiefly circumstantial there is always 
danger of a miscarriage of justice. But 
why go back to it now? It’s all over 
and done with.” 

He laughed and turned his face to 
her. His eyes looked as though he 
were in torment. She shivered a little 
in spite of her self-control. 

“You may think so—or pretend to 
think so,” he said, “but I know better.” 

“You are tired, Ralph, worn out. 
Why not go to bed? You have talked 
enough for to-night.” 

“Do you think I should sleep?” 

“Perhaps not at first. You will want 
a little time to get accustomed to 
things. You can’t expect to go back 
to the old ways all at-once. You have 
had a great shock, a great strain. We 
must be patient.” 

It seemed to her that she was talking 
for the sake of talking. She had a 
curious feeling that it would not be 
safe to leave off. 

“Come!” she said gently. ‘Don’t sit 
brooding there. What is—remains. 
We can’t alter it, but we can make the 
best of it. Remorse has always seemed 
to me a foolish, useless thing.” 

He took her up sharply. 

“Remorse? Why do you say that?” 

“Did I say it? I didn’t mean to; 
it must have slipped out by accident. 
I’m tired, too; it’s been a long day, so 
you must forgive me _ saying. silly 
things. We’ve both had a bad time, 
Ralph. Don’t ask me to bear any 
more.” 

“Nobody need feel remorse for an 
accident,” he said, as though he had not 
heard her. 

“Of course not. Besides, you didn’t 
even begin it. He goaded you into 
fighting. You would have been less 
than a man if you had let him go then. 
I am glad you stood up to him.” Her 
eyes flashed. “I am glad you showed 
him that you would not be browbeaten 
any longer.” 
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“It was strange,” he said slowly, 
“how strong I felt—how sure. I had 
lost all fear of him, IJ knew it was he 
or I. The same world could not hold 
us both any longer. I think he knew 
it, too.” 

“Thank Heaven it was not 
she said, “and it might so easily have 
been. You fought fair. It was not 
your fault that the pit was there.” 

“No, and I think I should have won, 
anyway. I had it in me. But when I 
saw that old, disused shaft behind him, 
I knew how easy it would be. I had 
only to push and push and sooner or 
later I should get him to the brink. It 
was hard work. [ven he did not waste 
time or breath on a jeer then. He 
knew he was fighting for his life.”’ 

Leaning forward in his chair, he was 
staring straight in front of him. 

“He fought desperately.. He knew 
what was behind him, but he hadn’t a 
chance. For a time he managed to hold 
his ground, but slowly, steadily, I got 
him closer and closer. Then’—he 
sprang to his feet and his voice rose 
to a shout—‘one push and he was 
over!” 

He stood there with flung-out arms 
and staring eyes that saw nothing but 


the vision he had conjured up. Ina 
flash she was up and facing him. She 
caught the rigid hands in hers and held 
them fast. Her face was white, but set 
and hard. 

“Ralph!” she cried. 
at me!” 

Slowly his eyes came round to her; 
then she held them as firmly as she 
held his hands. In that supreme mo- 
ment she did not fail; she fought for 
them both, for the future and all it 
might hold. 

“It was an accident,” she said slowly 
and impressively. “Don’t forget 
again. It was an accident. 


you,” 


“Ralph! Look 


that 
He de 
served to die, but he did not owe his 
death to you, but to himself.” 

He was breathing heavily like a man 
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suddenly aroused from a nightmare, 
and he looked into her eyes as though 
he were searching her soul for the 
truth. 

But she never faltered. 

“It was an accident,” she said again. 
“He slipped and fell. Your nerves are 
not right yet. They may play you 
tricks, but you can always rely upon 
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His gaze relaxed, and his face 
cleared. He drew himself up. It was 
as though she had passed on to him 
some of her own brave spirit. 

“I won’t forget again,” he said 
quietly. “It has been in my thoughts 
for so long that I get confused. I 
imagine all kinds of things. But we 
have done with it now. You are right. 
It was an accident.” 


me. You must believe what I tell you.” 


FO. 


THIRD DEGREE CONDEMNED BY LOUISIANA COURT 


HILE hearing a case which had been appealed to the supreme court 

of Louisiana, the presiding justice voiced as the opinion of himself and 

his colleagues that the “third-degree” method employed by the police in eliciting 

confessions was nothing but a survival of the “torture of the vigil’ used in 

the Middle Ages for the same purpose. The torture of the vigil, which origi- 

nated with the Italian judge, Marsigli, was an improvement over the terrible 
methods previously used to make prisoners own to having committed crimes. 

By Judge Marsigli’s system the accused person was placed between two 
jailers and was not permitted to sleep. If his eyes closed, and he seemed about 
to fall into slumber, it was the duty of the jailers to slap his face until he was 
wide awake again. Marsigli limited the length of time a prisoner might be 
subjected to this drastic treatment to forty hours. So well did the system work, 
from the standpoint of officers of the law, that an eminent jurist once remarked 
that “the torture of sleeplessness invented by Marsigli was most excellent, for 
out of a hundred martyrs exposed to it not two could endure it without be- 
coming confessors as well.” 

In the case which called forth the condemnatory remarks of the supreme court 

of Louisiana, Andrew J. Whitfield, a chauffeur, was arrested for the murder 
of Doctor Emeld Cordova, consul of Spanish Honduras, and his wife. They 
were found on a lonely road outside New Orleans; the doctor was dead, with 
two bullets in his brain, and his wife was dying. She also had been shot. The 
consul’s automobile was discovered the next day; it had been abandoned near 
a cemetery in New Orleans. 
_ Whitfield was arrested the following day in a little country town in Loui- 
siana and was taken back to New Orleans. He had had no sleep on the day 
he was captured, and all that night, and the next day, while he was traveling 
on a train, the detectives with him kept him awake. Having reached New 
Orleans, Whitfield was hurried to the superintendent’s office at police head- 
quarters and questioned all night and half of the following day. Not once 
was he permitted to close his eyes while the steady cross-examination was in 
progress. Finally, after more than forty-eight hours under the third degree, 
Whitfield was taken to a cell and left alone. He at once fell into a slumber so 
deep that it resembled unconsciousness. Throughout the ordeal the chauffeur 
had maintained that he was innocent of the crime. 
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Author of ‘‘Unseen Hands,”’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Wwitu skull crushed in, the body of Gilbert Latimer, an airplane manufacturer, is found early 
one morning beside a pond on his recently purchased estate pear Sunnymead. Sheriff Pet- 
tingill, Sergeant Barry Odell, a New York detective on sick leave, and Constable Price, who hurry 
to the scene, learn that Curry, Latimer’s chauffeur, had driven him to the railroad station the night 
before, and that an unknown man had intercepted the automobile, shouting at its occupants An 
anchor in a rowboat beside the pond has a brown stain upon it, and in the pond Odell finds the bag 
Latimer had carried with him. Upon opening it he discovers that it has been ransacked. 

It soon becomes evident that the Latimers’ servants are divided in their allegiance to their 
employers. Maggie Ruggles, Mrs. Latimer’s personal maid, Henry Eaves, the gardener, and Virgie, 
the cook, did not like Mr, Latimer, while Curry and Alfred Bangs, the butler, have only good to say 
of their master. 

Suspicion is directed toward Mrs. Latimer by the assertion of Bangs that at about nine o'clock 
the previous night, when Doris Agnew, Mrs. Latimer’s friend, had telephoned, he was unable to get 
any response from his mistress, although he had knocked several times at her door. Maggie declares 
Mrs. Latimer was asleep, but Odell believes she was not in the house, for near the scene of the 
crime he finds a bit of brown fur which matches that of Mrs. Latimer’s torn fur coat. 


CHAPTER V. to have proof that she wasn’t there at 

any other time lately before you can 

spring this, John. Taken with the but- 

)M going back upstairs and ler’s testimony, it is strong circumst: 

face her with this now!” tial evidence of her presence there, 
Sheriff Pettingill started it isn’t enough to make 

for the door, but Barry Odell against her at this stage of the game.” 


laid a quick, restraining hand upon his “Perhaps you're right,” the 


AT THE STATION. 





sleeve. admitted. ‘“She’s a smart woman, 
“And lay your trump card on the © say that for her; she may be on the point 

table at this timer’ He took the mole- of collapse, as Doctor Hale says, but 

skin coat and the fragment of fur from she was able to think straight enough to 


the hands of the excited official. “Mrs. suggest the main questions we’ve got 
Latimer doesn’t even know that the to find the answers to. She tried 


herself, do 1 


coat was torn and that telltale bit of explain one of them 

evidence left behind; why forewarn member? She said that she 

her ? She might easily claim that she think of any reason why Latim 
went out for a walk about the grounds turned from the station last night e> 
in that coat yesterday or the day before cept for something he might have for- 
and wandered down by the pond, and gotten, but you might put another con- 
that maid Maggie would go the limit struction on that. What if he’d never 
in corroborating her whether her state- intended to go to the city at all? What 
ment was true or false. You'll have if his going as far as the station was 
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just a blind and he meant all the time 
to come sneaking back?” 

“lve thought of that.’ Odell 
smiled. ‘‘The butler said he liked to 
drop in at the works when people 
weren't expecting him; that he was that 
kind; and the man’s tone suggested re- 
sentment against a spying propensity 
on the part of his master. That theory 
would account, too, for the fact that 
Latimer walked home instead of taking 
a conveyance. It’s a good two miles, 
isn’ it?” 

“Maybe a little more,” the sheriff 
replied reflectively. “He wouldn’t 
hardly take the trouble in all that cold 
and with a bag, too, just to spy on the 
servants. It looks clear enough that 
he was watching Mrs. Latimer—and 
what would she be doing down in that 
lonely place by the pond at such an 
hour except to meet somebody ?” 

“Steady, there!’ Odell cautioned him. 
“That’s all right in theory, but we'll 
have to have proof, you know, and this 
house isn’t the best place to talk things 
over. It would help if we could trace 
his movements from the time he got out 
of his car at the station last night. 
But first we ought to telephone to her 
attorneys for her.” 

“Sure. Lefferts and Crewe, she said, 
didn’t she?” The sheriff motioned to- 
ward the telephone. “Go to it, 
Barry.” 

Odell shook his head. 

“I’m not on this case, you know,” 
he reminded the other. ‘I couldn’t take 
even a minor hand in it officially; my 
place is on the metropolitan police bu- 
reau, and my sick leave expires, any- 
way, ina week. I’m sorry, for it prom- 
ises to be as nice a little problem as 
any I ever encountered in town. I’d 
like to see it through, but it isn’t pos- 
sible.” 

“Nonsense! That bullet hole you got 
through the shoulder when you caught 
‘Killer’ Jordan ain’t half healed yet ; 
you can get an extension of leave,” 
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the sheriff urged. “Of course I don’t 
say we can’t handle this by ourselves 
out here, but it looks now as if it were 
going to be some job, and Id like you 
in on it.” 

“We have a week, anyway. I'll stick 
around,” Odell promised. “It’s nearly 
eleven; thadn’t we better hear what 
Henry Eaves has got to say for him- 
self and then see what we can learn 
of Latimer’s movements last night?” 

The sheriff thumbed over the tele- 
phone book and called up the offices 
of Lefferts & Crewe in New York. 
Mr. Lefferts, he was told, was in court, 
but the junior member of the law firm, 
Foster Crewe, received the news of his 
client’s death with the proper expres- 
sions of shocked concern and promised 
to come out on the noon train. 

“Now let’s go and find Henry.” The 
sheriff locked the moleskin coat in a 
closet near one of the bookcases and 
pocketed the key together with the torn 
strip of fur. “There’s not much for a 
gardener to do around a place like thi: 
in winter time, but maybe he’s a sort 
of handy man.” 

lhey passed out through the kitchen 
and rear porch and eventually discov- 
ered the object of their search emerg- 
ing from the cow stable. He paused at 
sight of them, and, setting down the 
feed pail which he was carrying, 
stolidly awaited their approach. 

“T didn’t know Mr. Latimer kept any 
livestock, Henry,” the sheriff observed. 

“He was just starting, sir,” the man 
replied respectfully. “We have three 
prize Jerseys, but two of them are dry 
now. Would you care to see them, 
sir!’ 

He turned and led the way into the 
clean, airy, steam-heated stable and 
pointed out the three cows in their 
stalls. Save for them and a huge dog 
chained to a staple and lying on a pile 
a corner the place was 


of straw in 
empty. 
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“Mr. Latimer was planning to breed 
and raise Jerseys, sir.” 

“Didn’t he have a man to take care 
of them?” the sheriff demanded. “I 
thought you were a gardener.” 

“IT am, but I understand all about 
cattle, too, and there isn’t enough to 
do around the place yet for Mr. Lat- 
imer to have employed any more men. 
He meant to when the frost broke, of 
course.” 

The dog stirred, rattling his chain, 
and his great eyes fixed themselves 
questioningly on the newcomers. 

“Is that the watchdog ?”’ Odell asked 
suddenly. “Great Dane, isn’t he?” 

“Yes.” Henry nodded. ‘He’s kind 
of stodgy now; had his first good meal 
in I don’t know when. You can see 
how thin he is. Mr. Latimer kept him 
half starved on purpose so he’d be sav- 
age, but he wasn’t cut out to be any 
watchdog; he’s too friendly by nature.” 

As though conscious that he was the 
subject of conversation the dog raised 
his head and his tail thumped the straw 
lazily. 

The sheriff shot a meaning glance 
at his young friend and then asked: 

“Do you turn him loose at night?” 

“Yes. At least, those were Mr. Lat- 
imer’s orders, but Mrs. Latimer didn’t 
like it; it always made her nervous to 
think of him prowling about and maybe 
springing on somebody who was only 
taking a short cut across the property. 
He’s never hurt anybody yet, but you 
can’t tell what a dog will do if he’s 
kept hungry enough.” 

“How long has Mr, 
him ?” 

“Paladin? That’s his 
Latimer bought him for me to bring 
down here when he sent me on ahead 
of the rest of the staff.” Henry 
paused. “I’ve been here since just after 
Thanksgiving; the family didn’t move 
out until nearly Christmas.” 

“*Thanksgiving!’” the sheriff re- 
peated. “I thought Mr. Latimer only 


Latimer had 


name. Mr. 
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bought the place from the Hopewells 
in December.” 

“T don’t know anything about that, 
sir.” Henry shrugged his shoulders, 
“Maybe the sale wasn’t recorded till 
then, but Mr. Latimer must have had 
possession, for he took me on a few 
days before Thanksgiving, and told me 
to get ready to come out here.” 

“How did Mr. Latimer come to en- 
gage you?’’ Odell interposed for 
second time. “Through an agency? 

For an instant the man hesitated and 
then replied: 

“No, sir. He knew of me from Mrs, 
Latimer. I used to work at her old 
home in Massachusetts and he—he sent 
for me.” 

“You worked on the Fairfield place, 
at Fairfield Harbor?’ Odell demanded 
quickly. “How long?” 

“For. fifteen years, sir. left about 
five years ago and married, but my wife 
died and I rented my farm, Mrs. Lat- 
imer heard I was looking for a place 
as head gardener again and she got 
Mr. Latimer to take me on.” 

The man spoke hurriedly now and 
his eyes wandered everywhere but to 
the face of his interrogator. 

“Do the other servants know that 
you are an old employee of Mrs. Lat- 
imer ?” Odell persisted. 

“T don’t know, sir.” The man raised 
his eyes. ‘“‘Maggie has been with Mrs. 
Latimer always, but as for the others, 
I never discussed it with them that I 
remember. Curry is the only one I talk 
with now and then. I’m usually one 
to keep my business to myself.” 

Odell advanced a step or two. His 
voice was very grave as he asked: 

“Was there any reason, Henry, why 
the others shouldn’t have known?” 

The man squared his bent 
in unconscious defiance of -the 
imputation. 

“Certainly not! What reas 
there be? I never thought whet! 
they knew or not, nor that tt 
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tered. It’s none of their business where 
I worked before, and they’re none of 
them my kind.” 

“Well, Henry”’—Odell relinquished 
the topic—‘‘what do you know of last 
night’s affair ? When was the last time 
you saw Mr. Latimer alive?” 

“The last time I talked to him was 
yesterday morning before he went to 
town,” the other replied hastily and 
in evident relief. ‘He came out to 
give me some instructions about the 
cows. I saw him when he got out of the 
car at the door late yesterday after- 
noon on his return, but not to speak to 
him. That was the last time.” 

“You knew that he started for 
station again later?” 

“Yes. I was at dinner with Curry 
when he was sent for and told to have 
the car around at half past eight. When 
he’d gone I came out here to give Pala- 
din a bit of meat I’d saved for him, 
and then went to the garage and waited 
for Curry. We had a smoke together, 
and then I took him to look over some 
catalogues and he slept overnight in 
my room; the steam heat wasn’t work- 
ing right in the garage, and it was too 
cold for him to stay there.” 

“Was 

The man shook his head and a dull 
flush crept up beneath the tan on his 
weather-beaten countenance. 

“No. He should have been, but I— 
I forgot. I was busy thinking of some 
new farm machinery. I’m sure neither 
Curry nor I saw anything amiss around 
the place. Mr. Latimer must have 
changed his mind and come back very 


unexpectedly.” 


the 


Paladin loose last night?” 


all over the 
Odell contin- 
The sheriff had 
ostentatiously the 


Your duties take you 
property, don’t they?” 
ued the questioning, 
uM 1 1 : 


wandered over to 


dog. 
Th es 


Yes, sir, but only to keep an eye on 
There’s little to be 


things occasionally. 


done outdoors now.” 
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“Have you noticed any one hanging 
about in the last few days?” 

“No.” Henry hesitated again. 
“There’s a gap in the hedge here and 
there that I meant to attend to when 
spring comes, and down across a cor- 
ner of the south pasture there is a kind 
of path been worn by folks who live 
around here and who sometimes take 
a short cut through. The last owners 
didn’t mind, I guess, but Mr. Latimer 
wanted it blocked up.” 

“Have you ever seen any of the 
neighbors use that short cut?” Odell 
asked. 

“Oh, yes. I had no orders from 
Mr. Latimer to keep them out yet, and 
it’s a long way round by the road in 
this snow and ice. That Dutchman, 
Vorn, who has a duck farm just back 
here, uses it mostly, but he don’t go to 
the village very often; I’ve seen him 
perhaps four or five times, all told. 
since I came. He’s a dumb sort of 
fellow, and-hardly ever speaks.” 

The sheriff turned and laughed 
shortly as he approached them. 

“T know Chris Vorn!” he exclaimed. 
“He’s had a grouch against the world 
ever since his wife ran away and left 
him, and he certamly isn’t what you 
might call sociable. The small farm- 
ers that live back around here have 
used that short cut since I can remem- 
ber, and the Hopewells were always 
neighborly about it. Folks round here 
wouldn’t have taken kindly to having 
this city man block it up.” 

“Well”—Henry shrugged his shoul- 
ders again and for an instant a grim 
suspicion of a smile hovered about his 
rugged lips—“maybe they can keep on 
using it now.” 
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He turned to one of the stalls and 
began stroking the head of its bovine 
were 

the 


interview 
Odell te 


inmate as though the 


over. The sheriff drew 
door. 


‘You'll hold yourself in readiness to 
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appear at the inquest if you’re called,” 
he announced from the threshold. 

“I'll be ready,” Henry responded. 

“Well, what do you think of that 
customer?” the sheriff asked as they 
made their way down the drive. 
“Funny thing he forgot to turn the 
dog loose last night, of all times, wasn’t 
it?” 

“It may mean a lot or nothing.” 
Odell kicked at a lump of frozen snow 
in his path. “The most significant thing 
is that none of the other servants ex- 
cept Maggie seemed to know that he 
had been in Mrs. Latimer’s employ 
years ago; certainly Bangs wasn’t 
aware of it or he would have men- 
tioned it. There must be some reason 
why it was kept from them.” 

He stopped abruptly as they turned 
into the highroad. Sam Jenks was 
fulfilling his appointed task valiantly, 
and seemed thoroughly enjoying his 
new importance and authority. He had 
drawn his milk wagon straight across 
the road, effectually blocking it, and was 
haranguing the indignant owners of 
several small cars which were dammed 
up against it. Save for a tenacious 
group huddled together the crowd had 
scattered before the still, penetrating 
cold that had seemed to increase when 
the wind of early morning subsided. 

“Sheriff's orders!” Sam was an- 
nouncing in a loud voice. “I’m here to 
see that nobody passes, and that’s all 
there is to it! You can turn and go 
around by the other road if you’re in a 
hurry, Asa; I guess you ain’t been sent 
for yet up to the Latimers’!” 

Asa Grinnell, the village undertaker, 
growled a surly response from the 
driver’s seat of his small, somber-look- 
ing wagon and was turning the wheel 
when the sheriff hailed him. 

“Going back, Asa? Odell and I will 
ride down with you as far as Main 
Street. Sam, you can get along, too, 
now. There’s nothing more for any 
one to see up at the Latimer place 
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and nobody’ll be allowed in the house, 
Come on, Barry.” 

They squeezed themselves into the 
narrow seat beside the undertaker, and 
the latter remarked sourly: 

“Got old man Moore Ao bury out on 
the Valley Creek turnpike to-morrow 
and he ain’t even laid out yet; I been 
too busy. I wasn’t looking for the Lat- 
imer trade, anyhow; they'll likely get 
some big firm out from the city. Was 
he pretty well messed up?” 

He spoke with professional inter- 
est, and as the sheriff replied to him 
Odell sat back and mentally reviewed 
the case as it had presented itself to 
his trained mind. 

Latimer had not been liked by his 
employees, and certainly he had not 
been loved by his wife to the extent of 
any uncontrollable display of grief at 
his tragic death. What rendezvous had 
he kept there by the frozen expanse of 
that lonely pond? Had he come as a 
principal or as eavesdropper, and 
whose hand had struck him down? 

Did any of the servants know more 
than they had told? The chauffeur 
and gardener had mutually sustained 
alibis, the housemaid and cook had evi- 
dently been only too anxious to un- 
burden themselves, and Bangs’ testi- 
mony, although prompted by malice, 
appeared on the surface to be sincere 
so far as it went. The New England 
spinster Maggie, with her shrewish 
tongue and obvious devotion 
mistress, would bear further examina- 
tion, but Odell if anything 
could be wrung from her by artifice or 
surprise which would be damaging now 
that she was on her guard. 

It was Mrs. Latimer herself who 
presented the greatest problem. Frail, 
yet strong with a strength which she 
seemed to summon by sheer force of 
will, stunned and yet rallying instantly 
to the exigencies of the moment, shrink- 
ing and helpless, on the point of col- 
lapse, but composed enough to face the 


to her 


doubted 
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tragic problem squarely and try to rea- 
son it out, she was an anomaly which 
made him shake his head. 

If her husband had ill-treated -her, 
if those faint bruises upon her wrists 
had been made by his ‘hands in one 
of those fits of rage to which most of 
the servants had borne testimony, it 
was not to be wondered at that what- 
ever love she may have had for him 
at the time of their marriage had died, 
but there was no indication that she 
had been directly concerned in his death, 
and scarcely sufficient motive for a 
woman of delicate sensibilities to de- 
scend to murder, even if she possessed 
the physical strength to have struck 
that blow. Only the butler’s inability 
to obtain a response from her when he 
had knocked on the door the previous 
night and that bit of fur clinging to 
the holly tree could be construed as 
circumstantial evidence of her possible 
presence at the scene of the crime. 

Odell mentally shook himself as they 
rattled past the clustering village 
dwellings and slued along the trolley 
tracks of Main Street. Why was he 
trying to find flaws in the suppositions 
which filled his thoughts even before 
they assumed the proportions of an ac- 
tual theory? After six years’ experi- 
ence on the biggest criminal cases in 
the annals of the New York police de- 
partment was he becoming impression- 
able? 

The investigation had scarcely begun 
and not a tithe of the necessary data 
was in his hands; need he remind him- 
self like a tyro that he must preserve an 
open mind? 

Before the door of the undertaker’s 
establishment the sheriff and his friend 
alighted and made their way to the 
station. It was almost train time, but 
there were few travelers at that hour. 
The ticket agent waxed loquacious 
when he recognized the official. 

“Hear Mr. Latimer was found dead 
tp by the pond on his place to-day!” 

gC ps 
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he began in tones which penetrated to 
the farthest recesses of the waiting 
room. “Jim Snell got it from Sam 
Jenks when he came down for the con- 
stable. Is it true?” 

The sheriff nodded. 

“That’s about the size of it. Were 
you here after eight o’clock last night?” 

“No. Didn’t come round after sup- 
per; my youngest kid’s sick and the 
wife felt kind of nervous about her, 
so Hiram said he’d ’tend to the tickets 
and the telegraph as well as looking 
after the baggage. You know yourself 
that there’s precious little doing around 
here at night, especially in winter.” His 
face reddened and he added avidly: 
“Why? - Wasn’t any foul play about 
Latimer’s death, was there? Jim Snell 
said something about murder, but I 
thought it was just his talk, I haven’t 
heard tell of any strangers hanging 
around the station last night, if that’s 
what you’re getting at! Here’s Hiram 
now.” 

The lanky, sandy-haired baggage 
man had sauntered into view through 
the door of the ticket office which con- 
nected with the trunk room. He stared 
when he saw the sheriff’s head pro- 
truding through the aperture, and at 
the latter’s imperative gesture he 
turned and went hurriedly out to the 
platform where Pettingill and Odell 
met him. 

“Look here, Hiram,” the sheriff be- 
gan. “How long were you in charge 
here last night?” 

“Till six this morning. Hiram’s 
eyes bulged. ‘“What’s the matter— 
thieves? There wasn’t a soul around 
here after ten o’clock until the agent 
relieved me to-day. I been asleep in 
bed ever since and I ain’t heard any 
Everything looks all right in the 
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news. 
baggage room and—— 
“There’s been no robbery,” the sher- 
iff responded. “I just want to know 
who was around the station last night. 
What time did you take charge?” 
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“T was here at six, but the agent 
didn’t go off till seven, and then he sent 
one of his little boys down to ask me 
if I’d look after things for him for 
the evenin’. Travel was light and I 
didn’t mind. There were only two 
trains between seven and eight from the 
city and most of the commuters had 
come out earlier. There were two the 
other way, too, but nobody got off.” 

“And after eight?” 

Hiram removed his cap and scratched 
his head reflectively. 

“Well, there was the eight-twenty 
from the city, but nobody came on that 
except Mr. Farwell and old Mr. Kings- 
ley. Mr. Farwell nodded to me and 
hurried off, and I don’t wonder, for it 
was almighty cold, but Mr. Kingsley 
stopped for a little talk like he always 
does whenever he gets back from the 
city.” Hiram paused and frowned as 
though his mental processes required 
strenuous effort. “Let me see! That 
was all until that new fellow out at the 
Hopewell place, Mr. Latimer, drove 
up in his little car.” 

“What time was this?’ 

“Along about twenty minutes to nine, 
I reckon, because I was just wheeling 
out Mis’ Price’s sister’s trunk, that was 
going to Brooklyn on the eight-fifty 
The car went kiting away and left Mr. 
Latimer on the platform.” 

“Did he say anything to you? How 
did he seem?” the sheriff asked impa- 
tiently. 

“Why?  What’s he been doing?” 
Hiram demanded in his turn. “T never 
did like him since he first come, order- 
ing folks around as if they was dirt. 
That may go in the city, but out here 
a man’s as good as the next one! | 
didn’t pay any ’tention to him till he 
came up and asked me if the train was 
on time; I told him it wasn’t no lim- 
ited, and they didn’t usually wire on 
ahead unless there’d been a washout!” 

He guffawed at his own witticism, 
but the sheriff broke in sharply: 
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“Why didn’t he take the train?” 

“Didn’t he?” Hiram stared. “T was 
busy loading on that trunk so I didn’t 
notice. He wasn’t here after the train 
left, I know. Maybe he went off with 
the other fellow.” 

“What other fellow?” The sheriff 
almost bellowed the question. 

Hiram’s jaw dropped for a minute. 
Then he replied: 

“T don’t know who it was; didn’t no- 
tice him particular. It was after Mr, 
Latimer had spoke to me and I’d walked 
away from him that I saw a fellow 
come out from behind the baggage 
truck where he must have been loafing, 
and go up to him. The last I saw of 
either of them they were talking to- 
gether.” 

“What did the man look like? It’s 
a pity you couldn’t have kept your eyes 
open!” The sheriff fumed. “Don't 
you remember anything about him at 
all?” 

The 
tively. 

“There wasn’t nothing about him to 
remember!” he said defensively. “He 
was dressed up in city clothes—dark 
overcoat and derby hat—and he seemed 
to be just middling height. 1 didn’ 
see his face, but he seemed to know 
Mr. Latimer all right. He called him 
by name. Seems to me there was one 
thing I sort of recollect, though ; he had 
a nasty kind of a cough!” 


baggageman spat  contempla- 


CHAPTER VI. 


rHE VOICE THE DOORWAY 


[J NABLE to elicit any further infor- 

mation from the wondering bag- 
gageman, the sheriff and Odell left him 
to be enlightened by the ticket agent 
as to the cause of their interrogation, 
and, passing between the gaping groups 
in the waiting room of the station, 
started up the street in the direction of 
the county jail. 


FROM 
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“T’'ll send a deputy up to the Latimer 
place now for the bag we left under 
the couch and for that fur coat,” the 
sheriff announced. “He can jam the 
coat in the bag, I guess, and get it out 
of the house without the butler or any 
one seeing him. We'll go back there 
later, Barry, after the lawyer comes. 
I want to get a line on Latimer from 
him, but in the meantime I’ve got to 
see the district attorney.” 

“In that case” —Odell stopped—‘‘sup- 
pose I look around a bit by myself for 
atime? It may be that I can pick up 
the trail from the station last night. 
We haven’t got much to go on; a man 
of average height, in average clothes, 
with a cough!” 

“He was a stranger, though,” the 
sheriff remarked. ‘There aren’t many 
around here in winter time. Somebody 
else must have seen him if he hung 
around.” 

“It doesn’t necessarily follow that he 
was a stranger because that Hiram can’t 
identify him.” Odell shook his head. 
“He merely said that he didn’t notice 
him particularly. The fact that the 
man was a stranger might have pene- 
trated even his dull consciousness and 
aroused his curiosity, but if there had 
been something vaguely familiar about 
him his presence would have been less 
likely to impress the baggageman.” 

“That’s too deep for me!” The sher- 
iff laughed. “Go at it your own way, 
though, Barry; I’m mighty glad of your 
help. I'll meet you at the house for 
dinner and we'll go up to the Latimer 
place again together.” 

Odell retraced his steps to the station 
and from there started back up Main 
Street in the direction which Latimer 
must have taken on the previous night, 
Studying the solid phalanx of 
Ironts on either side and mentally ori- 
enting himself. During the fortnight 
of sick leave in which he had been the 
guest of his old friend Sheriff Pettin- 
gill he had come to know this curious 
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little village from the standpoint of a 
mere sojourner, but now he regarded 
it with professional interest. 

Originally a settlement which dated 
back to Colonial days, it had become the 
local trade center and county seat, and 
in later years the bucolic charm of the 
surrounding hills had been discovered 
by an opulent class of former city 
dwellers. Large and more or less pre- 
tentious estates had swallowed up many 
of the smaller farms, and a smart coun- 
try-club set had sprung up mushroom- 
like among the staid older inhabitants. 

The village of Sunnymead itself, 
however, had evidently changed very 
little. A garage or two, an ornate link 
of the chain of suburban drug stores, a 
motion-picture theater and an Italian 
importer of fruits and condiments 
marked the only spots of invasion; the 
rest of Main Street valiantly main- 
tained its array of modest, mildly pro- 
gressive shops, and tonsorial and bil-— 
liard parlors. 

Only the latter would have been open 
in the evenings during that season of 
the year, Odell decided, as he paused 
before the first one from the station. 
The proprietor, a fat, jolly looking in- 
dividual, was sweeping off the steps. 
He looked up with a friendly nod. 
“Right cold, ain’t it?” he observed. 
Fellow come in here a while ago and 
said Latimer had been killed and you 
was up there with the constable. I only 
knew him by sight, but it was sure 
a sudden taking off. How’d it hap- 
pen?” 

“We don’t know yet,” Odell replied 
frankly. ‘He went down to the sta- 
tion last night for the eighty-fifty train, 
I don’t suppose you 
saw him pass by on his way home?” 

The fat man nodded again in naive 
triumph. 

“That’s just what I did do!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘A crowd of the fellows had 
been in here playing, and between their 
smoking and the stove pipe not work- 
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ing right, you couldn’t draw a breath! 
I opened the door to let in a little fresh 
air. I remembered that the eight-fifty 
was almost due, so I stood there wait- 
ing for it to come in. Mr. Latimer 
passed, walking real quick and slap- 
ping his feet down on the sidewalk 
like he was mad or excited about some- 
thing. He never looked up. I remem- 
ber thinking that he must have just 
got in from the city because he was 
carrying a bag, but there hadn’t been 
no train since the eight-twenty, and I 
wondered what he’d been hanging 
around the station in the cold for all 
that time. Then one of the fellows 
hollered about the draft and I shut the 
door just as the eight-fifty pulled up 
at the station.” 

“Was Mr. Latimer alone?” 

“Sure he was. The whole street was 
deserted as far as I could see; it was 
too cold for folks to be out unless they 
had to. Who do you s’pose killed him? 
We ain’t had any excitement like that 
around here since the post office was 
broke into!” 

Odell disclaimed any prescience as 
to how the mystery would turn out, 
and continued on up the street. What 
had become of the other man with 
whom Latimer had talked at the sta- 
tion? Had he taken the eight-fifty 
back to town, or skulked behind the 
other those two bleak miles to Willow 
Brook and done him to death there by 
the pond? 

The detective stopped here and there 
and chatted with the drug-store clerk, 
a garage man, and bluff, hearty William 
McMahon, who ran the hotel, but no- 
where did he glean any further infor- 
mation. Since he passed the billiard 
parlor Latimer had been seen by no 
one whom Odell could discover, and 
his erstwhile companion at the station 
had apparently vanished into thin air. 

As he left the hotel he heard the 
whistle of the noon train from the 
city. A few minutes later a jitney bus 
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passed him in reckless haste and rat- 
tled out along the road which led in 
the direction of Willow Brook, which 
the natives still spoke of as “the Hope- 
well place.” Odell caught a glimpse in 
its swaying interior of a sleek but trou- 
bled white face with huge tortoise- 
rimmed glasses above the upturned fur 
collar of an overcoat and concluded 
that Mrs. Latimer’s legal adviser had 
arrived upon the scene. 

He found the sheriff awaiting him in 
his pleasant white house set back in 
a grove of gaunt maples. The steam- 
ing mid-day dinner was already on 
the table. Mrs. Pettingill was a plump, 
smiling littke woman with sufficient tact 
to minister to their appetites before she 
gave voice to her curiosity. Odell de- 
tailed for her edification such facts in 
the case as were already common talk 
in the village. 

“T suppose it’s no use to ask you if 
you’ve found out anything!” she re- 
marked when he had finished. “John 
is always as closemouthed as a clam 
when anything’s been happening around 
here, but we don’t often have murders, 
thank goodness! It don’t seem right 
for that poor woman to be up there all 
alone with just the hired help at a time 
like this, but I’d be the last person she'd 
let be neighborly, on account of John; 
she’d think I was there to spy on all of 
them.” 

Odell remembered a chance bit of 
gossip he had heard earlier and re- 
marked: 

“T understand that some of the fam- 
ilies about have called on Mrs, Lat- 
imer; perhaps they'll go to her now. 
I don’t believe she wants to see any 
one, though. Who were they—do you 
know, Mrs. Pettingill?” 

“The Presbyterian minister was one; 
she went to church there once or twice 
when she first came, but she hasn't 
been since he called. Then there were 
the Wagners, that keep that depart- 
ment store in. Brooklyn, and have been 
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trying so hard to get in with the hunt- 
ing and country-club people, and Mrs. 
Weed, who always calls on new folks 
when they move out here.” Mrs. Pet- 
tingill cut a generous second helping of 
pie and passed it to their guest. “That's 
all I’ve heard about. The town people 
think the Latimers are a little too rich 
and fashionable to travel with them, I 
guess, and the country-club set were 
kind of holding off.” 

“Why ?” asked Odell. “I understand 
that Latimer was a wealthy manufac- 
turer.” 

“Oh, well, it isn’t only the money,” 
she commented shrewdly. “I guess 
they were waiting to see what sort of 
folks they entertained, and it did look 
sort of funny, their not having a big 
house party down over Christmas, like 
most of the others did; but I s’pose they 
weren't settled yet.” 

“Do any of them—the country-club 
people—live near the Latimers ?” 

“Only Montgomery Robbins, the 
broker. There’s just him and his wife. 
They have that great big place this side 
of Mrs. Vail’s cottage. The Prestons’ 
is on the other side, but it is closed 
for the winter; they’re the only estates 
owned by society people between the 
village and the Latimers’, Some com- 
muters who don’t go in for the country- 
club sports have built nice all-year 
bungalows, though. Mr. Farwell’s is 
just across the road from Mrs. Vail’s, 
and the Ruyterdahl’s beyond.” 

“What is 


place ?” 


opposite the Latimer 
Odell made a tentative move 
to rise as the sheriff glanced meaningly 
at the clock. “I didn’t notice particu- 
arly, but I don’t think I saw any house 
near.” 

“You didn’t.” Mrs. Pettingill pushed 
“That land is all part 
of the old Beauregard farm and ex- 


back her chair. 


tends for two miles or more beyond, be- 
fore you come to the remains of the 
house; it was destroyed by fire years 
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ago. Mind you boys aren’t late for 
supper !” 

{n the sheriff’s own little car the 
two returned to the Latimer place. On 
the way Odell mentally located each 
home of which Mrs. Pettingill had told 
him. The Montgomery Robbins resi- 
dence was a pretentious affair set on a 
rise of ground in a stiff, formal gar- 
den; Mrs. Vail’s humble cottage snug- 
gled almost apologetically between its 
tall, ornate iron palings and the squat, 
substantial stone fence of the Prestons’ 
more conservative estate on the other 
side. Across the way a small, wide- 
verandaed concrete bungalow stood be- 
hind a trim hedge of box. Odell re- 
called that it belonged to one of those 
whom Mrs. Pettingill designated as a 
“commuter.” 

The baggageman had spoken of a Mr. 
Farwell as being one of the two men 
who came out on the eight-twenty train 
from the city on the previous night, 
but he had hurried home, while it had 
been the other, Kingsley, who stopped 
for a few words of greeting. Odell 
determined, if other clews failed, to in- 
terview both these gentlemen. 

Bangs admitted them in answer to 
their ring. There was an air of such 
conscious mystery in his manner that 
the sheriff halted him on the way to 
announce their arrival. 

“What’s up now?’ he demanded. 
“Has anything new developed since we 
were here this morning ?’ 

“I’m sure it’s not for me to say, 
sir.” The butler pursed his lips 
smugly. “It was you brought in Mr. 
Latimer’s bag, and your man that called 
later must have taken it away with 
him, for it’s not to be found. Mr. 
Crewe says that some papers are miss- 
ing that he knows to have been in Mr. 
Latimer’s possession yesterday ; at least, 
that’s what I gathered, sir. I'll tell Mr. 
Crewe you are here.” 

He ushered them into a dim, widely 
spaced drawing-room in which solid but 
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delicately lined pieces of old mahog- 
any were grouped, and on the hearth at 
the farther end of which a bed of red 
coals glowed in the grate. 

“Did you examine the bag again 
when your man brought it down to 
your office?” Odell asked when he and 
the sheriff were alone. 

The other nodded. 

“There wasn’t a bit of paper in it; 
nothing but toilet articles and a change 
of linen,” he replied. “I looked care- 
fully over the handful of papers we 
took from his pocket. I have them here 
with me if the lawyer wants to exam- 
ine them. I couldn’t see that they could 
have had any bearing on the murder.” 

The door opened again and Mr. 
Crewe entered. Odell’s surmise of the 
morning was correct. He recognized 
at a glance the man he had seen in the 
jitney driving at such a furious rate 
from the station. 

“Gentlemen, this is a horrible affair!” 
The newcomer advanced, nervously fin- 
gering the broad black ribbon from 
which his tortoise-rimmed glasses were 
suspended ; his near-sighted brown eyes 
turned questioningly from one to the 
other of them. He was a _ well- 
groomed, rather pedantic-appearing in- 
dividual of approximately forty, and 
his countenance still bore traces of 
shock. ‘May I ask which one of you is 
the sheriff ?” 

“Tam, Mr. Crewe.” Pettingill stepped 
forward and the other bowed. “This 
is Sergeant Odell, of the homicide bu- 
reau of New York. He is not officially 
connected with this investigation, of 
course, but he happens to be visiting 
me and has naturally taken an interest 
in the case.” 

“T am glad to know you,” Mr. Crewe 
said gravely. “My partner and I have 
been Mr. Latimer’s legal advisers for 
some years, and we are now Mrs. Lat- 
imer’s. We shall be glad to codperate 
with you in every possible way. You 
will understand what an inexpressible 
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shock the news of this affair has been 
to us both. Have you—have you made 
any definite progress?” 

“We have had little to go upon.” 
The sheriff spoke evasively. “I have 
called now to learn what details you 
can give me of Mr. Latimer’s personal 
affairs. Practically nothing is known 
of him out here, except that he is re- 
puted to have been a wealthy manufac- 
turer.” 

“Wealthy?” The attorney raised 
his eyebrows. “That is a term which 
is subject to qualification in these days 
of colossal fortunes, sheriff. Mr. Lat- 
imer made tremendous financial strides 
during the late war, of course, but since 
then there has been a natural reaction 
and I should not say that his factories 
had been running to more than half 
their capacity. This spring, however, 
he had planned to put out on the mar- 
ket a new and practical commercial 
plane, of which I believe Mrs. Latimer 
has told you, and he had put most of 
his available capital into the venture, 
at the same time shutting down upon 
his output of other models, so that his 
income has been nil for the past few 
months.” 

“What, in round figures, would you 
say is the value of the estate, Mr. 
Crewe?” the sheriff asked. 

“That is a difficult question to an- 
swer.” The attorney motioned to two 
chairs, and, dropping into a_ third, 
crossed one immaculately creased trou- 
ser leg over the other. “The controlling 
stock in which Mr. Latimer stood pos- 
sessed in his corporation at the mo- 
ment of his death is worth approxi- 
mately half a million dollars. If this 
new project proves successful it will 
advance, of course, and if unsuccess- 
ful, proportionately decrease. He had 
drawing accounts in several banks; un- 
til they are balanced no estimation can 
be made.” 

“He had no other holdings ?” 

“None of which we are aware ex- 
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cept this estate,” the attorney responded 
cautiously. 

“To your knowledge, did Mr. Lat- 
imer leave a will?” 

“Mr. Lefferts, my senior, executed 
one for him at the time of his mar- 
riage, but you will comprehend that I 
could not divulge its contents if I were 
cognizant of it until the proper time.” 
Mr. Crewe drew himself up slightly. 

“Naturally!” Odell interposed, with 
his boyishly genial smile. “TI hope, sir, 
that you won’t mind my asking a ques- 
tion or two with the sheirff’s author- 
ity?” 

Mr. Crewe bowed again. 

“Of course the court records of the 
States of New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, as well as those of New York, will 
furnish us with data on any possible 
lawsuits in which Mr. Latimer may 
have been involved of late, but you 
will be breaking no professional confi- 
dences and saving us much valuable 
time by telling us if there were any 
such cases.” Odell paused, but as the 
other did not speak he went on: “We 
know that there were strikes and other 
troubles at both Mr. Latimer’s plants, 
and we have also learned that he was 
a man of a decidedly belligerent tem- 
perament.” 

The attorney started inadvertently. 

“I would scarcely subscribe to that,” 
he disclaimed. ‘He was a very domi- 
nant character and upon his 
rights, as he had every reason to do. 
Since the day of its incorporation the 
Latimer Airplane Company has been 
involved in no legal controversy; I can 
assure you of that.” 

“And Mr. Latimer 
Odell persisted. 

There was a pause, 
Crewe replied firmly: 

“No legal proceedings 
have been taken against 


stood 


personally ?” 


and then Mr. 
of 
him.” 

Odell smiled to himself. That pause 
had been too suggestive to be over- 
looked, 


any nature 
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“Mr. Crewe, you said that you would 
be glad to cooperate with us in this 
investigation in any possible way. I 
am sure the sheriff appreciates the deli- 
cacy of your position under the circum- 
stances, but you will readily grasp the 
fact that a too conservative attitude on 
your part will lead us to infer that 
there is something to conceal which, 
although you may be convinced has no 
bearing on the murder, may prove to 
be an important factor in the case. 
Suppose I put the question in another 
way. Has Mr. Latimer brought suit 
against any one for any cause what- 
soever? Has he called upon the law 
to protect him in any way?” 

Mr. Crewe’s face reddened with of- 
fended dignity. 

“He has not, sir!” 

“We know that he had made en- 
emies; Mrs. Latimer has told us that 
he has been threatened more than 
once.” Odell spoke still quietly but 
with a note of determination. ‘Has he 
spoken of bringing suit, or having any 
one placed under bonds to keep the 
peace °” 

“Mr. Latimer has—er—anathema- 
tized the disturbing element in his fac- 
tories, and mentioned cranks and de- 
luded would-be inventors from time to 
time.” Mr. Crewe had regained his 
surface urbanity of manner and he re- 
plied with a simulation of candor. “His 
industry was of a nature to bring him 
into contact with such individuals, and 
in moments of exasperation he may 
have uttered assertions which he had 
really no intention of carrying out in 
fact. I cannot recall the name of any 
particular whom and 
himself there existed such a degree of 
mutual enmity as would have reached 
the pitch of assault with intent to kill.” 

“T can, Crewe!” <A voice, 
strong and virile, rang out, from 
y. “I’m not accusing anybody. 
The man may have been a thousand 
miles away, but how about Sun Hsu?” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SUN HSU. 


ITH a common impulse they 
turned to discover a fourth man 
standing on the threshold. He was in 
the early thirties, long, and lean, and 
lithe, and he bore himself with the well- 
poised erectness of military training, 
unmistakable even in mufti. His face 
was thin and tanned, with a hint of 
sensitiveness in the finely chiseled nos- 
trils and mobile but firmly held lips, 
and his gray eyes studied them with a 
steady, unwinking gaze. 

“Mr. Agnew!” The attorney rose 
precipitately. “TI did not know that you 
were—that you had been “ 

“T brought my sister out,” the other 
explained. “She insisted on coming as 
soon as she learned of Mr. Latimer’s 
death, and I wished to offer my services. 
I must apologize for my intrusion and 
withdraw.” 

“Just a moment!” The sheriff halted 
him. ‘Your name is Agnew?” 

The newcomer bowed. 

“Starr Agnew.” 

“I’m the sheriff of this county,” Pet- 
tingill announced. “This is an associ- 
ate of mine, Mr. Odell. I take it you’re 
a friend of the family. Any objections 
to answering a few questions ?” 

Mr. Agnew advanced with a slight 
smile. 

“And I take it that it wouldn’t do 
me much good if I had, sheriff! As a 
matter of fact, I’ll be glad to tell you 
anything I can.” 

“Now you're talking!” the sheriff ex- 
claimed approvingly, and a side glance 
at the perturbed attorney. “Naturally 
we're starting blind in an investigation 
of this kind and we’ve just been trying 
to see if the late Mr. Latimer’s lawyer, 
here, couldn’t suggest any lead. You 
spoke of Mr. Latimer’s death; did you 
learn that he had been murdered ?” 

“Not positively. I heard that he had 
been found dead out in the grounds 


here somewhere, with a wound in his 
forehead.” Agnew turned to the at- 
torney. “I say, Crewe, I’m sorry if 
I’ve interrupted a conference. If you 
and the sheriff agree I’ll wait in the 
library until you’ve finished.” 

“T have nothing of a private nature 
to discuss with the authorities relative 
to Mr. Latimer’s affairs at this time,” 
Crewe responded coldly. “The situa- 
tion is in the hands of the sheriff.” 

“Exactly,” the latter individual inter- 
posed dryly. “Mr. Agnew, you said 
you arrived with your sister. May I 
ask if she is Miss Doris Agnew?” 

“Yes!” There was surprise and a 
shade of reserve in the younger man’s 
tones. “She is with Mrs. Latimer now, 
I think. Why do you ask?” 

“Because a Miss Doris Agnew has 
been mentioned to us as one of Mrs. 
Latimer’s closest friends, and as having 
telephoned out here to her at about 
nine o’clock last evening.” 

“She did.” Mr. Agnew nodded. “I 
understand that the butler said Mrs. 
Latimer was not at home.” 

“She had retired!” the attorney in- 
terrupted hurriedly. “It was a mistake 
on the butler’s part, but a trivial one.” 

The sheriff exchanged glances with 
Odell. The latter bent forward in the 
chair which he had resumed. 

“Mr. Agnew, will you tell us, please, 
who the person is to whom you fe- 
ferred just now on erftering? The name 
sounded Chinese.” 

“It is. Perhaps it was indiscreet of 
me to mention it since Mr. Crewe had 
not seen fit to do so, but ws 

“T did not think it of sufficient im- 
portance,” the attorney interrupted 
once more, biting his lips. “Sun Hsu 
was one of the cranks who has annoyed 
Mr. Latimer with impractical inven- 
tions, sheriff. He is a young China- 
man who was educated in this coun- 
try; a university graduate, I believe. 
He had worked out some sort of the- 
ory in regard to airplanes—I know 
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nothing of such matters myself—and 
besieged Mr. Latimer for months with 
plans and specifications. Hundreds of 
such crack-brained ideas were con- 
stantly being foisted on Mr. Latimer, 
and he saw that this was as impossible 
as the rest. Later this Sun Hsu be- 
came obsessed with the notion that Mr. 
Latimer had—er—appropriated his de- 
vice, or whatever it was, and he made 
a nuisance of himself; but for some 
months now he has dropped from sight. 
Personally, I think he was slightly de- 
ranged. That is really all there was to 
the matter; he was merely one of many 
such eccentric characters with whom a 
manufacturer of any mechanical ob- 
ject is bound to come in contact.” 

The sheriff had listened carefully, 
but Odell had been watching the face 
of the latest arrival and; noted the 
doubtful expression which had deep- 
ened upon it, and now he turned once 
more to the attorney. 

“You speak of this Sun Hsu as hav- 
ing ‘made a nuisance of himself,’ Mr. 
Crewe. You must realize how impor- 
tant it is for the authorities to trace 
every possible potential enemy of Mr. 
Latimer. In what way was the China- 
man a nuisance? Did he make 
threats 7” 

“Yes, of a vague, rambling sort.” 

“Did he ever attempt violence ?” 

“Not that I am aware of.” Mr. 
Crewe stirred impatiently in his chair. 
“He hung about the factories and the 
New York offices of the corporation 
and wrote letters—the usual sort of 
thing.” 

“Were any of those letters preserved 
among Mr. Latimer’s effects, to your 
knowledge ?” 

Mr. Crewe smiled. 

“I do not imagine that Mr. Latimer 
considered them of sufficient interest or 
importance. Certainly I know of none 
so retained,” he replied. Then his man- 
ner underwent an abrupt change. “I 
understand that you have in your pos- 
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session the bag which Mr. Latimer took 


‘to the station with him last night, and 


I presume that you have also assumed 
custody of whatever valuables and pa- 
pers were found on his person when 
the body was discovered. We shall of 
course look after the widow’s interests 
in the matter of the estate, and I am 
anxious to know just what documents 
relative to Mr. Latimer’s business af- 
fairs were in his immediate possession 
at the hour of his death. Will you 
permit me to go over them, or will it 
become necessary for me to obtain an 
order to do so?” 

“You may have access to them after 
the inquest, Mr. Crewe,” the sheriff re- 
sponded. 

“But, my dear sir, it is imperative 
that I have an immediate opportunity 
to examine them!” Mr. Crewe flushed. 
“T am willing, of course, to do so in 
your presence and that of any other 
official, and they shall be left in your 
custody if you can show any valid 
claim to their retention as evidence, 
I merely wish to assure myself that a 
certain document has not been lost.” 

“Or stolen?” Odell interposed 
quietly. ‘As one of the attorneys for 
the estate, Mrs. Crewe, you may as well 
know in advance a certain matter which 
will be brought out at the inquest. 
Mr. Latimer’s bag had been ransacked 
and thrown into the brook.” 

Starr Agnew uttered a low, surprised 
exclamation and the lawyer gripped the 
arms of his chair. 

“You are certain of this?” the latter 
gasped. 

“Yes. A hole had been chopped in 
the frozen surface of the brook, and 
this led to the discovery of the bag. Its 
contents showed plainly that it had 
been subjected to a hasty search. What 
leads you to the conclusion that the 
document you mention must have been 
either in the bag or upon the body?” 

“The process of elimination, but I 
do not say that Mr. Latimer ‘must’ have 
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had it with him; I consider it possible, 
since I have been unable to discover 
it among the papers in his desk or safe 
here, and I was under the impression 
that he brought it out with him from 
town yesterday.” There was a dry 
note of renewed caution in Mr. Crewe’s 
tones. “Were there any documents in 
the bag when it was found?” 

He addressed the sheriff, and the 
latter shook his head 

“No. Only clothing and toilet arti- 
cles. However, I have here with me 
the letters and memoranda which I re- 
moved from the body, together with a 
list of the other belongings which are 
in the coroner’s charge. I brought the 
papers in order to ask Mrs. Latimer a 
few questions concerning them, pro- 
vided she were able to be interviewed.” 

From one of his own capacious pock- 
ets he. produced a large manilla en- 
velope, from which he took several 
smiller ones and a note book and check 
book. The envelopes had all evidently 
been sent through the mails and their 
tops slit, while upon the backs of one 
or two figures and other memoranda 
had been scrawled in bold, black char- 
acters. 

He handed them without comment to 
the attorney, while Starr Agnew 
started forward in his chair with a 
swift, involuntary movement and then 
settled back again. 

Mr. Crewe glanced hastily through 
them and handed them back impatiently. 

“The document is not here! You 
certain that these are all that 
you found ?” 

“Quite.” Sheriff Pettingill drew 
from another pocket a typewritten list 
and read conscientiously: “ ‘Pearl and 
platinum stick pin, platinum watch with 
gold fob, gold key ring, wallet contain- 
ing one hundred and 
platinum and gold cigar case a 
box, and three dollars and sixty cents 
in silver.’ You'll notice among those 
envelopes Mr. Latimer’s commutation 
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ticket, and there is also upon one of 
his fingers a gold ring which we were 
unable to remove, but the coroner will 
do so, It is pretty conclusive from this 
that robbery wasn’t the motive for the 
crime; that is, any ordinary robbery. 
What was that document you are so 
anxious about, Mr. Crewe?” 

The attorney hesitated, and it seemed 
that he avoided the gaze of Mr. Ag- 
new as well as that of the sheriff and 
Odell. 

“It was quite large,” he said at 
length, slowly and very deliberately. 
“Several typed sheets bound in a light- 
blue cover and folded across once, as 
I remember. It would scarcely have 
fitted into that envelope in which you 
inclosed all the others, sheriff, and Mr. 
Latimer would have been unlikely to 
carry it in one of his pockets; that 
was why I thought it might have been 
in his bag. You are sure that the lin- 
ing is not loose?” 

Sheriff Pettingill ignored the 
tion. 

“Look here, Mr. Crewe!” he said 
sternly. “I didn’t ask you what that 
paper looked like; I asked you what it 


ques- 


was!” 

“T should be very glad to tell you, 
sheriff, if I knew myself!” The attor- 
ney shrugged his shoulders, but he sat 
well back in his chair as though all at 
once he found the reflected glow from 
the coals upon the hearth to be discon- 
certing. ‘I have described it to you as 
well and as fully as I am able.” 

The sheriff stared at him. 

“Tf you don’t know the nature of it 
why are you so anxious to find: out 
whether it has disappeared or not?” he 
demanded. 

“Because Mr. Latimer called at our 
offices yesterday afternoon and he had 
that document, with others, in his brief 
case. I caught a glimpse of it w! 
he opened the case to remove a 
tract which he wished to leave with us, 
and he mentioned its importance in a 
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general way without disclosing its na- 
ture.” Mr. Crewe paused and then 
added: ‘‘When he left he said that he 
was going immediately to his train, and 
as it was after four o’clock then I sup- 
pose that he did so, if he reached here 
at half past five. I really know noth- 
ing more about it.” 

“What did he say about that docu- 
ment?’ The sheriff brought his 
clenched hand down upon the arm of 
his chair. At the sound of the impact 
Mr. Crewe straightened, and, setting 
his glasses firmly upon his aquiline nose, 
he stared haughtily at the bucolic offi- 
cial, 

“Really, I do not remember,” he re- 
plied with deliberate intent. “I gath- 
ered merely that it had some connection 
with work then in progress in his fac- 
tories; I cannot recall his exact words, 
as my attention was fixed upon the con- 
tract.” 

The sheriff opened his lips for a 
heated rejoinder, but Odell quickly 
forestalled him. 

“No doubt it is in the house some- 
where; you can scarcely have had time 
for an exhaustive search,” he said 
smoothly. “To return to the affair of 
Sun Hsu—can you tell us where he 
first approached Mr. Latimer with his 
invention 7” 

“T cannot, sir!” the attorney retorted. 
“I heard nothing of the matter until 
Mr. Latimer complained that the fellow 
was annoying him.” 

“When did you first hear of this an- 
noyance ?” 

“About March of last year, when Mr. 
and Mrs, Latimer returned from their 
honeymoon, I think. I cannot be more 
definite because, as I have said, cranks 
were continually subjecting Mr. Lat- 
mer to petty persecution of one sort 
or another.” Mr. Crewe spoke with 
cold distaste and boredom. “He spoke 
of the fellow from time to time there- 
after in terms of—er—irritation until 
some time during the late summer. I 
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do not know when the man ceased to 
annoy Mr. Latimer; I simply do not 
recall hearing his name mentioned since 
that period.” 

The sheriff would have spoken again, 
but Odell darted a warning glance at 
him and rose. 

“Very well, Mr. Crewe. We will not 
detain you any longer. It is unneces- 
sary, of course, to remind you that un- 
der the circumstances nothing—no pa- 
pers or documents of any character— 
may be removed from the premises ex- 
cept by special permission from the 
local authorities. Does any one besides 
yourself know the combination of Mr, 
Latimer’s safe here?” 

“T really couldn’t say.” Mr. Crewe 

had also risen, and now he moved to- 
ward the door. “Mr. Latimer gave it 
to both my partner and myself in the 
event of an emergency.” 
““An emergency?’” QOdell’s repeti- 
tion of the last two words with an in- 
terrogatory inflection halted the attor- 
ney on the threshold. 

“Tf he were unavoidably detained on 
one of his business trips and some docu- 
ment were needed before his return,” 
the other explained. ‘Mrs. Latimer 
was unacquainted with the details of his 
manu facturing and would 
therefore not have known what was re- 
quired. I shall remain here until time 
for the six o’clock train back to town; 
if I can be of any further service to 
you I trust that you will let me know.” 

He bowed and, turning, crossed the 
hall to the library and closed the door 
after him with a subdued but emphatic 
thud. 

“Pompous ass!” muttered Mr. Ag- 
new; then addressing the sheriff he 
asked in a scarcely louder tone: “How 
is Mrs. Latimer? I haven’t dared in- 
quire about her yet. Gad, it must have 
been a terrific shock to her.” 

“She was bearing it quite calmly 
when I interviewed her this morning, an 
hour or two after the discovery of the 
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body,” the sheriff responded. ‘How 
did you and your sister learn of the 
murder, Mr. Agnew? There could 
scarcely have been time for the news 
to have appeared in the city papers.”’ 

“Tt reached us by underground chan- 
nels, I might say.” Agnew’s lips curved 
for an instant in a half smile. “The 
butler here, Bangs, is interested in my 
sister’s maid and he could not resist 
telephoning to her. Of course she told 
my sister at once, and Doris surnmoned 
me from my office and insisted that I 
bring her out immediately. Mrs. Lat- 
imer is one of her closest friends, and 
she could not leave her alone in her 
trouble.” 

“You have known Mrs. Latimer for 
several years, have you not?” Odell 
asked. “Her maid tells us that your 
family had a country place near her 
old home in Massachusetts.” 

“Yes.”’ Agnew’s reply was brief, but 
he eyed his questioner candidly. “We 
have known Mrs. Latimer for—let me 
see—for seven years.” 

“And Mr. Latimer ?” 

“Oh, I met him in England in six- 
teen. He was negotiating to sell bat- 
tle planes to the British government and 
I was in training with the R. F. C. I 
couldn’t wait for us to get started over 
here.” 

“You’re an aviator, then?’ Odell felt 
a sudden quickening of interest. 

“Instructor.” The other shrugged 
his shoulders. “I was a bit old for 
the game, you know; twenty-seven 
then. But you want to about 
Latimer! I thought him a capital fel- 
low, and when I met him again in New 
York we renewed our acquaintanceship 
and I brought him ’round to the house.”’ 

“It was at your home that he met 
Miss Fairfield?” 

“Yes. Shocking thing, that he should 
have been killed like this! I 
it’s no good asking if you’ve any idea 
who did it?” 

“Tell us what you know of this Sun 


know 


suppose 


Hsu,” Odell countered, with one of his 
swift smiles. 

“Nothing very much. I was wait- 
ing outside in the hall there for Bangs 
to return and tell me if there were any- 
thing I could do for Mrs. Latimer, 
when I heard Crewe say he couldn’t re- 
call the name of any one who hated 
Latimer enough to kill him. I sud- 
denly remembered about that crazy 
young Chinese inventor and butted in. 
It was unpardonable, of course, but I 
was so interested it took me off my 
feet.” 

“How did you hear about him first?” 

“From Latimer himself. That must 
have been about a year and a half ago 
I can’t go into the details of his scheme 
now, but if it had been practicable it 
would have revolutionized flying then; 
made it as common as taxi-ing! It 
would have enabled a plane to rise 
straight up like a rocket and make a 
landing on any spot of its size, without 
a foot to spare. He had Latimer going 
for a while, too, but after a time he 
must have dropped it—Latimer, I mean 
—for I didn’t hear anything more about 
it until Sun Hsu began to threaten him, 
and claimed that he had stolen the in- 
vention. Sheer rot, of course, but he 
seemed more in earnest and _ conse- 
quently more dangerous than the aver- 
age crank. You never can tell about 
our cousins from the Far East. You 
can educate them in Occidental ways 
all you please, but in moments of real 
stress they’ll revert to the days and 
customs of Aheir ancestors, and then 
it is as well to look out.” 

“Did you ever see Sun Hsu? 
inquired. 

“Once last spring when he was try- 
ing to gain admittance to Latimer’s of- 
fice. He’s not a bad-looking chap; 
rather taller than the average Chinese; 
and if it weren’t for that upward quirk 
of his eyes at the corners he might pass 
for a sallow European; spoke with not 
a trace of an accent, I remember.” 
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Agnew paused. “Latimer had told me 
about the fellow hounding him. I 
warned him to be careful, but he only 
laughed at me. I went West last sum- 
mer, and when I returned I asked Lati- 
mer about Sun Hsu one day and he 
said he heard the chap had gone back 
to China. I don’t know why I should 
have thought of him just now except 
that hearing the way Latimer had died 
recalled one of his picturesque threats 
to my mind.” 

“What was it?” Odell asked quickly. 

“Oh, just nonsense, of course.” Ag- 
new looked somewhat uncomfortable. 
“It was a poetic little intimation that 
he would pierce the walls of the brain 
which had stolen his invention, that the 
Sun God might pluck it forth and re- 
turn it to his own keeping.” 

Odell and the sheriff gazed at each 
other. Before them both arose the pic- 
ture of the morning, when Gilbert 
Latimer lay with crushed forehead pil- 
lowed against the reddened snow. 


HAPTER VIII. 
THE RED MITTEN. 


KNOCK at the door heralded the 

appearance of Bangs, with the an- 
nouncement that Miss Agnew would 
like to speak to her brother, and when 
that young man had taken his depart- 
ure from the room the sheriff observed 
reflective ly: 

“I don’t know about that, Barry, 
though it did give me a turn for a min- 
ute! If it was one laundryman that 
banged another one over the head with 
a flatiron I could get it, but not any 
of this Sun-God stuff. What do you 
think ?” 

“That our friend Crewe knows very 

il what that document is that is miss- 
ing, but for some reason he won’t ad- 
mit it, and that although Agnew may be 
shocked he isn’t more deeply 
grieved over his supposed friend’s death 
than any one else we have encountered 


any 
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so far,” Odell replied. “It’s a puzzle, 
all right, John, and nobody seems anx- 
ious to help us to solve it. If Miss 
Agnew remains here with Mrs, Latimer 
we will have an opportunity to inter- 
view her later, but I doubt if her testi- 
mony will give us any data of value, 
anyway. The man at the station who 
talked to Latimer last night is our one 
best bet if we can unearth him, but I'd 
like to go over the ground of the mur- 
der again while it is still light.” 

“Go on, then,” the sheriff acquiesced 
good-naturedly. “I’m going to pump 
Bangs some more; I may get some in- 
side information as to what took Mrs. 
Latimer down to that pond last night.” 

“Tf that suggestion is made at all, 
mind you, let it come from him and 
not from you, or you'll give the show 
away!” Odell laughed. “I won’t be 
more than an hour.” 

He slipped into his overcoat and let 
himself out the front door, going down 
the driveway to a point opposite the 
grove of willows and then cutting across 
to the pond. It lay like a shimmering 
sheet of glass beneath the lengthening 
rays of the afternoon sun, and the wind, 
which had risen once more, rustled the 
brittle twigs of the undergrowth and 
set little clouds of powdered frost eddy- 
ing about his feet. 

Silent and drear, wrapped in its win- 
try mantle, the scene was one which 
might well have been deserted by man 
for countless days. No hint remained 
of the tragedy which the morning had 
disclosed save that spattering of sin- 
ister stains near the bank. 

Odell went carefully over every foot 
of the frozen ground from the gap in 
the hedge to the clump of holly trees 
and back, but except where here and 
there a hummock had been kicked aside 
by one of the group which had sur- 
rounded the body in the morning no 
traces were discernible. For some min- 
utes he bent over the bow of the row- 
boat, on the thwart of which the anchor 
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had rested. Its outline was plain where 
it had lain imbedded in the front of 
the protracted cold spell, and all at 
once Odell stooped and looked closer. 

Surely there was the mark of some 
sharp but lighter instrument that had 
been used to pry the anchor loose! 
He had wondered at the time of its 
discovery that the anchor had not been 
frozen solidly to the thwart, but could 
have been so readily snatched up to do 
its murderous work. If it had been 
necessary to pry it loose, as these marks 
indicated, his own private surmise, 
which the dried blood upon its fluke 
in no way militated against, might prove 
to be the correct solution of one puz- 
zling detail, after all. 

Sut what instrument could have been 
so used? It could not have had a sharp 
blade like a knife, for it had been neces- 
sary to crush and scrape away the 
frozen snow in order to insert it be- 
neath the anchor, as the result showed. 
It had been heavy enough for that evi- 
dently, but not sufficiently so to break 
that jagged hole in the ice of the brook 
through which the bag had _ been 
dropped. 

Leaving the weather-worn hulk of 
the craft, Odell made his way ance more 
to the holly clump and through it to 
the shore of the brook. In which of 
three directions had the steps of the 
person who there submerged the bag 
turned afterward—to that gap in the 
hedge which led to the highroad, to 
the house itself, or back further into 
the Willow Brook estate, possibly to- 
ward the garage or other outbuildings ? 

There was no sign to guide him, and 
the fine powder of dried particles of 
frost which had swirled and drifted 
down from the thorny, low-hung 
branches of the trees would have ob- 
literated any trace of a footprint, yet 
Odell turned and wandered idly in the 
third direction, that had not heretofore 
been considered. Beyond the hollies 
the ground rose in an undulating hill 
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around the base of which the brook 
wound on its way to the pond. Odell 
followed its bank until it narrowed 
to a mere trickle whose tinkling could 
be heard beneath the thinning veil of 
ice, and finally vanished in an impene- 
trable thicket of bushes. 

His eyes swept the white, low-lying 
hills and fields broken only by the lines 
of hedgerows, and he discovered that 
he had come out far behind the stables 
and farm buildings of the estate with 
nothing before him but a faint smudge 
of smoke arising from a distant clump 
of trees which denoted the presence of 
the nearest neighbor to the south. 

The clear, frosty air brought to him 
now a new sound besides the crunching 
of the hard snow beneatlr his solitary 
feet. It was the faint quacking as of 
multitudinous ducks, and came appar- 
ently from the spot where the smoke 
arose from a chimney. His interview 
of the morning with Henry Eaves, the 
gardener, returned to Odell’s thoughts, 
and he realized that must be the dwell- 
ing of Chris Vorn, the morose duck 
farmer who occasionally used the short 
cut through the Willow Brook prop- 
erty. 

No sign of a path was visible, but to 
the left a field stretched away, larger 
than the others surrounding it. Could 
that be the south pasture of which 
Henry Eaves had spoken? There was 
a narrow, ragged gap in the hedge 
which bordered it. Odell pushed his 
way through, noting as he did so that 
the twigs were bare of frost rime. 

On the farther side a slight but un- 
mistakable depression appeared leveled 
out between the higher ridges of snow 
and winding away across a corner of 
the field toward the distant group of 
trees. Odell followed it until he came 
to the bordering hedge once more. It 
was comparatively unkempt and strag- 
gling, as though little effort had been 
made by the late owners to cultivate it 
as trimly as the others nearer the main 
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part of the estate. The subdued quack- 
ing of the ducks had become louder, 
and through the trees ahead Odell saw 
a road that was little more than a cart 
track, and the rear of a weatherbeaten, 
unpainted dwelling. 

Runways formed of sagging, rusted 
wire fencing led down to a small ice- 
coated pond which was evidently a mere 
hollow of inundated marshland, for 
tufts of brown grasses stuck up stiffly 
through the slate-colored crust. With 
its suggestion of deterioration and fail- 
ure the little farm presented the dreari- 
est aspect imaginable. 

Odell was turning back when his eye 
caught sight of something bright which 
had caught upon one of the twigs of 
the hedge just where the path led 
through the sap. It was a huge red 
woolen mitten, much worn and of ob- 
vious home manufacture, for the mis- 
shapen thumb had been badly turned, 
and unskillful attempts had been made 
to draw the torn palm together. 

While Odell stood examining it a 
door at the rear of the house opened 
creakingly and a little girl appeared, 
staggering beneath the weight of two 
pails which seemed about to pull her 
thin arms from their sockets. On a 
sudden impulse the detective thrust the 
mitten into the pocket of his overcoat, 
and, crossing the road, pushed open a 
gate and entered the yard. 

The child had approached the larger 
of the sheds from which the quacking 
of fowl emanated, but as he advanced 
she set her pails down upon the ground 
and awaited his coming stolidly. When 
he was quite close to her she raised 
her eyes gravely to his without a trace 
of shyness, and he saw that they were a 
clear, limpid gray and so large as almost 
to swallow up the pallid little face. 

“We haven’t any eggs to sell,” she 
announced primly. “The ducks ain’t 
laying hardly at all yet, and daddy 
wants to keep them for hatching.” 

Odell smiled, 
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“I haven’t come about eggs to-day,” 
he said. ‘Those are pretty heavy pails 
for you to carry, aren’t they?” 

“Nope,” she responded. “I always 
feed the ducks, but I’ve just had measles 
and I ain’t strong yet. Most every- 
body’s had it at school ; its the first time 
in my life I ever had anything the other 
kids did!” 

She spoke with distinct pride, un- 
tinged by any note of self pity. The 
unconscious pathos of it stung Odell, 
but he put the softening influence 
sternly from him. 

“Do you live here alone with your 
father?” he asked. 

“Mostly.” She turned toward 
house. “Do you want him?” 

“No.” Odell drew the mitten from 
his pocket. “I thought perhaps this 
belonged to some one in your house; 
I found it over there in the pasture.” 

“Oh!” The child pounced upon it 
with a delighted cry. “It’s daddy’s! 
I looked for it all morning, but dg 

“What is dis?’ A gruff, guttural 
voice broke in upon her childish treble, 
and a gaunt, bent-shouldered man with 
a surly, lowering gaze came around 
the corner of the nearest shed. “What 
you want?” 

“Oh, daddy, the man found your 
mitten that’s been lost all day!” the 
little girl exclaimed, holding it out to 
him. ‘Now you won’t get your hands 
all frost-bit before I can knit another 
pair!” 

The man took the mitten in silence 
and turned it over with trembling, 
clumsy hands. At length he looked 
up surlily. 

“Where you find dis?” he demanded. 

“In the Willow Brook pasture, just 
across the road ” Odell was begin- 
ning, but the other cut him short. 

“Tt ain’t mine!” he declared, thrust- 
ing it out as though in sudden resent- 
ment. “I ain’t been over there. What 
for you come here, anyway ?” 

“But it is yours, daddy!” the little 
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girl insisted, rescuing it before it 
reached QOdell’s hand. “Look, there’s 
where I mended it only yesterday!” 

“Hold your tongue!” The man 
turned on her in a low-voiced fury. 
“Always I say it, you are getting too 
fresh for your years! Do I not my 
own things know: Throw down that 
mitten and go in the house. I will 
the ducks feed. And you! You take 
yourself off!” 

He made an awkward, threatening 
gesture at Odell, but the latter merely 
smiled once more. 

“There’s nothing to get mad about, 
is there?” he asked coolly. “What’s 
the harm if you did use that short cut 
through Latimer’s place? He never 
kicked, did he?” 

The man eyed him suspiciously. 

“That short cut I have used for many 
years, but now, since the new peoples 
come, I go around by the road. What 
is it to you that you bring here that 
dirty mitten? That child, she talks 
silly; it is not mine!” 

“Well, it’s nothing to me!” 
shrugged his shoulders. 
you’ve heard the news ?” 

“Never is there news, and I want 
none of it!” the other retorted sav- 
agely. “My own business I mind, and 
other peoples better mind _ theirs! 
Peaceable I am, and I ask nothings of 
nobody but to be let alone! Get along 
with you!” 

“Then you don’t know that Latimer 
has been murdered?” Odell asked cas- 
ually, ignoring the rough command. 

“Murdered!” The man stood as 
though dazed for a moment. Then his 
chin with its bristling beard was thrust 
slowly outward as he brought his eyes 
nearer and nearer to those of Odell, 
in a gaze of incredulity in which horror 
gradually dawned. ‘What devil’s talk 
is dis?” 

“It is true, Vorn,” Odell replied 
quietly. “He was killed last night down 
by the pond. It’s a wonder you didn’t 
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see the body when you passed that 
way.” 

“Me!” The man threw up his arms 
as he retreated a step or two. In his 
threadbare short coat he looked like 
some gaunt scarecrow. “But I did not 
pass that way, I am telling you! I go 
by the village, yesp but I do not use the 
short cut! To-day I have work to do. 
I stay by my house; my little girl can 
tell you!’ How should I hear if that 
man is dead?” 

His guttural tones had risen wildly, 
but it was not that which caused Odell 
to stare at him for a moment in si- 
lence. The unconscious gesture with 
which Vorn had repudiated the sugges- 
tion of his possible presence at the 
scene of the murder had brought back 
vividly to the younger man’s mind a 
totally different picture which had been 
described to him. Could Vorn have 
been the central figure in that? 

“News usually travels fast in the 
country,” Odell responded with a 
laugh, and turned as though to go, but 
halted. “As long as that mitten isn’t 
yours, will you ask your little girl to 
give it back to me?” 

Vorn stood rubbing his ear in obvious 
perplexity and suspicion, and finally he 
demanded: 

“What you 
worn-out thing 
dropped ?’ 

“Because we’re going to find that 
tramp, and we'll need that mitten as 
evidence against him,” Odell replied 
with an assumption of candor. “I’m 
working with Sheriff Pettingill to find 
out who killed Latimer, and the man 
who dropped that mitten passed by the 
pond either in the late afternoon of 
the evening. If it was in the after- 
noon, of course, he couldn’t have known 
anything about it, for Latimer wasn't 
killed until around nine o’clock at 
night, or maybe a little later, but if he 
passed after that he couldn’t have 
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helped stumbling over the body.” 











He waited expectantly, but Vorn 
shook his head. 

“A red mitten is a red mitten,” he 
said stubbornly. ‘“‘Nothings can you 
prove by it, young feller, where every- 
body wears them. It is not mine, I 
will get it for you.” 

He turned toward the house. Odell 
frowned. The man was not as stupid 
as he appeared. Then, too, there was 
a modicum of truth in his contention. 

The early winter dusk was gather- 
ing as the house door opened once 
more and Vorn reappeared with the 
woolen mitten, which he thrust into 
Odell’s hand. 

“There! Now take yourself off! 
Not the sheriff himself has right on 
my land, for I am honest, I obey the 
law. I know nothings of the man Lati- 
mer or his death! What is it to me?” 

“You said you went to the village yes- 
terday ?” 

“In the afternoon, yes; but I go and 
come back around by the road! Plenty 
peoples tell you Chris Vorn, he is 
crank, yes! He has no friends, he 
wants that he should be let alone; but 
a liar he is not! Three, four times 
maybe this winter I have used the short 
cut, but not once in the last month; 
where I am not wanted there I do not 
go! Give the mitten to the sheriff and 
tell him that Chris Vorn says ‘May the 
devil take him?!’ ” 

Without a backward glance he 
turned and stumped into the house 
again, banging the door behind him, but 
as Odell went through the rickety lit- 
tle gate once more and crossed the road 
he felt a vague but insistent conscious- 
of eyes watching him from those 
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That the mitten was indeed Vorn’s 
Odell did not doubt, for the child’s 
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identification had been sure, and cor- 
roborated by her father’s attitude if not 
by his words. It would be a simple 
matter to prove that he had been in the 
village during the afternoon, but if he 
had used the short cut then, why had 
he denied the fact even when assured 
that no suspicion could be attached to 
him for his presence on the Latimer 
property at that time? 

Could there have been bad blood be- 
tween Latimer and himself? When he 
had flung out his arms in that wild 
gesture, the picture it recalled to Odell’s 
mind was that of the man without an 
overcoat who had leaped in front of 
Latimer’s car on the way back from 
the station late the previous afternoon, 
whom Curry, the chauffeur, had men- 
tioned. Vorn morose and excit- 
able, and according to the sheriff em- 
bittered against the world because of 


was 


a domestic tragedy. Was he also 
trifle mad? 
When Odell reached the Latime: 


house once more the sheriff was wait 
ing in his car with the engine running 
and lamps lighted. 

“Where in the world have you 
been?” the latter grumbled. “I’ve been 
down to the pond looking for you, but 
you weren't in sight! What have you 
got there 7” 

For Odell had stooped and was ex- 
amining in the rays from the lamps a 
shapeless red object which he held in 
After a moment he straight 
remarked with a_ rueful 


his hands. 
ened and 
laugh: 
“T’ve been nabbing city crooks for a 
matter of six years, John, and I had 
to come out here to be tricked by a 
farmer! You’ve an old-country saying 
about ‘getting the mitten,’ haven’t you ? 
Well, I’ve got it all right, but it’s not the 


one I had before! I’ve been buncoed!”’ 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, May 4th. 
every week, 


you will not 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is issued 
have to wait 


long for the 


continuation of this stirring serial. 
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EMEMBER when you were a kid, up in the haymow, how that red- 
headed fellow said you were scared to jump down onto the barn floor? 
And then how you said, after considerable arguing, “Is that a dare?” 

And then, when he said, “Yes,” you jumped? 

Golly, how your feet did sting, and didn’t it seem as if the top of your 
head was going to come clean off? 

Well, we always used to jump, too—got flat feet doing it. And, do you 
know, we're at it yet. Just say: “I dare you to,” and we’re right up and at it. 

Suppose this is a shameful thing to admit; a person of real character, they 
say, should, when dared, just thrust his hand into his vest, strike a Henry Clay 
“press-the-bulb-Jimmie” attitude, and side-step the issue by exclaiming in ring- 
ing tones: “I dare do all that may become a man; who dares do more is none!” 
and then adding that no one but a D. F. would take a jump like that, just to 
prove he isn’t scared. 

That’s what we should do, I suppose, in this case. Besides, they say it’s 
a mistake to print “knocks,” that it projects a thought that it is possible for 
mistakes to be made in our magazine. Well, it is possible. We’re not like 
Mrs. Czesar’s helpmate, who never even burned the bottom of a biscuit. 

But to get to the point: We have had quite a bundle of letters about a 
certain mistake which crept into your magazine. We use the word “crept” 
advisedly, for any errors or omissions that find their way into the publication, 
have to do so with all kinds of stealth, deceit, malice aforethought, et cetera, 
et cetera. Well, all of these letters, so far, have been signed with real names, 
until this morning when one came from “Votre Ami’—we’re glad he’s our 
friend, anyway. And this Votre Ami fellow, he dares us to print what he has 
written. We take his dare, just like that! Here is an exact copy of it. 

“Editor HEADQUARTERS CHAT. 

“Dear Str: Being an ardent Detective Story MaGazine fan, I naturally 
take an interest in its welfare. I am a great reader, and I find that your maga- 
zine is one of the few good ones. It isn’t my present idea to praise, but on 
the contrary, I am about to criticize one of the stories in the February 24th 
issue, namely: ‘Behind the Green Portiéres,’ by Herman Landon. 

“Here are the exerpts and pages they were taken from, as an illustration: 
Page 44: ‘Barr . . . His hands were tied at his back!’ Page 46: ‘ “Not 
much,” Barr stroked his forehead——’ Page 47: ‘Judith found it and slashed 
the ropes at his ankles and wrists!’ 

“Now what perplexes me is, how on earth can a man stroke his forehead 
with his hands tied behind his back? Perhaps Herman Landon can explain. 
I sincerely hope you will print this, because I would like to see if Dretectiv! 
Story MAGAZINE is afraid to print a knock. Probably other readers are thirk- 
ing the same thing.” 

Then let them “think” no longer. Our feet sting a trifle, and the top of 
our head is a bit unsteady, but there you are, ladies and gentlemen, and with 
no spring or false bottom, no deception to the audience. 

And talk about coincidence. In the same mail comes this, from Eliot Todd, 
of No. 703 George Street, New Haven, Connecticut, saying: 

“Say, let’s have some dope on Herman Landon. He and Johnston Mc- 
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Culley are neck to neck in the art of story-writing, in my opinion. First, 
McCulley turns out a world-beater, and then Landon comes along with one that is 
just as good. 

“T’ve got the last D. S. M. right alongside of me and haven't glanced at 
the stories yet. Whaddaya know about that! Been too busy looking up Mc- 
Culley’s pedigree. 

“This new department certainly is great for the readers, authors, and 
everybody all around. 

“Once, in a fit of non compos mentis, I tried to write a story. It ended 
in very much the same way that a bum firecracker does. 

“T read the D. S. M. through from cover to cover. My favorite authors 
are McCulley and Landon, although Bryan Irvine and Harold de Polo write 
fine short stories. I always read the Headquarters Chat first, as well as the 
other departments.” 

[Editor’s note: Todd, you're a gentleman and a scholar, and I, I mean we, 
thank you from the bottom of our heart. |] 

Again, coincidence! Hardly had we laid down these two letters, when 
Herman Landon, in the flesh, walked in. Of course, that “in-the-flesh” stuff 
is just a figure of speech: the great author was properly clothed, and all that, 
but the old boy writes such woozy yarns at times that we thought perhaps you 
might think Herman’s spirit stood before us. 

“Read this letter from Votre Ami,’ we cried. Our voice was very stern. 
But we kept the desk between us, for Herman is a huge creature. 

‘We thought, when he had finished the letter, he might say something about, 
“What are editors for but to catch such trifling errors?’ But no, after making 
a vain effort to stroke his noble brow with his hands held together behind his 
back, he said with much sadness and contriteness of spirit, that the feat was 
impos sible. ‘ 

To lighten the burden of his sorrow we handed him Todd’s letter. It 
lightened it, all right, and so much so, we thought sure he was going to insist 
that his rate be raised—it doesn’t do to praise these authors up too much—but 
before he had a chance to come through with anything like that, we kicked 
a chair over in front of a typewriter, and said these word 

“In order to square yourself with Votre Ami and, at the same time reward 
Todd, straightway, forthwith, and at once, do as the latter requests.’ 

He did. And this is the result: 

“DEAR Epitor: You have asked me to write you something about Herman 
Landon. I suppose I am as well qualified as any one for the task, for I have 
known Herman Landon for a very long time, understand him almost as well 
as he understands himself, and am one of his stanchest admirers. In other 
words, I am Herman Landon, I am writing this in the third person because 
it helps me to view my subject dispassionately and without bias, just as I would 
a Welsh rabbit or a new brand of tobacco. 

“Landon isn’t much to look at. He is tall, a bit lanky, partly bald, looks 
melancholy at times, wears shell-rimmed glasses, and speaks with an accent. 
You may have noticed it. He told me once that he acquired his English- 
sounding name by amputating two syllables, one at each end of his original name. 

“He has had a checkered career. He has been a coal heaver, a waiter, 
a bartender, an insurance solicitor, a book agent, a farm hand, and grocer’s 
delivery boy. He helped place some of the rails that make up the Santa Fe 
system. He has dealt chips at roulette tables. For ten or twelve years he 
worked on newspapers. He has been an usher in church. He has a past, 
though I hate to tell you about that. Once, in Albuquerque, New Mexico, he 
Was sent to the cooler for ten days for throwing a rotten apple at a policeman 
Who stared at him in a way Landon didn’t like. 
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“I have often told Landon that he ought to acquire some eccentricities 
for the benefit of his biographers, but he can’t see it that way. I fear no char- 
acteristic anecdotes will ever be told about him. He has a choice collection of 
foibles, however. For instance, he lacks will power. Whenever you see him, 
he has just sworn off cigarettes. He loves dogs, and part of his income from 
story-writing goes to buying lump sugar for truck horses. He reads poetry on 
the sly, and often he takes long walks through the slums. When he wants 
to read for entertainment, he chooses either a detective-mystery story or some- 
thing along the Bennett-Dreiser-Wells style. The sugar-coated and ‘whole- 
somely optimistic’ type of fiction fills him with horror. His pet abominations 
are jazz music, department stores, and people who want to make the world better, 

“Miss Rice, after reading Landon’s handwriting, said he was moderately 
affectionate, fond of pleasure, lacking in the intuitive faculty, and a lover of 
music and art. I suppose she was right. 

“Perhaps I should tell you something about his work. He began his literary 
career at the age of seven by establishing a magazine. Its circulation was 
limited to three copies, and Landon was proprietor, editor, sole contributor, and 
printer. He has been at it off and on ever since. His first short story was 
published when he was fourteen. He suspects the editor bought it because he 
saw a quality of humor in it that was entirely unconscious on Landon’s part. 

“Landon does most of his work in a small room on the top floor of a hotel 
facing Washington Square, New York. He has no working methods. When 
he is writing a novel, he usually spends three weeks on the first five chapters 
and writes the remainder in three days and nights, stopping only to drink some 
black coffee or insert a fresh ribbon in his typewriter. The other day he told 
me, in confidence, that he was busily engaged on a serial having the Gray 
Phantom as its central character. If the supply of coffee and tobacco holds 
out, I suppose the manuscript will stroll into your office one of these days. 

“Did I hear you say ‘Enough’? All right, boss. HERMAN Lanpown.” 

[Gosh! I wonder if he will ever tell us about that “past.” We just adore 
hearing about “‘pasts.”” There is this much we know about him, which he failed 
to mention—he was born in Sweden.—Ed. ] 


UNDE LONGELOISY 
EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Mason.—Yes, I do firmly believe that a detective has a high office, and 
that men of integrity and human kindness are needed for it. Old, hardened 
offenders may be handled by the rougher type of detective, but the juvenile 
offender and the young delinquent can be assisted greatly and helped to a 
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law-abiding life if he is handled by men who inspire his respect as well as 
his fear. If detectives everywhere were to take their vocations as seriously 
as judges on the bench do, the force would be one of even greater benefit to 
the world than it is. If your son has, as you say, this high ideal, he is one who 
should be welcomed and encouraged to enter the detective profession, espe- 
cially if he has the sound mind and body which all operatives need, as the first 
requisites. 

M. S. E.—Tracing stolen automobiles is one of the most difficult of jobs. 
Automobile thieves, however, are inclined to work .in circles, so to speak. If 
cars are taken from one section of a large city, it is a pretty sure thing that 
that section is being more or less systematically “worked” by automobile thieve 
A very careful watch'should be kept on garages. In outlying parts of the town, 
private garages and barns should be investigated continually. One of the tricks 
of the automobile thief is to hire storage space in some disused barn on the 
outermost rim of a settled section. If left there for a few months all trace of 
acar is apt to be lost. The thief comes along some day, pays the farmer who 
owns the barn, for the storage and is away and into another State by nightfall. 
In dealing with your patrons, insist upon their keeping a record of their tire 
numbers and their tread. Such things often assist in the recovery of stolen 
cars. In fact, if the owner were a more careful observer, it would often be 
possible for him to give such a careful description of his car that a detective 
might run it down with very little difficulty. 


Jakr.—Of course, I am interested in boys, and I like to have you young 
chaps write to me. No, J do not think that you are silly to want to be a detec 
tive. It is a worth-while and most important profession. Béing a Boy Scout i 
a fine training for the profession; it teaches you to use your eyes and your 
ears, to rely on yourself, and to be brave. You can write me as often as you like 

DreTeERMINED D,.—The Bertillon system of identification is called ‘anthro 
pometric,” from the Greek “anthropos’—man—and “imetricos’—measurement. 
The parts of the body chosen for the measurement are those least likely to 
vary—i. c., height, outstretched arms, trunk, head length, head width, cheek 
width, length of right ear, length of left foot, length of left middle finger, length 


of left little finger, length of left forearm. 


ENoutRER.—Look under the classified tabulation of businesses in your tele 
phone directory, and you will find all the important detective agencies in your 


city. 
sui ©) yee 
OOO s 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
C RYPTOGRAPHERS should be careful not to lay too much stress on 


the first half dozen or so of figures or letters that they find at the be 
_... ginning of a cipher, when checking up on the frequency of letters, pair 
initials, repeated words, et cetera, in an effort to get started on a solution 
Frequently, the first few characters have nothing whatever to do with the 
text of the cipher; they’re put in merely for a blind. Sometimes the cryp 
tographer, in analyzing a cipher, does find that a broad hint, perhaps the key 
complete, is contained, in some subtly veiled manner, in the characters that 
lead the cipher. But, if this broad hint is not apparent almost at once, it is 
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well not to waste time trying to puzzle it out; better to get right after the 
mechanical history of the cipher you’re going to solve, for the chances are 
greatly in favor of your arriving at a solution quickest and easiest by follow- 
ing the usual procedure of applying frequency tables. Of course, if you run 
across a cipher that is an exception.to the rule, then you have no recourse but 
to try to find a possible key in the first characters of the cipher you are solving, 
contains; but these exceptions are rare so far as the ordinary run of ciphers 
is concerned. 

So that you will not think that the cipher problem for this week is too 
easy, we shall give you one of these exceptions. It is from the records kept 
by the far-famed Inspector Steele. The case in which it was employed, briefly 
outlined, is as follows: 

A particularly daring housebreaker had been at work for some time; the 
city’s exclusive residential sections were not safe from being looted while he 
remained at large. The police had tried to capture him, but all the ingenuity 
and resource they could command, failed to bring him to justice. At length 
a note was received at police headquarters, signed “The Invincible House- 
breaker”; it jeered at them for their failure to effect his capture, and, in bitingly 
sarcastic phraseology, the elusive thief told them he would help them to take 
him by letting them know in advance when and where he would commit an- 
nother robbery. 

He carried out his word to the letter, but the note he sent to tell them about 
his next job was written in cipher. Here it is: 

3,539 45 79 54 75 75; 10 36 5 55 15; 39 3 70 95 27 45 42; 115 25 12 
70 15 95°20 5 75; 42 45 21 40 60, 

Inspector Steele demonstrated far more ability than “The Invincible” 
counted on, for he thought that the police would not be able to decipher his 
message before the crime was perpetrated; on this foundation he built the 
entire structure of his getting away with the crime he told the police he was 
going to commit. But the inspector upset the thief’s calculations by solving the 
cipher far sooner than it was expected he would, and he was on hand to 
capture and arrest the overconfident housebreaker. 

See if you can solve the cipher, and look for the answer and key complete 
in next Tuesday’s issue. 


The solution to the cipher in last Tuesday’s issue is: “You'll have to make 
them harder if you wish to test my ability.” It was a transposition cipher, 
containing forty-nine letters. To solve it, make seven vertical columns of the 
seven groups of letters, and read them across from left to right, top to bottom. 


THUMB PRINTS FOR PAWNBROKERS’ RECORDS 


[F every person who pawns anything is required to put his thumb prints on 
the record of the transaction kept by pawnbrokers for the police departments 
of the cities in the United States, the number of stolen articles offered to such 
dealers will be greatly decreased. Such is the opinion of the chief of police 
of Wichita, Kansas. He is eager to try out his system for trapping thieves 
when they attempt to dispose of their loot and to have other cities install it. 
It will be necessary to change the city ordinances of Wichita before the thumb 
prints can be required of those who have business relations with pawnbrokers. 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions ir 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in ‘a personal letter. 


E. R. G. S.—Persons who possess your adaptability are adapted for all 
sorts of work. Sounds indefinite, and is; but it’s a fact, nevertheless. Your 
talent is your versatility, your ability to turn that quiet efficiency of yours on 
a great many problems and many different metiers. It would take pages to 
enumerate all possible avenues for you, but I will specify one. Your type of 
person, so adaptive, so quick to catch an idea, so ready and instant of appre 
ciation and apprehension, is always especially successful as a private secretary. 


__ LizperH.—Why, Lizpeth, I can’t imagine anybody studying vocal music 
with an eye on a grand opera career. and being a stenographer at the same 
time. Do you know that preparing for grand opera means hours and hours 
of study every day? Not only with your voice, you know. You have to be 


toht - ae » + ° 
taught acting, and you are supposed to know operas by heart, even those in 
1¢ 


which you do not expect to sing. You need to know Italian perfectly, and 
French passably, and German as well. That’s rather a large order of work, 
isnt it? Your handwriting shows that you have something of the singer's 
temperament, and, for that reason, I would encourage you in your musical 
career, but better be quite, quite sure that you have the very great talent, the 
perfect health, and the superb voice demanded by the opera. The concert 
stage offers an interesting career, you know. But, if you do study for opera, 
you will find it impossible to do anything else. : : 


_. Tutsa.—Never you mind about being thirty-two. You get into touch 
ith me o Orr i i 
with some good correspondence school and begin work right away. If there 
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is a school-teacher in your town, get her—or him—to help you, and you pro- 
ceed to complete your education. You really have a splendid mind, and it 
would be a shame for it to remain long untrained. Don’t be discouraged. I 
know a man who went to college after he was fifty, became a lawyer at fifty- 
eight, and had a good practice when he was sixty-five. I don’t like the speci- 
men you inclose, at all. This man is either possessed of vicious habits or has 
some slight mental twist which is not fortunate for him or for those with 
whom he is associated. Best thing your husband can do is to let him go. 


L. K.—I don’t believe any woman is called upon to live through what 
you have and do. But there is no use in your declaring that you don’t care 
whether school keeps or not. Most of us declare that same thing a good many 
times, but we don’t mean it. We just have to go right on learning our lessons 
and shouldering our responsibilities. Those children of yours will be worth 
your while. You, with your clear and accurate mind and your ability to learn 
things easily, could become an expert bookkeeper and office woman with far 
less trouble than the majority of men. You can learn that at night school, 
after the children are in bed. And then you can take care of yourself and 
them and begin to make a bright and cheerful home for yourselves. I’m sorry 
you were afraid to write me fully. I do solemnly assure you that only I, 
myself, read, handle, and answer all this mail. Write me, send your address, 
and I'll be glad to help you in any way I can. 


R. S. E.—Those long lower loops of yours show that most of your inter- 
ests are of the earth, earthy, while that heavy pressure shows that you need 
to cultivate spiritual qualities to offset your temper and greed. 


Your wife’s rounded writing, with the softly inflated upper loop, shows 
refinement, love of music, and innate restraint. Frankly, I fear that that little 
lady must have moments in which you do not measure up to her standard of 
an ideal husband. 


W. M. W.—I think it likely that that doing of a little of everything 1s 
ihe trouble with you. It causes a fickle and dissatisfied state of mind to arise, 
which makes the careful and continued doing of any one job seem enormously 
difficult. Your writing shows the sort of a disposition which is apt to be 
successful at farming. Don’t you really think that that is the most congenial 
of your various occupations? Don’t you think that perhaps your dissatisfac- 
tion with it is due to an unfavorable location or some other circumstance? Try 
adjusting yourself to the work, but don’t make the mistake of falling into old, 
slipshod methods. Don't forget to invoke the aid of your State Agricultural 
College. I believe that there are a good many farmers who don’t half under- 
stand what assistance they can get from these colleges. 
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T. M. W.—You and your girl friend both have natures which have much 
in common. You are both practical, sensible folks, but you have quick tempers 
and are apt to appear far more cool and unfeeling than is the fact. For this 
reason, look out for squalls! That disposition to argue which you both have is 
also an element which needs to be controlled. 


MontreaL MurieLt.—Well, my dear, here’s one of those problems which 
depend wholly upon a person’s point of view. If you don’t really love your 
husband, but just “get along” with him, as so many wives unfortunately do— 
part, by all means. I do not believe that a man or woman should continue to 
live with any one, no matter how good that other person is, when there is no 
real love. But if you love your husband, for mercy’s sake don’t leave him. 
He’s one of those helpless individuals who need the care, love, and patience of 
somebody, and need it badly. Why must it be a question of leaving him or 
going to work? Why not stay with him and go to work? Keep that money 
that you earn and make him see that you are doing that because of his own 
carelessness. Such a course of action would demand consummate tact and 
tireless patience and all the love you can muster. I don’t deny that it is a 
hard job, but I believe it would pay. 


B. L.—An artist? That’s hard to answer in your case, B. L. You have 
some of that difficult “artistic temperament” which makes so much trouble in 
this world, and is also the root of half our joy and beauty—if that’s any con- 
solation to you. But I cannot find strongly marked talents. You have a love 
of color, a marked sensitiveness to impressions, and capacity for feeling many 
of the more subtle impressions of life. 


Lite Wute fr x 
TU mre otuaty Pry Oh 
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People of your type sometimes paint, especially light and airy subjects. 
Best way to settle the question is to try a course in art school—oil or water- 
color painting—not of the figure, however, for which you have not the con- 
structive or analytical eye. 

H. V—H’m. The field of the theater, eh? Well, but what do you mean 
by that? I suspect you of thinking that you would do well as an actor, but 
I do not agree with this. You haven’t true histrionic ability. Just the same, 
you are not fitted for office work. I believe that you would do well as a 
high-class demonstrator. Lots of money in that; and the talent required needs 
just that trace of dramatic sense which you have. 


D. C. C—I know you would like nursing, but I don’t believe you ought 
to take it up. You see that you use a circle for your “i” dot? People who 
do that are always a little inclined to be melancholy, and if placed in depressing 
circumstances are easily led into being morbid. You see? I don’t think that 
the atmosphere of sickrooms would be very good for you. Why not try doing 
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massage? That does not confine you too long at a time, and yet it borders upon 
your preferred profession. As to the specimen you inclosed, it is indicative 
of a nature which is strongly sensuous. People of this type are exceedingly 
unreliable, and no great improvement can be expected of them, except by the 
lapse of time. I would distrust, if I were you, any promises as to an im- 
mediate betterment. 


L. G.—You are the kind of a woman who is inclined to be greatly inter- 
ested in domestic affairs, fond of children, innately a good housekeeper, neat, 
and orderly, though not always systematic. The weakness of your character 
is your tendency to be easily bewildered by the complexities of life—and your 
weakness of will, which causes your, judgment to be faulty. As to what you 
can do, just estimate at its true worth your household efficiency and demand 
that it shall receive an adequate, substantial reward 


G. A. Fox.—The specimen you want me to analyze is.the writing of a 
person who is “fussy” and “touchy” and self-satisfied and rather indifferent to 
the rights and needs of others. I’m afraid you won't like that, but as you are 
naturally so credulous and so easily imposed upon, I suspect you, in this pres- 
ent case, of being about to run your confiding head into an exceedingly un- 
comfortable noose. You, with your good-natured indifference to detail, would 
be driven fairly mad by this person’s insistence on the importance of trifles, 
and by the disposition to nag. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XVII 
The Letter C 


HE small letter c does not have much to tell the student, except for its 
conformation to the rules of roundness and angularity. There are two 
forms of c most commonly found. 

The first is the ordinary formation, in which the beginning and ending 
strokes are more or less eliminated. This ¢ will be found in all sorts of “hands.” 
It expresses the natural good taste and good feeling which even the coarsest 
of us have; I believe that it is the exponent of that common humanity which 
is our heritage. It is a curious thing that the key of C, in music, has this fun- 
damental character—strong, basic, and full of ,life. When I’m all through 
with these lessons I am going to give you students an outline of some strange 
thoughts which [ have had in connection with these mysterious affinities of lif 
and the arts, but, for the present, we may content ourselves with saying 
this common form of c is found in high and low, in the man who can | 
write his name, and in the very cultured writing in which the letter forms are 
what is called “cryptic”; that is, in which, according to the whim of the r 
a personal sign has been manufactured, which stands for the accepted forma 
tions of the alphabet. This sort of cryptic “hand’’ is what is so interestit 
looking and so very difficult to read. 


The copy book form of 
- 


is used only by the crudest of people—by people who have not learned to think 
for themselves at all. When it is found in the writing of persons who have 
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a certain amount of culture it is a sure sign that the writer has the most un- 
interesting personality and a mind which, despite the training it has received, 
is of no real consequence. 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persens’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclese a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 


service is free. 
The “Sandy” Type 
HIS is a most difficult type to differentiate from others. It may be 
marked out with a certain degree of accuracy by the fact that, with a 
; small frame, it is angular as to bone, pale as to eye, large of hand and 
loot in proportion to size of the frame, given to premature wrinkles of the 
skin, and often marked by a deep-set and rather sly eye. 

To fix this type in the mind it is necessary to study carefully all examples 
found, especially such as can be observed with some intimacy. 

It is a type which has less virility than any of the other blond variant 
types, but it has, as a rule, an extraordinary kind of endurance. These are the 
people who “hang on forever” after all their apparently healthy neighbors have 
died off; they are the persons who cannot walk four miles, but can perform 
patiently a monotonous job that would set anybody else mad; who suffer from 
minor ailments a great deal, but escape contagion; who frequently have severe 
headaches and nearly always poor eyesight. 

_ Asa rule this variant on the blond type has little skill with the hands, but 
is clever in many ways, and is apt to be readily a linguist. 

From this type come the greatest number of degenerates, Soth men and 
women; the greatest number of mentally defective and the cowardly types of 
criminals. 

The student should not, on account of this, rashly conclude that all per- 
sons belonging to the type are tainted by such abnormalities. Many well-known 
humanitarians can be found among this group, which leans to philanthropy on 
the one hand, as to crime and selfishness on the other. 

A wandering eye, a shuffling step, a tendency to talk incessantly, personal 
uncleanliness, disorderliness, and unwarranted conceit are some of the signs of 
the sinister development of this type. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 


of charge to our readers. 
of whom they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the person you are seeking, 


notice out. 


tell us, so that we may take your 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele: 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


FRANCES She was last 
heard from in 1907, when her address was 
102 Pendry Street, Fort Worth, Texas. Her 
Path is very anxious to find her, and will be 
to any one who will be kind enough 
him RoBert A, BENEDICT, 102 Niag- 

Street, Niagara Falls, New York. 


ENEDICT, MARY 


my father, who left 
i906, Velza_ Street, 
South Caro- 


PHILIPs. I am seeking 
home on August 2Sth, 
Victor Monaghan Mill, Greenville, 
linn. Hie was last heard of in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Any one who knows his address please 
write to me, C. P., care of this magazine. 


MERRICK G. G.—When he was 

a child he was very fair, with light-blue 
eyes, and almost white hair His mother has 
not scen him since he was nine years old. He 
was cared for by the State, but was discharged 
when he was nineteen years old. He is now 
twenty-seven. His mother will be grateful for 
any news that will help her to find him. Mrs. 
ADA I., care of this magazine, 


ZTOC BW ELL, 


Dexter, 
was last 
sees this 

and 
kindly 
iated. 


ACE, FLORENCE, who lived in 
Maine, about five yea ago, and 
heard of in Augusta, If she 
she is asked to writ: de partment, 
if any one who know 3 will 
send it, th favor will appree 
Kk. F. W., care of this maga 


Eng- 
England, 
twenty years informa 
stated that he ws i he vi ity of Bo 
husetts. an) i ill be kin 
send me his : ress, I sha > most 
re 7 hi c. 


H AR RISON, E Dw ARD, 
ind, and last 


sheet 
tion 
ton, M: ne 
enol 


grateful. F. A, . care 


ibout six 
hair, 


CHARLES D.—Ilk 
s brown ey m 
and weighs hundred pound 

about thirty-six years old. Hie ha 

his forehead Ile bas been one 

about ixtecn years, and when last heard 

was in Indian Territory. lis parents are 
rying very much as to what may have 
pened to him, and any one who can 

their anxiety by giving any news of him 
earn their deepest gratitude VicTor PEMBER 
TON, 1715 South Fifth Street, Ironton, Ohio 


PEMBERTON, 
feet tall, 1 


ack, wavy 


two 


A. C.—He was last heard of in 
Maine, {in 1919, when he was chicf engineer 
of the S. S. Western Sea His home is some 
where in Kentucky. IIe is asked to write to 
C. W. Meyer, 9 Rene Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. E 
Str WART.—Over fifty years ago I was placed 
in an orphan asylum in New York City by 
a Miss Pennimen My father’s name was Stew 
art. He was a Protesta and was in the hard- 
ware business in New York. I shall be glad to 
hear from any one who may have a missing rela 
tive of my name, Evizsperu Stewart, care of 
this magazine. 


"Tuo. AS. 
in 


put 
and was 
ther’s name 


Thomas 


THERIDGE, 


When I was six years o 1 I was 
a home in New Haven, Connecticut, 
adopted at the age of seven My fa 
was supposed to be George L 
have brothers and sisters, but can 
not find them. I am_ married, but am _ very 
lonely for my own people. If any one who sees 
this can help me to find them, T shall be most 
grateful for their kindness. Mrs. Lovts_ Es- 
PETITEE, Box 523, New Milford, Connecticut 


Sc HIWARTZ, JOUN PHILIP.—Formerly of Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, and later of the U. S. army, ¢ 
noncommissioned officer for over twely 
He was last heard of in California four 
ago. Ile is between fifty-two and fifty-flve 3 
of age, tall, and weighs about one hundred and 
eighty pounds. If any of his old pals who know 
of his whereabouts should see thi or if he 
should see it himself, please write to H. F. F 
eare of this magazine 
Sr at Ve. % She was last 

1 1898, in El Paso, T 

ss, § now about 
r brother will b glad 
who can tell him wh 
whether sh is alive or dead 
to know what has become of her 
grateful for any news. R. E 
ilifornia 


7 IMME RMAN, ALBERT.—He 

cowboy on a ranch. He is ¢ 

old If any one can give n 
kindness will be deeply app! 
forgotten. I will pray that 
any one who will help me to 

Bb. ZIMMERMAN, 849 Greer Stret 

dianapolis, Indiana 


any one 
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AHND.—About thirty years ago a cousin of 
mine of this name came to the United 
States from Switzerland, and lived for a few 
years in West Virginia. He has not been heard 
from since be left there. He was a carpenter, 
His uncle, John Zabnd, came here about the same 
time, and died a few years later. John Zahnd's 
stepdaughter lives in California, and some years 
ago she wrote asking us to tell her all we knew 
about this cousin, whose first name we do not 
know. We did so, but received no answer from 
her. Later it was rumored that he had died and 
left quite a sum of money. Any information 
about him will be gratefully received by his 
cousin, M. A. Z., care of this magazine. 


HUCKINS, WALTER I.—He is about forty % - 
years old, has red hair and brown eyes, 
feet nine inches tall, and walks with 
Ilis brothers and sisters are very 
anxious to hear from him. His sister will be 
thankful for any information. ELIZABETH E. 
BAIRENS, 1452 New Castle Street, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 
D® BRYEN, RAYMOND ALBERT.—If you see 
this please write to E, O., care of this maga- 


about five 
a slight limp. 


zine. 
TRAUSS, MATT.—He is a pipe fitter’s helper. 
He went to California and gave his address 
there as 2260 Myrtle Avenue, Long Beach, but 
all letters sent to him have been returned. If 
any one knows his present address they are 
asked to be kind enough to send it to Ep Burkp, 
186 Penn Avenue, Rosebank, Staten Island, New 
York. 
ROSS, LAMBERT.—He is forty-two years of 
age, about five feet eleven inches tall, of 
slim build, and has black hair and dark eyes. 
He is a native of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, and 
is known to have been fruit ranching in Cali- 
fornia and British Columbia. His youngest sis- 
ter, Isabel, is anxious to hpar from him, and 
will be grateful for any i{formation. H. B. 
Walters, 341 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 


OMACK, LESLIE HOLBROOK.—A few days 
before Christmas, 1904, he left Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, to go to McAllister, Oklahoma, expect- 
ing to return to spend Christmas with his 
mother, but he has not been seen or heard of 
since that time. Ile is forty-three years old, and 
hae gray eyes. He has a sear about an inch 
above his left eyebrow. If he sees this he 
is earnestly begged to write to his mother. Any 
information will be gratefully received by mem 
bers.of his family. Please write to his sister 
IRENE, care of this magazine, 


LE HMAN, JAY CLIFFORD, formerly of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, twenty-seven‘years old, 
five feet five inches in height, weight about one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds. He has brown 
eyes, light-brown hair, and wears glasses. 
any one can tell where he is they will confer a 
great favor on his mother, who is most anxious 
to find him. Please write to Mrs. H. U. LEH- 
MAN, Box 694, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


FIsuer, HOWARD, formerly of Goldfield, Ne- 
vada, known to his friends as Jack. Ile 
would be about fifty years old. A few years 
igo there was a rumor of his death. Any one 
who can give me any information about him, 
dead or alive, will have my sincere thanks, as I 
not heard from him for fourteen 
‘lease write to his sister, Mrs. B. L. 
f 341 West Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 
OWEN, THOMAS L.—About two years ago 
working for Armour’s Packing Com- 
was last heard of in Kansas City, 
Ile is about five feet eleven inches 
tall, has light chestnut bair and 
_ fingers of his right hand have 
t off at the first joint. Any information 
will be thankft uly received by his anxious father, 
- Bow EN, 1800 Orleans Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
anc 


who, on November 30, 1919, 
was taken from Barnes, Pennsylvania, by a 
rs. Richards, of Renovo, and is believed to 
have been put into an orphan asylum in or near 
suffalo, New York. She may have been entered 
in the home as Rosalind Haley. She is fourteen 
years old, four feet ten inches in height, and 
weighs one hundred and ten pounds. Ler com- 
plexion is fair, and her hair dark brown. She 
has a scar on the back of one hand, from a burn 
in childhood. Her brother is very anxious to 
get news of her and will be grateful to any 
one who may be kind enough to assist him. 
Please write to C. C. Farrenx, 1512 North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


BEN SINGER, DANIEL, the son of John and 
Ella, and grandson of Sarab Wolfgang. He 
is about thirty-five years old and is probably 
working in a mine or on a railroad. He was 
last heard of in Pottsville, Pennsylvania. <A 
friend would be glad to have his present address, 
W. O. C., care of this magazine. 


SUMM ERS, MAE, 


hushand kept a 


HOMAS, MRS, 8S. 8S.—Her 
I until 1898, when 


saloon in Tampa, Florida, 
he died. About 1900 she married again, but the 
name of her second husband is not known. Any 
information regarding her will be received as a 
great favor by an old friend. A. E. MADpDDox, 
Kirby Hotel, Muncie, Indiana. 


ELLAY, CARL.--He has not been home for 
™ about five years. He was a silk weaver in 
a mill in Passaic, New Jersey. He is twenty- 
five years old, has brown hair and blue eyes 
and is five feet seven inches in height. His fa: 
ther and mother will be very gr: iteful for any 
information that will help them to get in touch 
with him. Jonn BEeELLAY, 130 Academy Street, 
Belleville, New Jersey. 


HE NRY, BERNARD J.—He has been missing 
since May 1914. He has dark-brown 
inches in 
forty 
wife 


ay 
hair and black e) five feet four 
height, and weighs a one hundred and 
pounds. He is an electric wireman. His 
and three children are very anxious about him 
and will be grateful for any information. Mrs. 
ANNIE Henry, 809% Union Avenue, McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania. 


His son was placed in a home 
New York, and would like 
from .whom he has not 
When last heard from they 
York. Any one knowing 
communicate with L. 


URNING, P 

at Peterborough, 
to find his parents, 
heard for ten years. 
were in Oneida, New 
their whereabouts please 
B., care of this magazine. 


YROVER, ROBERT HENRY.—When last heard 

from he was a seaman on board the Ameri- 

can liner, Lillie B. Starbuck. Any information 

will be appreciated by his mother and brother. 

Ile was last heard of in 1892. Please write to 

RicHArD Grover, 43 Roden Street, Iiford, Essex 
England, 


RINKO, FERDINAND.—He left Philadelphia 

in September, 1919, and was last heard of 

in New York in November, when he tried to en 
list in the Medical Corps. He is sixteen years 
old, tall and slender, with brown hair, and rather 
small, prominent. brown eyes. He has worked 
as a stenographer, and sometimes wears glasses. 
Any information will be itly appreciated by 
Doctor F. A. CHICHERIO, 5 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-ninth Sireet, New York City. 


Write or wire me 
heard you were 
I have some 
5S West One 
New York 


your 
here. 
good 
Hlun- 
City 


UFFORD, G ‘ ENN. 
address. Have just 

Will do all I can to help you. 
news for you. P, J. HUFFORD, 
dred and Twenty fifth Street, 


and MORSIA.—They are my 
whom I have not seen for 
They are earnestly re 
their brother, LERMAN 
Utica, New York, 


JULIA 
sisters 
twenty-eight years. 

quested to write to 
RoOsEN, 1205 Parker Street, 


I OSEN, 


twin 
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SWANSON or SWENDSON, GUNVEL.—He was 

last heard from about nine years ago, and 
was then in Thor, Iowa. All efforts to find’ him 
since that time have failed. A friend is anxious 
to get in touch with him, and will be grateful 
for any information. M. THompson, R. R. No. 
1 sox &% Star Prairie, Wisconsin. 


YASTLE, ALLEN.—IIe was at Camp Pike, 
Arkansas, and when last heard of had been 
discharged and was at Little Rock. It is thought 
that he went from there to Alabama on ygovern- 
ment work. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
will do a favor by asking him to write to Box 
281, Dayton, Texas. 


GSLLIS, PAUL W., who used to live at Poetry 

and Chisom, Texas. If he sees this, he is 
asked to write to an old friend. If any one 
who knows his addres will send it to me I shall 
be deeply grateful for the favor. W. C. F., care 
of this magazine. 


KATHERINE and WALTER.—Their 

daughter Louise would like to hear from 
them. She was adopted by Mrs. Wyland in 1902. 
Please write to Mrs. C. R. Lockyer, 1029 North 
Harrison Strect, Pocatello, Idaho. 


H AYDEN.—I have seven brothers and sisters, 
from whom I have not heard for several 

ars, and I am very anxious to get some news 
of them. If any one knows where they are they 
will do a great favor by writing to Ira JAMES 
IfAypEN, Sibley, Iowa. ’ 


ESTON, 


DACKE, MORRIS EDSON, 
“hear from his sister, or 
Please write to him, care of 


I YNN, CLAUDE, 
4 


would be glad to 
from any relative. 
this magazine. 
twenty-six vears old; RUBY, 

twenty-four; and WILMADER, twenty, all 
of fair complexion and blue eyes. They were 
last heard of in Alamogordo, New Mexico, in 
1906, and in 1912 were reported to have been 
sent to an orphanage in Dallas, Texas the 
authorities of the Buckner Home, in said 
that they had never heard of Their 
mother is anxiously seeking them, and will be 
grateful to any one who can help her to oc 
her children again. KE. G., care of this maga- 
zine, 


ROLE, WI. D. 
Phoenix, 
Canal Zone, in 


for him. G, K., 
BU RY, ELSIDE.—He is of French descent, and 
is a union coal miner; he worked near 
Pittsburgh, Kansas. His son has not seen him 
since he was three years old. He is now si 
teen and would gladly receive any informati 
as to his father’s whereabouts. FRANK B 
1601 Admiral Boulevard, Kansas City, iitesourt, 


—His home is supposed to be in 
Arizona. Ile was last seen in the 
1915. There is important news 
eare of this magazine, 


When last 


Seattle 


EYER, MRS. EDNA. 
* heard of she was in Spokane or 
twelve years ago. sefore that she , 
lumbus, Ohio, near the courthouse, 
mation that will assist finding 
member of her family, will be 
2. Ross Doipy, 116 East Christ 
lumbus, Ohio. 


I ROCKWELL, TEDDY I have 
and am vé anxious to get 

Please write to FE, 
suffalo, New York 


CORA 


you again. 
Abb tt Road, 


Deus. AS, gt gee T.—She is 

dark-brown hair and blue eyes 
ents lived in Ne at J 
friend, Ethel Harris, 
igain, and will be 
finding her. Mrs. E. 
Avenue, Bronx, New York 
Smythe, 


Trish, 
Iler 


k Jersey Her 
would he glad to mect 
grateful for any assistance 


YUBAN, 27 Creston 
City, care of Mrs. 
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OSE, RICHARD ALPHUS.—He is about 
forty years of age, five feet nine inches tall, 
and has dark hair. He was sometimes known ag 
“John.”’ Ile was last heard from in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, two years ago. His niece is anx. 
ious to communicate with him and will be obliged 
to any one who may be kind enough to assist 
her. Mrs. Datsy M. DILLoN, 1110 Fifth Street, 
N. E., Washington, D, C 


OT T bag R, WILLIAM.—He is sixteen years of 
five feet eight inches in height, has red 
hair blue eyes, and weighs about one hun- 
dred and thirty- ht pounds. He was last heard 
of at Newport News, Virginia, about one year 
and a half ago. If any one knows his present 
address they will greatly oblige by sending it 
to ARNOLD HARRIS, 24 Chapel Street, Westtield, 
Massachusetts. 


NFORMATION WANTED of my brother, NIM- 
ROD HORTON, who was born in Stamford, 
er between thirty-five and forty vears 
ago. \lso of my mother, whose maiden name 
was M: Ary kk. Early. She was last seen in Round 
Ifill, Connseticut, when I was about eight years 
of age. She remarried and has relatives Sag 
Harbor, Long Island. Any news val on two 
will be gratefully received by Evere . Hor- 
ron, 16 West End Avenue, Plainield, New Jer- 
sey 
ULLIN, MICHAEL, who left St. 
Quebec, about thirty- -live years ago for 
the lumber camps, and was last heard of about 
twenty years ago in Minnesota. He is six feet 
tall, weighs about two, hundred pounds 
plays the violin. He Ts inquired for by 
brother Barney, who will be grateful for ¢ 
information. Please address M. G. 2 
2084 Delaroche Street, Montreal, Canada, 
H* NNEL, MARY.—Please 
friend C. L. Fry, 905 


yard, Detroit, Michigan: 


Jerome, 


write to 
West 


your old 
Grand Boule 


NFORMAT ION WANTED of the followir 1g per- 
sons: ALBERT LEVAR, 
twenty yet ars ago; JOHN ‘and 
‘ and BUD and EMMA McDONALD, 
sville, Texas. If any one who knows their 
ibouts will be good enough to write to me 
most grateful for their kindness. 
T. WINCHEL, P. O. Box 58, Britton, 


Oklahoma. 
ia KENBURY. FLOYD N.—He 
six inches tall, and has 
hair. “tie was last heard ef in Denver, Cerrado, 
eight years ago, when he said he was leaving 
for Wyoming. Ilis sister is very anxious to find 
him and will be grateful for any information 
Mrs. IDA MCCLELLAND, 3417 Brandywine Street, 
West Philadelphia. 


is about six 
thin brown 


friend would 
Please 


maga 


OWEN W.—Your old 
know your present address. 
SLATER, care of this 


HAEPFER, 
like to 
send it to GEORGE 
zine 
I LOYD, ED.—His only 
4 anxious to find him. 
in Savannah, Georgia, in 1918. I 
from he was at 3428 W we Avenue, Chicago 
If he s« this he is ask« to write to his sister, 
DAIsy YD, 217 West Thirty fifth Street, New 
York Ci 


living sister is most 
His sister Aida died 
When last heard 


home at Bed- 


CHARLIE.—He left his 
went to Hot 


Indiana, in 1905, and 
Arkansas From there he went to the 
hington, and was last heard of in 
now about forty-two years old. $ny 
his resent address will do a gre at 
sending to his brother, JouNn FAs, 
Avenue, Elmwood Place, Obto. 
S HULTHEIS, THELMA, formerly of Tulsa, 
VY Oklahoma, and more recently of ype, Art- 
zona. An old friend of Niles, Ohio, w 1d ike 
to get in touch with him. A. M. H., care of this 
magazine. 


TALK, 
ford, 
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WANTED.—I would like to 
relatives or 
lost their 
Texas, on 


[NFORMATION 
know the whereabouts of the 
heirs of the following persons who 
lives in the storm at Corpus Christi, 
September 14, 1919: T. A. DAVIS, between 
sixty and seventy years of age, five feet in 
height, ruddy complexion, wore a mustache, was 
slightly bald and was English by birth. He 
came here from Florida and was probably a sol- 
dier in his younger days, as he was often heard 
to speak of fighting Indians; T. H. BLADES, 
single, about five feet six inches tall, weight 
about one hundred and sixty pounds, was be- 
tween fifty and sixty years old, was supposed 
to have lived in one of the Carolinas when a 
young man, and probably has relatives there 
now: J. T. MONTGOMERY, about six feet tall, 
weight about one hundred and fifty pounds, light- 
brown hair, heavy, sandy mustache, large, fine 
teeth, and wore about a number eight shoe. Any 
relatives or heirs of these men are requested to 
communicate with B. P. Roberts, Identification 
Bureau, Corpus Christi, Texas, who has impor- 
tant information for them. 
RUSSELL, EMMA.—She was taken from an 

orphanage in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1903, 
by a woman from Kentucky, and all trace of her 
has been lost She is now about twenty-five 
years old. Vlease send any information, which 
will be gratefully appreciated, to A. L. R., care 
of this magazine. 


ITTLE.—I was born in 1885, and was in a 
Catholic orphanage in New York City un- 
til I was three years old. I was sent from there 
to Eagle Grove, Towa, and was adopted by a 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Griffen, who brought me 
up as their own child. Later I learned that my 
right name was Bessie Little. If any reader 
of this magazine can give me any information 
concerning my parents or relatives, I shall be 
deeply indebted to them. Mrs. COLEMAN MArR- 
rin, R. F. D., No, I, Box 112, Burlington, Wash- 
ington. 
SCHOOLEY, EUGENE REID.—-He was last 
heard of at Rayville, Lousiana, in November, 
1907, where he worked for the Cumberland Tele- 
phone and ‘Telegraph Company at that time. He 
is supposed to have left there to go and see his 
father who was very ill, but he has never been 
heard from iin. If any one can give some in- 
formation concerning him it will greatly relieve 
a father’s heart, and earn his deepest gratitude. 
CHARLES SciHoOOLEY, 1137 Front Avenue, Grand 
Rapids, Michigar 


FRANKIE, I 
you, ase 

or send 2. 

Bank Street, 


very important news for 
home as soon as possible, 
Mrs. W. P. Fisuer, 82 
Massachusetts 


WELINGTON.-—His 
nearly 


have 
come 
address, 


Attleboro, 


FLOWE R, EDWARD 
mother has had no news of him for 
four years. When he last wrote to her he was 
working on a large boat on the Great Lakes. 
His mother has been ill for two years, and 
would be happy to get news of her son. She 
will be most xrateful to any one who can give 
her information «about him. Mrs. ISADORE 
FLOWER, 591 Congress Street, Troy, New York. 


BER HTOLD, 


his home in July, 


FRED.—He disappeared from 
1919. He is thirty-eight 
years old, five feet nine inches tall, and of dark 
complexion, Any information concerning him 
will be thankfully received by his friend, Frep 
WOLFraM, R. I. D., No. 2, Box 63, Sicklerville, 
New J y 


erse 


LAM- 
write to ¢ ‘lane y We were 

Grad ‘teks Wyoming, in 1904. The 
I st time Is was in Goldfield, Nevada, 
in 1906. T. J. H., care of this magazine. 


TE RRY, FRANK G., forme rly of Detroit Michl- 
d jlast heard of some months ago on 

ital ship, Comfort, at Vallejo, 

asked to write to SIsTER, cure 


HEME BRITT, PETERSON, and JIM 


please 
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ACKARD, who was the pal of Owen Hopkins, 
will do a great favor if he will write to 
WALTER HISSEM, Cairo, West Virginia. Hopkins 
was wounded in France, and died in a hospital 
in America. sotha, Packard, and Hopkins were 
in the A. FF. 


WB sBER, 


born in 


ADOLF and GEORGE.—They were 

Westerwanna, Hanover, Germany, 
and left there when they were quite young. They 
came to Brooklyn, New York, and were last 
heard of about fourteen years ago, when they 
were working in a grocery store. Their young- 
est brother, who has not seen them since they 
left Germany, would be glad to find them, and 
will be grateful for any assistance. They are 
now about forty and forty-three years old. Frr- 
DINAND WosRER, 13 West Fifteenth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


SIDEDELL.—1 was adopted 
Chicago in 1895, by a 
In the 
Rurch Sidedell. 
any living relatives, and will greatly 
any information that will assist me in 
them. ELMA, care of this magazine. 


home in 
family in Indiana. 
home I was known by the name of Elma 
I am anxious to know if I have 
appreciate 
finding 


from a 


was in Baltimore 

An old friend would 
like to hear from her, and will be greatly 
obliged to any one who will send her address. 
A, FF. JouNson, care of this magazine, 


Hic KS, JOHN.—He was last heard of in Mont- 

gomery, Alabama, about eight years ago. 
His son is now a young man and would like 
very much to get in touch with him. tHe _ hopes, 
if his father should see this, that he will write 
to him. WILLIAM Perey Hicks, Fifth 
Avenue, Birmingham, Alabama. 


PAULINE.—-She 
1919. 


URLEY, 
up to November, 


2308% 


YOX, ROSS LU.—He is five feet eight inches in 
height, has dark-brown hair, blue eyes, and 
weighs about one bundred and ninety pounds. 
He disappeared from his home in ‘Tennessee in 
1909, and was last heard of three years ago in 
Elroy, Wisconsin. Any information as to his 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by his 
ge and friends. Vlease write to 8S, YANCEY, 
South Ridge Street, Danville, Virginia. 


CHARLIE J.—We has fair hair 
about five feet eleven 
inches tall. Has tattoo marks on both arms. 
Hle left his home in Corpus Christi, Texas, in 
1915, and had never written to his family since 
that time. He w 1 painter. lis people are 
very anxious to hear from btm and will feel 
very thankful for any information. J. Asu- 
MORE, VP. O. Box 51, Kingsville, Texas, 


SHMORE, 
and blue eyes and is 


USS, GEORGE, sometimes known as Jim 
Brady. He was in Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
1917, and was in the army at Camp Dodge, was 
transferred from there to Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
and in the spring of 1918 was sent to Jersey 
City to embark for France. He was in Com- 
pany [2 847th Infantry. Ile is now twenty- 
six years old, has curly hair, gray eyes, and a 
stiff neck. le is sought by his friend and pal 
who will be most grateful for any information 
that will lead to his tinding him. Ropert ALLEN, 
iIluss Hfouse, Dubuque, Lowa. 


Mi! CORMICK, CHARLES E.—He was born In 
Utica fifty- nine yares ago, and was last 
heard of twenty-five years ago in Beatrice, Ne- 
bre iska. Any informs: ition concerning him will be 
i ladly received by his sister, Mrs. i C, CARROLL, 
Locust. Avenue, Port Washington, Long 


sland. 

MILLER, TOWARD B., who used to live 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, and when last 
from was in Seattle, or-South Seattle. 

brother-in-law would like to hear from him, 
will appreciate any news that may help 
to find him. ©. C. LeFLer, Cuyamel Fruit 

Company, R, Port Cortes, Honduras, 





160 Missing Depaitment 


NEILSOoN, NILLS FREEMAN V.—-Please com- ROTHER JAMES J.—His old friend ang 
municate with your brother Johanne, who shipmate, who served with him on the U,e 
is out West. H. J. N., care of this magazine. S. 8S. Nebraska from 1909 to 1912, would like tg 
hear from him. Also from DALTON DILLON, 
who gw é e same time, and whose home 
was in N j > nnessee. A. F. Morris, 126 


RE ee TIMOTILY.—He has been missing for 
North Exc bense Street, Geneva, New York. 


two years. He is twenty-seven years old, 
about five feet nine inches in height, and weighs 
about one ; hundred and sixty-five “pounds. nen 1 
last heard from he was in New York City. ANTED, the present a of ALICK 
brother is anxiously seeking him, and will KELPSAS and PAULINE JISAS, who 
grateful for any news. Please write to WILLIAM were last seen in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
I. ReGAN, State Sanatorium, Rutland, Massa- November 9, 1919. Please write to J. W, 
chusetts. Ilurcusy, 36 [ancock Street, Boston, Massa: | 
chusetts. 
BRUNO, ROSE.—She used to live in Jersey . . . 
City. She is now married, and a friend HAW, MRS. D. M., whose maiden name wag 
would like to know her present ‘name and ad- Culbertson. She was last heard of eight 
dress. Please write to E. D. Carpenter, Box 5 years ago in St. Paul, Minnesota. She is five 
Shelton, Connecticut. feet seven inches tall, has black hair and eyes, 
and weighs about one hundred and forty pounds, 
EILLY, JOHN J., who was last heard from in, She is a French Canadian. Ter father is dead, 
Wallace, ~~ in 1908, and 44 ‘probably and her mother is very ill. Uer sister is most @ 
somewhere out Wes Any one who can give anxious to hear from her. She would Also like» 
his present address will greatly oblige by writ- 0 set the address of ARCHIE BURKE, from™ 
ing to Frep REILLY, 1929 Justin Street, Pitts. Ontario, Canada, who, when last heard of, wag@ 
burgh, Pennsylvania at Rainy Ruin, Ontario. Mrs. Mona CULBERT 
P : son, P. O. Box 310, Omaha, Nebraska. ; 


> Ie Maace ite ( yr ¢ P _ . 
ay. no a YURTIS, EDMOND, who formerly lived at Mim 
i i =oe neapolis, Minnesota. Tle le : L1 wife Ene 
-ALTT RD ane in 1908. and she has never heard from hig 
EV: re; SERED,” ea —— sent hh are oe, and since. Her sister will be grateful to any ome 
Spring Alab ama filteen ‘years ano, and I \URA, who will give her his address. Mrs. I. ROWELM 
WhO wae last heard from in Thomaon, Gaoseia’ 4616 Forty-second Strect, Minneapolis, Minne 
They are all colored. They are asked to write sota. 
r sister MM NIG tisnelle ve 
~ fh gen mn | all IGHT, 1088 Rispelle NFORMATION WANTED as to the where 
, : snide abouts of HTARRY CARLIN, five feet siz 
inches tall, black hair and brown eyes. Also of 
F- AR R, HENRY, ometimes known as Henry FRANK DEVORE, boilermaker and ship builder, 
Smitl Hk venty-one irs old, five feet who was last seen in September, 1919, in Sam 
ten inch tall, ar rcighs o hundred and Francisco, and is believed to be somewhere ff 
sixty pounds. le s blue eyes, dark hair, and Oklahoma. Any news of these two will be gladly 
a Roman nose, le cannot pronounce his R’s, received by their friend, ELMER, Box 1789, Los 
stoops slightly, and pla; the violin with his Angeles, California. 
left hand, Hie wi a ear of at Billings, 
Oklahoma, in 1918, with the Mid-Continental Oil "THOMPSON, ROBERT _WILSON.—He_ was 
Company. His stepbrother is anxiously seeking born in Springfield, Massachusetts, Novem 
him, and asks him to write to his mother. a ber 29, 1909, and was taken away by his father, 
will be very grateful to any one who can assis Ambrose W, Thompson, after a court proceeding | 
him. JAcK CRONIN, 418 East Padon, Blackwell bad given the child to the mother, in August 
Oklahoma. 1912. Every effor find either of them 
failed so. far. The boy had _ blue \ 
Bro IWN, LIMAR He was born at Thompson golden hair, which has probably turned 
ville, Missouri, the son of Newt and Mollie If any one knows of such a child they 
Brown, and is twenty years old. His mother a great kindness by writing to B. I 
died in 1912. Ilis two sisters, Addie M. and of this magazine. 
Essie, would be glad to get news of him 
ADDI M. PHoMas, 3756 Elmwood Avenue, Chi ALL IN, DORA REBECCA.—I was placed in a 
cago, Illinois orphan home in Richmond, Virginia, q 
— > — ‘ mother, in 1902, and was later adopter 
RANKIN, LOUISE.—-Her maiden name was C. Skinner. Iam anxious to find my 
Scott She married James A. Rankin, of and if any one who knows her should 
Green Castle, Indiana, in the carly ‘70's. Her I shall be most grateful if they will 
son is very anxiously seeking her, and will be me. W. T. SKINNER, kh. F. D., Blackstone, 
most grateful to any one who will be kind ginia . 
enough to give him any assistance. AUBERT ‘ 
RANKIN, General Delivery, Sherman, Texas. ACKSON. CLARENCE W.—lHe left. his 
J ineteen years ago. Ile is now thirty-one 
CASTRO, ARTURO He attended a colleg y -s old. has brown hair and eyes. His mothe® 
near Baltimore, Maryland, =: ’ i ‘ anxious to hear from him Hier name i 
c New *k y ? Hie is asked to write to his sistet 
him. ease Di \ Ler, 1145 Eighth Street, Muskegow 
i ‘Michigan. 


years ago and then moved to 
friend would like to hear from 
write to J. B., care of this magazine. 


DAk BY. is born in St. Louis. Missouri, NKLAM, WILLIE His home is in Rochestet? 
twenty-ceiz rears ago, and at the age of fe was la heard from in Mankato, Min 
fourteen T ran aw: from home. I went to nesoti e is asked to write to his_ sistely 
California and wrote to my folks a few times Mrs. JAMES McCormick, 820 North Twenty 
I went to France wir broke out, and re- eighth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
turned some months ago. I am anxious to hear 

om my peopl but don't now their address. We have information for th following pet 
I wrote to some of my boy friends in St. Louis, ons, whose mail has been returned to us, ao 
but all my letters were returned. I have a good shall be glad to forward it again as 

job here, and cannot leave it. or I would go we hear from them. A. F. B.. who 
there myself and find my mother. If any one for descendants of the Hecker family ; 
ean help me to find my family I shall be very who seeks relatives named Bowers, \ 
thankful to them. WILLIAM F, DarsBy, General Mrs. Della Sattrie, and the mothet 
Delivery, Crestline, Ohio. and Stella Rivenburgh. 
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‘He Deposits $500 a Month!” , 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That’s Billy King, Manager for 
Browning Company. ‘Every month he comes in and deposits $500. I’ve been watching 
billy for a long time—take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. Married, had one child, 
, & ° , 
ouldn’t save a cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred 
ollars—wife was sick. 
“I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and 
you’l} follow it I’ll let you have the hundred, too. mo mimmun eames 
‘ou don’t want to work for $15 a week all your life 
pyou?’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s "| IN ERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
way to climb out of your job to something better. : o Be 
° P . f posi- 
ake upa course with the International Correspond- 1 Fane eae eee eae which t i med ae 
nce Schools in the work you want to advance in, and SLOOTRIRAL, BOCEES awe 
ut in some of your evenings getting special training. | Electric Wiring. a 
he Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve Tolosragm Raper 
ot several I, C. S, boys right here in the bank.’ | Pjmecwanioat exoinere 
Mechanical Draftsman 
“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days | [Machine Shop Practice 
ter he had started on at home. Why, ina few months he 
d doubled his salary! Next thing-I knew he was put in charge 


Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
department, andtwo months ago they made him Mana- 
tr. And he’s making real money. Owns his own home, has 








Cartooning 
USINESS MANAGEMER? 




















M: tel Ty: 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGISEER Cert. Public Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 


OIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping nographer and 
ite a little property beside, and he’s a regular at that win- 
nerd month. It just shows what a man can do in a little 
ec. 


Employers are begging for men with ambition, men who 
want to get ahead in the world and are willing to prove it 
aining themselves in spare time to do some one thing well, 
Prove that you are that kind ofa man! The International 
0 pondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you pre- 
for something better if you'll simply give them the chance. 
ore than two million men and women in the last 28 years have 
the 1.C. S. route to more money. Over 100,000 others 
Getting ready in the same way right now. 

Isthere any reason why you should let others climb over you 
hv have the same chance they have? Surely the least you 
is to find out just what there is in this Proposition for you. 
all we ask: Without cost, without obligating yourself 

any way, simply mark and mail this coupon 


Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 





Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Mathematics 


Name. 


Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
ENGLISH 

her 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Aato Repairing 
pean = Spanish 
AGRIOU French 
Poaltry Raising Itallan 








Present 


Occupation. 





Street 
and No. 








State. 








City _ 





Canartians may send thie ge to 7T-2000 
tt corr a bohoole, 


entreal, Canade 





Don't Send a Penni 


Just send the coupon stating size and width—that’s all. 
(we want you to see these shoes at our risk. Examine 
them, try them on—and then decide as to 
whether or not you wish to keep them. Our 

special bargain price is only $4.69 per pair 

while se look Season’s greatest bargain. 

We send them to you, not a cent in advance. 

so that you can compare them with any $7 or $8 

shoes. If you don’t think this the biggest shoe bar- 

gain you can get anywhere, send the shoes back 

at our expense. You won’t be out a cent. 


Only One Pair to a Customer / 
At This Low Price ny 


We can’t foretell future prices of material and 
iabor. Times are too uncertain. Therefore all 
we can tell you NOW is that we can guare 
antee = a pair of these elegant latest 
style shoes at this remarkably low price 
provided you send us your order at 
ence. And at this Ba of only 
$4 69 We can sen only one 

— pair to a customer. 


2 a " : Z for shoes on arrival | 
Stylish and ~ ey on examination I 
SP ee not find th the gre 
Durable ass . shes harseie: retarl 
Made of genuine ae and back goes your mo 
leather in gun metal, § 
popular Manhattan 


toe last. Blucher pe , 
style. Comfortable, 3 
substantial, long F ave 
wearing, genuine a r : 
oak leather soles a 


No obligation, no risk to 
4 But send at once to be sure 
P/ getting them. A sale like 
r soon sells the stock. 


eM Order by No. Al5It 


> 
—reinforced B 2 <3 eee ee en 


5 xy 
Be 
Military heel. Best (a ms Leonard-Morton & ¢ 
expert workman- 49 f ae Dept. 4255 Chicago, Iilin 
ship. Black only. LL EO i Send the Men’s Dress shoes No. A15! 


Sizes 6 toll. will pay $4.69 for shoes on arrival, and: 
amine them carefully. If I am not satisfied, 


i d them back and ill refund my2 
Send Gou on ! send them back and you will re y 


Sign and mail this coupon. No money now. j i Widthr.......cccossh 
Wait until they come. We ship them at once. 
Keep them only if satisfactory in every way. 
Be sure to give size and width. Send now 
while sale ison. Send no money. i 


Leonard-Morton & Co. ! 
Dept. 4255 Chicago, Ilinois} 
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